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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School I 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Circle 
Carnegie 


ysitions Secured 


Telephone, 2634 


New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 

Secures 

Schools, 

recommended 

college work 

Louisiana 


for Teachers of Music in 
and Conservatories. Teachers 
all departments of school and 
New Orleans, 


positions 
Colleges, 
tor 
Macneca BUILDING 


H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF 


Frene 


SINGING 


Italian and bh Opera 
42 Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Hal! New York 


Studios 
603-4 Carnegie 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—-Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
234 Main St., Orange, N 

680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


J ; 
New York 


MME. ANITA RIO,. 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave 


Murray Hill 


Phone: 392 New York. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y Tel 


Annie Friedberg, New York. 


1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 

Diction. 


New 


French and Italian Lyric 
West 86th Street , 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 


257 York 


DOOLITTLE 
AND COACH 
New York 


MAUDE T. 
PIANIST 

112th Street 
Telephone 


536 Weat 


Cathedral 


189) 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods 
Care of Musical ¢ 


address, 
ourier, 


417 Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


New York 
Telephone, 619 Plaza 


TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Street, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Concerts 


Method 


Recitals and 
Instruction, Leschetizky 
137 West 69th St., New York 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 


GOTTLIEB, 

Settlement 
Conductor 
announces 
departments, 


JACQUES L. 
. ~ 
Formerly Director 
Music School, N 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, 
new Studios, instruction in all 
staff of able teachers 

136 East 76th St., New York City 

Telephone—Rhinelander 4345 


East Side House 
’., Founder and 


ZIFGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse, Anna ZirGier,, Direcror 
1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg), New York City 
el, 1274 Bryant 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 2 N.Y 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





Tue Joun Dennis Menan Sruptos. 


Mar 
Harry 
Parker, 


Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
McClaskey, John 
Elizabeth Rhys 


in responsible positions 


Teachers of 
Wiiliams, 
Robert 


artists now 


Evan Barnes 


Wells, 


650 


and over 


Hall, 
Circle 


Carnegie 


Tel 


‘or all particulars, apply 70 
West 57th st., New York City 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Botce 
Mrs. Henry Swock Roce 


65 Central Park West 
14 Broadway, Room 43 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel 1274 


tryant 
ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 


1013 Carnegie 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


BOGERT, 
OF SINGING 


WALTER 


VIOLA 

WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
INSTRUC TION 
New 


§420 Schuyler 


VOCAL 
4324 West 84th Street, 
Telephone 


York City 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera 
Will accept pupils 
3460 Riverside 668 West End 
New York 


(Late of Company) 


Phone Ave 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

New 
der 4468 


136 East 78th Street York 


Telephone Rhinela: 


FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
breathing, placing of 
also chart 


Del 


Teacher of diaphragmatic 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, 
of French Pantomime and original chart of 


sarte 
York 
4468 


Street, New 


Rhinelander 


136 East 78th 
Telephone 


FICKENSCHER 


Virginia 


ARTHUR 
Music 
Alternate 
OS8TH STREET 


CRUZAN 


Artist 


PROFESSOR 
Dean of l'niversity of 
Saturdays 
New 
FICKENSCHER 


Teacher of Voice 


56 West York City 


EDITH 


cert 


MILLIE 
ART OF 
Tone Production 


1730 Broadway, 
Circle 


RYAN, 
SINGING 
and Repertoire 
New York 
2131 


Pertect 
Studio 


Telephone 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle. 

Tel 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
Hall Circle 1350 


828-829 Carnegie 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

‘Being in full my 

singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Francesco Lamperti 

Hall Studios 1103-4, 


method of 


possession of 
’ 


New York City. 


Carnegie 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing 
teacher for Met 
Readers’ No 


individual 


Co.) 
used. 


( Formerly Opera 
“A Maker of 

Both 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist 


Hall Res 


instrument 


class and instruction 
Private 


6515W 


any time. 


Carnegie Phone, Flatbush. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


limited 
34 Gramercy 


number of pupils 
Park. 


New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 

of Vermont Summer Session 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall 
Home Telephone 1003 


: New York City 
Kingsbridge 





GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ALICE 


Street, 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th New York 


Street, 


MME. F. N.C. M., 


Americar 
Garder 
pean 


MORROW, 
Voice Specialist Teacher of Covent 

Artists Highest American and Furo- 
Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 ¢ Hall, New York City 


irnegic 


Mamet. EMMA A, DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING--VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

1y appointment 
Srupio: 137 Wesr 93rxv Street 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Leroy Tebbs. Accompanists 


Blabb and Willard Sektherg 


Conductor Lucille 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie and 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., New 


Signor A, 


Braslau 


Studio York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 

“All Can Sing if They Know How to Br 

104 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone, Circle 4549 


athe.” 


WILLIAM 
VOCAI 
Address 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
West New York 


209 79th Street, 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
2nd Street New 


29 West York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 
New Yor 


Broadway, 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky 
Hall 832-3 


Exponent 


Carnegie Studios, New York City 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 

Mrs. ExvizapernH Scuaur, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall . : New 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 

care of American Express Company 


York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
HARMONY 


Director Summerfield M. E. 
Port Chester, With the 
Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
408 W. 150th 


ORGAN, 


Organist and 
Church Vested Choir, 
Musicat Courier, 437 
Murray Hill Personal address, 
St, N. ¥. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Sorrano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Studio: New York 


SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
(Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


LILLIAN 


1425 Broadway 
Bldg.), N. Y. 
All Mail to 11 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984 


50 West 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street 
Phone 613 Columbus 


240 West New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist 

Assistant to Wager Swayne, 

72nd St . 

Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 


Instruction. 


308 East New York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Sreet, New York City 





35 East 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method 


Hall. 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE 
PIANIST, 
Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio, 
Telephone, 
Downtown Studio 


LEWING, 

COMPOSER AND COACH 
Leschetizky Method 
Hamilton Place 
960 


the 
115 
Audubon 
Hall 


Steinway 


FOR 
AND 


INSTITUTE 
PIANO 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE 

230 E. 62d St 

Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON ALBERT, 
TEACHER 

New York 

366 


DOENHOFF, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, 

251 West 102d Street, 
Phone, Riverside 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO 


Singing 


HUHN, 


lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertutre. 
249 West 80th Street. New York City. 


Phone 2047 Schuyler 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 CentraL Park West New Yora 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
ooo f ior Concert and Recital E: ements 
: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen Py 
remont, A 





Rivest Apestene foi anes 


Be tes 
Ww. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Oh: 
Ket Prete = Mesie.” 
and on 


GUSTAVE L. 
110 oes 


BECKER “#5. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarlie 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of M 
oe Jos"! Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA 851-2 Cornea tall 


Tel. ae Circle 


Hall 
City 











Z>=-h% 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci Mastic 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Ineraucror anv Coacu 
mee eacher y Alexander Heinemann. 
229 Aine 109th St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


-MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Co ed 
Season 1920-21, Lynchourg, Vea. 


Carolyn WILLARD ° ra 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


BOHNE-T 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


. Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel, Colambuas 9750 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
NIST AND TEACHER 
‘est 85th Street, New York 


Pa fF Ay, West 30th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 





























BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
INGERS—Susanne_ Baker Andrew 


Watson 
ack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 


Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fine 6 O’Hara, Horace oo” dhe 7 | 
Wilbur, Umberto Hara, i Mari 3, and 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington. A’ N. Y. 
Mondays and Thurclaye, tholawey Hall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc, 








MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Cond t 
New York 








651 oon 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Formerly Soprano of Century and Manhattan 
Opera Companies. Studio: 824-825 Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone 3467 Circle. 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Oragaies and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4ta Fifth Ave., New Yor 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


Artist Teacher 





BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital — 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, or poe _ 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and 
167 West 80th St., New York Phone Schuyler 3320 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


'GRASSE 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Suite 1107, First National 
.» Pitts . Pa. 











ee Organist and 


will p. cept — 
Pupils. | Ly. ed Mie 





Permanent Address: 
Bank Bidg 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonel * VALERI 





SChAzD> 





SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 





GIACOMO BOURG | | 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others, 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arte Bidg., 


DR. CHAS. A. VOICE SPECIALIST 
“Master wen g Speioc” 

Bel Canto taught Po ‘ac 
tised by G. B. LAMPERTI. 

PHONE 1463 COLUMBUS 33 WEST Gist ST., NEW YORK CITY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








Chicago 














ng ENDT 


SOPRANO 


|I 437 Fitth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


a) E New York City 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


GONTRALTS 
624 Michigan Av 














LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM -: 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Addresa, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT — 


Management: Ella = eee 
erson yn Celumbus, Ohio 


and Chotrmaster 
Hel eis 
We Both St. 
a York City 














NEVADA REED 
VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


=a TUSS 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








other singers in opera and church work. 
A. Lambert, Western Musical 
Ben te Washington St., Portland, Ore. 

BARRISON ences! 
ganist 

Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

MAE 

CONCERTS and OPERA 

For terms and dates apply 

Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 


: Soloist St. Pai ny 8 _~ N. Y 
Personal address: 
New York 
INSTRUCTION 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 


HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited =o" Ay pupils accepted 





449 Eastern Blvd, “Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone 4947, 


ls 





Exclusive Management 
N 479 West 146th St. -- 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Prima Donna Contralto 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
: Hasatson Maruze 
tan Opera House Building, 


BIRDIGE BLYE tii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S9th St., New York City. 329 Circle 








LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


a by Ruffo, 5 Bales, Didur, 
Zerola, etc. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


eee 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 


KRONOLD £2" 


Cellist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


561 West 147th St 
New York 
St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








OZ>z 


Tel.: 216 Audubss 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 





Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Il. 


Katharn HOFFMANN 20a 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 











4, 





ARTHUR M. peRTon 


qn eaeeal 
Fine Arts Building - - . Chleage 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schuyler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


FRANCES DE VILLA 
30 E. 38th St. New York City 











LL Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 


GEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerta, Oratorios, Festivals. 


coast tour now ee 
35 Mt. Morris Park wet Rew York 





PIRE CONCERTS 
Phone 4013 Harlem 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 





ses Se 
imit num ° be ils ited. 
518 West 11ith Street “r ee ew York 


Telephone 7769 Cathedral 


: GILBERTE 


E Lis recitals of his own works 
aan, "The Devil's 
ee *Brentng Song,” 

T > Niem Out “ the Sweet A 








Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Grashorty Sieme ictenl £00 Core Carnegie all } NEW YORK 


Tel. ea 4860 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President,’ 200. West 56th St.{for All Information 





Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 


Tel. 0651 Circle 















MUSICAL COURIER 





Scores of Master Pianists of International Fame, 
have had their art perpetuated by means of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
Reproducing Piano 


Get your name on our mailing list for Monthly Bulletins 


of new Artrio Records 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices 


450 Fifth Avenue 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ee is still being built by its — 
maker 

q Its contioued : use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ora artaaeiA tone 
qualities and durability S 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: «= MAKERS 











THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 











Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers. Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
eal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References requir.d. 


His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort eee supsenent Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runs: 


Address: 20 Lincoln Aven Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. © Telephone: : tompkinevile aan. 
STUDIO: Steinway 





J. WARREN Condector—Coach—Accompasist 


ERB 241 Wat Tad Stet 
YON STUDIOS 


A. ® tore 
Pe am YON Directors 
PIANO, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


863 Carnegie Hall, New Yorki™ 
Telephone, Circle 951 Appointment by mail ouly 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
den Raynelde, 44 Violin CarchyaNeidnarde, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 














‘OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, ll 
Trovatore, '’ “Humores- 
que,"’ “ Barcarolle,"’ 
Melody in F,”’ “But- 
terfly,"’ 
Shepherd’ s Dance,”’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’" “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’"" The Palms,”’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
positions free on request. 
Ask r dealer to show 
pe artin’s ‘Elementary 
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* ° + first rank. Albert Paillard as Toinet, the son, must be 

New Yorkers Find Much to Praise In reas se yyy Lage act as played by Du 
a ec, Ue ar ce ard, is one 0 le most moving things 

be ‘ in all opera. It is impossible to view it with dry eyes 

Fine Performances of Chicago Opera Stars The couiiiee roles were all cnlendidie cin ince ‘ . It is, 


Mary Garden's Organization Makes Splendid Start as It Begins Its Six Weeks’ Season Here—Impresaria Appears with 


Muratore in “Carmen” 
“Stops the Show” in 


and Old Manhattan Opera House Is Crowded to the Doors—The Ever Popular Rufio 
“Rigoletto” and with Macbeth Is Forced to Repeat the “Vendetta” Scene—‘Tosca” 


Brings to the Fore Joseph Hislop for His First New York Appearance—Raisa Scores Another 
Success in “The Jewels”—Other Roles Also Capably Handled 


“MONNA VANNA,” JANUARY 25. 

Mary Garden in her familiar impersonation of the Mae- 
terlinck heroine duplicated her earlier successes in the role. 
She invests the character with deep poetical import and 
toward the end of the opera rises to impressive dramatic 
heights. It is a truly fine piece of acting, and it is ac 
companied by singing of much charm and feeling. 

The Prinzivalle of Lucien Muratore stood out as a great 
mpermnaaen and one fully affinitive with that cf Mary 
Garden. The histrionic insight and technic of Muratore 
have known no equal among the men on 
the operatic stage since the time of Victor 
Maurel. The French tenor is the embodi- 
ment of romance and heroism in the 
Prinzivalle role. His vocalism, with its 
true Gallic fluency and fervor, it at all 
times a rare delight. Georges Baklanoff 
did a strong characterization as Guido 
and his aid helped to lift the performance 
to the high artistic plane which it achieved 
26. 

January 26, & 
went to the &£ 
despite the : 

New York = 

the Scotch &—& 








“Tosca,” JANUARY 





On Wednesday evening, 
only a fair sized audience 
Manhattan to hear “Tosca,” 
fact that it marked the first 


appearance of Joseph Hislop, 








tenor, who sang the role of Cavaradossi, = 
Yvonne Gall in the title part and Georges : 
Baklanoff, as Scarpia, were heard here 
last season in various roles, so they were 
not strangers. Regarding the impression 
created by the new tenor, he is first of all 
the possessor of an agreeable voice of - 
fresh quality, which he uses for the most - 
part with effectiveness. He sings with 


ease and rarely resorts to forcing the up- 
per tones, which is of course a relief to his 
listeners. He was good in the part, per- 
haps because, coupled with his voice, he is 
of a youthful appearance and acts with 
meaningness. After the “Letter Song” in 
the last act, he was accorded a warm re- & 
ception, which he truly deserved. : 
Miss Gall loaked stunning, especially in 
the famous second act, when she sang and 
acted with abandon. The “Vissi d’Arte” 
was splendidly done and aroused rounds 
of applause. While it might be said that 
Miss Gall’s interpretation of the role dif- 
fered somewhat from the general concep- 
tion, in that she appeared to be whimsical 
and coquettish, it was nevertheless inter- 





esting. Baklanoff, who has been : 
overworked, singing one night after the = 
other, did not seem to be in the best of 


voice, yet he is so much of an artist that 
he won his share of the evening’s honors 
nevertheless. Trevisan, as the Sacristan, 
did some clever acting. Marinuzzi con- 
ducted. 


Hi 


TTI 


“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA,” JANUARY 27, 


Rosa Raisa’s second appearance of the 
New York season was ag Maliella in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” The role is one 
which especially suits her voice and tem- 
perament. Her singing, particularly in 
the second act, often borders on the sen- 
sational. Forrest Lamont finds, too, one 
of his most telling roles in Gennaro, a 
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{merican pianist, 


and one did not wonder that Don Jose fell a victim te 
her charms and wiles. Her impersonation pulsates with 
life, passion and recklessness, and she looked, as she always 
does, unusually attractive, especially in the final act. She 
sang her lines with excellent effect and the audience was 
not hesitant about giving her proofs of its approval. 
Muratore was also given a rousing welcome for his 
essayal of Don Jose. He was in fine voice and his artistry 
was at all times in evidence. Baklanoff, as Escamillo, was 
impressive, and Alice Zeppilli, the Micaela of the evening 


ANU 





NASH, 


imerica was reported by 


F. Foley FRANCES 


whose recent tour of South 


indeed, the perfection of the ensemble that makes this opera 
such a star in the Chicago galaxy, and Margery Maxwell, 
Marie Claessens, Edward Cotreuil and Desire Defrere all 
added their bit to bring about the perfect result. There 
was no “star” in the cast—and the result was that the 
house was the lightest of the week. But what it lacked 
in numbers it more than made up in enthusiasm, rewarding 
Dufranne, Gall, Baklanoff—a magnificent figure and actor 

and the others with richly deserved tumults of applause 


“RIGOLETTO,” JANUARY 29 (EVENING) 
Crowded to the doors was the 


on Saturday evening to welcome 


Manhattan Opera Hous« 
back three prime favorite: 


of the Chicago company—Titta Ruffo in the title role of 
“Rigoletto,” Florence Macbeth as Gilda, and Tito Schipa 
as the Duke. These artists are so familiar in these roles 


through reviews of the Chicago appearances that an ex 
tensive notice is not called for. The heroic Ruffo was in 
full and best voice. To say that he pleased the audience 


would be putting it mildly; the measure of 

MT his success may be judged from the fact 
that when the curtain had fallen upon thi 

Vendetta "scene it had to be pulled up 

again, after Ruffo had taken repeated 

= calls, and the whole aria sung through 

once more before the frantic applause 


Macbeth is an ar 
America proud to be ab 


would cease. Florence 


tist who makes | 


to claim her as a native. She has broad 
ened and developed greatly in the last few 
years and is today one of the leading 
coloraturas. She, too, was in fine voice 


and handled the florid passages of Gilda's 


music with nonchalant ease, besides impart 


ing real feeling to the more dramati 
moments “Caro Nome” brought het 
waves of richly deserved applauss lito 
Schipa confirmed and strengthened th 
excellent impression he had made last 
year His is a delightful lyric voice of 
unusual warmth and beauty and he sings 
with ease and spontaneity. The two famil- 
iar arias, splendidly sung, were evocative 
of a share of the applause suited to his 
deserts Carmen Pascova, making her 
first appearance here with the company in 
the role of Maddelena, ang and acted 
well, and Virgilio Lazzari’s ample voice 
did justice to Sparafucil Marinuzzi 
made real music out of the familiar, 
slightly dusty old measur 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Here 

It is a number of year ince the Chi 
cago Symphony Orchestra last ppeared 
in New York and a good many New York 
ers had forgotten what a magnificent 
organization Frederick Stock has in the 
Windy City. There is not a weak spot in 
it, and, on the contrary, there are many 
strong ones; the first clarinet, for im 
stance—there isn’t one like him in a New 
York orchestra today The playing of 
the orchestra was splendid from every 
angle, but there were some noticeable 
points—the exquisite smoothness and bal- 
ance of the wood wind in piano passages, 
for one; the unfailing accuracy and al 
ways agreeable tone of the horns for an 
other; and the roundness and mellownes 
of the brass The strings, too, were 
entirely adequate and the balance of th 
entire band was remarkable Not once 
= was there the false exposition of one 
= choir at the expense of the othe: Sucl: 
playing means years of unremitting work 


La Union on the part of a highly intelligent conduc 


difficult part to present effectively. He : as full conquest of the public,” was not able to fill December engagements tor, and such a man Stock ts 
sang and acted with vigor and decision. = owing to illness, but has now completely recovered, She resumed her tour with He began with the Brahms third sym 
Giacomo Rimini as Rataele is the third - a third consecutive appearance at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 7. She gave her phony, more rarely heard here than the 
of a fine trio. He sings and acts the annual Chicago recital at Orchestra Hall on January 20, after which she began other three It was a conservative, schol 
Camorrist to perfection, with just the = her mid-Western bookings with a tour of the South Viss Nash plans to spend arly reading, splendidly executed, particu 
right romantic, swashbuckling touch. All the summer in Paris. larly effective in the final movement 
three won a tremendous success with the Brahms’ thick orchestration was made 
audience. An extensive review is not transparent and clear Then came a real 
called for, as the Chicago performances HUT UU TT tour de force in the Tschaikowsky 
of the work were noted at length in these “Francesca da Rimini” poem. This i 
columns when they occurred, but the general measure of | pleased her hearers. Others in the cast were Constantin far from the greatest music Tschaikowsky ever wrote, but 
excellence of the three principals was testified to by the Nicolay as Dancairo, Desire Defrere in the two roles of it was done with tremendous brilliance in the energetic se 
storms of applause which followed each act. A feature of | Morales and Remendado, and Margery Maxwell and Car tions and suave beauty in the Francesca episode—that clari 
the performance was the Apache dance in the final act men Pascova as the Gypsy Girls. There were incidental net solo is something not to be forgotten! After the inter 
bold, daring, a splendid example of the art of modern dances by Pavley and Oukrainsky, with Marinuzzi at the mission New York heard Arnold Bax’s “Garden of Fand 
dancing at its highest standard. Messrs. Pavley and Ouk-  conductor’s stand. for the first time Bax, an Irish composer practically 
rainsky, who originated the dance and performed it with “Le CHEMINEAU,” JANUARY 29 (AFTERNOON), unknown here, evidently has fancy and poetic imagery 
Misses Nemeroff and Ledowa, were literally cheered to the There is no finer performance in the repertory of the The “Garden of Fand,” which deals with mortals who join 
echo by the audience which appreciated the unusual terpsi- Chicago Opera than Leroux’s “Le Chemineau;” or better, the creatures of the sea on an island and are lost when the 
chorean art to its full. Cimini conducted with vigor and Richepin’s “Le Chemineau,” for it is the Jatter’s drama and _ island sinks, is highly imaginative music for the most part 
animation. ‘ , not the former’s music that thakes the show, although the modern (can one avoid Debussy et al.?) but not bizarre 
“CARMEN,” JANUARY 28. music is, indeed, a vivid comment on the action, which is Its chief fault was length; and neither Mr. Bax nor any 
one else can make a dance in three-four time sownd like 


On Friday evening, January 28, there was not one seat 
to be had when Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore made 
their appearance in the leading roles of “Carmen.” These 
two magnets scored individual triumphs, both being in 
excellent voice and spirits. 

Of course Mary Garden was the center of attraction 
for many reasons, She was a tantalizing cigarette girl, 


perhaps all that is necessary. Its presentation at last Sat- 
urday’s matinee was a real triumph for French art. In 
place of Maguenat, who sang the role here two seasons 
ago, Dufranne was Le Chemineau. Original creator of the 
role, one cannot imagine that it can be better done. Worthy 
partners were Yvonne Gall as Toinette and George Bak- 
lanoff as Francois. These are real singing actors of the 


anything except a waltz, no matter how unconventional the 

thematic material. It was a highly interesting work, directed 

with sympathy and understanding by Mr. Stock, and it 

afforded the various choirs of the orchestra fine opportunity 

to display their virtuosity. To end with, there was Strauss’ 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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Motion Picture and Musical Interests 
Meet at First National Conference 


MUSICAL COURIER 


February 3, 1921 


Three Days of Discussions, Interesting Papers and Practical Demonstrations Prove of Vital Importance to Exhibitors, Directors, Publishers and 
Musicians Gathered from Many Parts of the Country—Committees Selected to Secure Closer Relationship Between Musicians and 
Exhibitors—Cooperation with Women’s Clubs Urged—Special Training for Playing to Pictures Advocated in Conservatories— 
A Plea for Complete Musical Score and Better Cue Sheets—Explanation of New Music Tax Pact—Rothafel, Riesenfeld 
and Hyman Open Their Theaters to the Congress for the Benefit of Visiting Exhibitors—Permanent 


Organization Begins with Over Three Hundred Members 


Almost three hundred members of the newly formed 
First National Congress of Motion Picture and Musical 
Interests, met in the College Room of the Astor Hotel, 
New York, Monday, January 24, to formulate plans and 
listen to addresses pertaining to music and movies. Re 
gardiess of the earnestness and seriousness of the varied 
allied interests which had assembled there, the prime object 
of the meeting was overshadowed twice by the discussion 
that arouse the first morning over the new Music Tax Pact. 
After heated arguments and irrelevant personalities had 
been indulged in, the chairman finally restored order and 
the original program continued. This, however, was not 
a circumstance to the final outcry that burst forth just 
before the closing on Wednesday afternoon, following an 
address by Charles K. Harris, the publisher. Again many 
personalities entered into the impromptu remarks and for 
a few moments it seemed as if a serious wrangle would 
ensue Fortunately Ernst Luz, representing the Loew 
interest, demanded a hearing, called the discussion out of 
order and emphatically stated that the floor of this con 
vention was no place to argue the merits or lack of merit 
of the Music Tax, and that he for one insisted that the 
publishers present continue at some other time and place 
His very sincere speech was greeted with much applause 
and ended complications that might have proven serious. 
Soon after this the meeting was brought to a close, cement 
ing plans and resolutions that made the conference of 
motion picture and musical interests a permanent organiza 
tion 

The Motion Picture News stood sponsor for the project 
and Charles D. Isaacson, its musical editor, organized the 
conference and acted as permanent chairman, Gathering 
together representatives of every branch of the great motion 
picture industry in any way affiliated with music. It was 
the combination of ideas and theories that have been ad- 
vanced for some time, the getting together for the mutual 
benefit of the two great forces, for a better understanding. 
The object of the conference is best explained in the chair- 
man’s opening address: “The time has come for concerted 
action on the part of the musical and the motion picture 
interests for an alliance which will have for its aim the 
simplification of motion picture music; an alliance which 
will serve both musicians and motion picture interests tor 
the mutual welfare of the industry and arts; an alliance 
which will further the movement to bring good music into 
the motion picture theater as a means for the development 
of the highest type of picture patronage.” 

The first address was to have been made by Samuel 
Rothafel, director of the Capitol Theater, but owing to an 
important message that called him from the hall, his talk 
to the conference was delayed until later in the afternoon. 
John C, Freund had for his subject, “The Musical Fratern- 
ity Becomes the Ally of the Picture Theater.” He discussed 
the importance of good music being given at the picture 
houses and assured the convention of the hearty support 
from all musicians and musical publications 

Ernest R. Voict Expresses Some Goov Ipras, 

Ernest R. Voigt, from the Boston Music Company, 
talked on “Picture Music and Musicians of the Future.” 
He believed that every College of Music and Conservatory 
in the country should establish a department for the training 
of young musicians for picture theaters, contending that 
this was a distinctive field, and that being merely a good 
musician does not necessarily mean that one is qualified 
to direct an orchestra, play the organ, or even sing to 
pictures. It is a branch of musical training yet in its 
infancy, he said, and one which will ultimately develop to 
a position ranking with the opera and symphonic director- 
ship. Mr. Voigt stated that he had. corresponded with 
fifty cf the most important schools in the country and had 
received replies from almost every one expressing great 
interest; but the universal demand was to know where 
such instructors could be obtained. The possibilities from 
these suggestions seemed so vital that a committee was 
formed to investigate conditions and make. plans for 
development along these lines. In fact, there was no sub- 
ject brought before the conference that appeared of greater 
importance, and it remained one of the definite suggestions 
advanced, He believes that the New England Conservatory 
is the only school that has established such a department, 
with Edith Lang as instructor of organ playing to pictures. 
While the conference was still in session a telegram was 
received from Rochester, stating that all branches of music 
for pictures would be taught in the new Eastman School 
of Music in that city. This seemed a big victory for Mr. 
Voigt’s suggestion, and the subject of special training 
was often discussed, Each authority who spoke was asked 
to give his opinion, 

The second point brought out was a criticism for the 
poor qualiy of the current “Cue Sheet” now on the market. 
An encyclopedia or catalogue, it was suggested, should be 
compiled for the use of the smaller exhibitor so that he 
would not be so helpless when these “cue sheets” were 
found impossible for his use. Mr. Voigt believes that 
this would be a vast help to a director, enabling him to 
locate music catalogued to express all emotions, sounds, 
etc. This, too, seemed of importance, and various opinions 
were given on the subject. A committee including a pub- 
lisher, a composer, a director, and a member who specializes 
in “cue sheets,” was formed to look over the field of 
possibilities for such a book, and to submit a report to the 
chairman. After this very interesting address there was 
an open forum and the suggestions were discussed at length. 
Mr. Luz, musical director for the Loew interests, said that 
from actual experience in employing five hundred musicians 


for their various theaters, the average musician was not 
qualified to direct motion pictures. 
Tue New Music Tax. 

Mr. Rosenthal, representing the directors of the American 
Society of Composers and Authors, was introduced to 
explain the new music tax. According to copyright law 
and a decision handed down by the Supreme Court, he 
declared this tax to be perfectly legal and said that it was 
the intention of the publishers who belonged to enforce 
it against all theaters playing their publications without 
paying a tax of ten cents per seat per year for each and 
every theater; and further, that the society was prepared 
to fight to the end in order to enforce this tax. He also 
stated that most of the publishers belonged. This was 
instantly challenged by Max Winkler, of Belwin, Inc., and 
S. M. Berg, of the Exhibitors’ Trade Reiew. A heated word 
battle was fought at this point, with Mr. Winkler resign- 
ing in favor of Mr. Berg, who cross questioned every 
statement made by Mr. Rosenthal. A list of publishers 
who belonged to this society was read. Mr. Berg then 
declared that such publishers as Carl Fischer, with a 
catalogue of over seven thousand active numbers, the 
Boston Music Company, Charles H. Ditson, G. Schirmer 
(with a catalogue of thirty thousand), and others with 
big catalogues, were not members and that their combined 
numbers censtituted ninety percent of music played at all 
picture houses. Also that no exhibitor, in his estimation, 
needed the popular music from the society’s publishers and 
a program could be made up exclusive of their numbers. 
He denounced the proposition as primarily wrong. <A 
heated argument followed when Mr. Berg estimated that 
the income from the picture houses alone would net the 
society between one and two million dollars each year. 
He demanded of Mr. Rosenthal an explanation as to how 
this money would be divided. 

It was explained that fifty percent would go to the pub- 
lisher and fifty percent to the composer. There were many 
exhibitors present who explained their cases and told of 
disagreeable law suits that followed. This word battle 
ended nowhere. This society, according to Mr. Rosenthal, 
was fully determined to fight for its rights and the opposi- 
tion was equally determined. Joseph Breil, the composer, 
added a touch of humor to the argument; he agreed that 
it was all very interesting but he also wanted to know when 
he could expect his share. Mr. Berg’s final statement 
was in the form of a warning to exhibitors, that if they 
accepted this tax, there was nothing to keep the majority 
of publishers from combining also and charging one dollar 
per seat if they chose, which would kill the small exhibitor. 
The argument continued to such length that the convention 
was forced to rush luncheonless to the Capitol Theater to 
see that splendid organization at work. 

The cooperation of Hugo Riesenfeld, S. L. Rothafel and 
Edward L. Hyman, by throwing open their theaters for 
the benefit of the convention and explaining in detail 
their organization was a splendid demonstration of the 
good fellowship toward the visiting exhibitor and was 
heartily appreciated. One hour was spent in the magnifi- 
cent Capitol Theater listening to part of the musical 
program, and then the visitors were taken to the projection 
room for further details of musical program arranging. 
S. L. Rormarer Covers tHe Picture Grounp 1n Detain. 

Mr. Rothafel was the first first speaker of the afternoon 
session; “Picture Showmanship Through Music” was an 
instructive and intimate explanation of his method, and 
indeed he is a master showman of pictures. One did not 
realize that there exists so many tricks to the trade until 
explained by Mr. Rothafel in his unique manner. His 
current program was analyzed in detail. It was his 
original idea to have the orchestra seated on the stage where 
the audience could see the man and unconsciously the 
musicians would play better; also he preferred the velvet 
jacket to the usual dress suit, believing that it established 
an intimacy between audience and orchestra, which was 
necessary. Changing the markings of music to suit the 
occasion did not in his estimation detract from the effect 
or artistry. When he first came to New York he expe- 
rienced great difficulty in persuading a musician to act as 
director for him, he said. Finally he prevailed on Carl 
Edouarde (now musical director of the Strand) to take 
the job. He laughed and said he wished he could give 
out the name of prominent musicians who today are asking 
him for the position. One of his great sources of informa- 
tion about public taste is the sale of records. He said 
he gets the name of the best seller in every class and plays 
it for his audience, thereby creating an interest, for there 
are always those “who have the record at home.” To 
illustrate his showmanship still further, he explained that 
the picture shown the week before at the Capitol—the 
picture of the Cadets at West Point—was accompanied 
by the same music to which the boys drill. He himself 
went to West Point and secured a list of the favorite 
marches, thus creating a perfect mental picture of an actual 
scene. At this point he explained that he never used 
operatic selections with scenes, for if he did, through the 
familiar music, he would instantly create two mental 

ictures, thus spoiling his scene. e was as eager now, 
Se insisted, for development of the present standard of 
presentation as he was years ago when he rented chairs 
from the undertaker and showed his picture in the little 
dance hall above his saloon (if there was a funeral, there 
was no show). Mr. Rothafel was in favor of special 
training for pictures, but he insisted that the fundamental 
idea must be good musicianship and not too academic a 
training which was the great fault today—a training to 


develop a keen dramatic sense, to stimulate the imagination 
and, above all to learn to be sincere in presentations. 
“Bunk” would not pay he declared, and if there was one in 
the audience who realized a false idea, then the showmanship 
would certainly suffer. 

Lirtte Lert ror Erno Rapée to App. 

Erno Rapée, the musical director for Mr. Rothafel told 
“How the Orchestra was handled at the Capitol.” Mr. 
Rothafel had covered the field so thoroughly that there was 
little left for him to add, although he did suggest to 
exhibitors to follow the method adopted at the Capitol, 
of allowing a musical director a final rehearsal alone with 
his men. Then changes and suggestions could be easily 
made with a complete understanding ,and the musicians thus 
enabled to do better work. He also approved of special 
training for playing to pictures but felt that from three 
to six months’ practical experience in smaller theaters 
would develop a talent for leadership that nothing else 
would. He also advocated the encyclopedia; in fact he 
himself, has just lately compiled such a volume now in 
press, it was learned, 

Joseru C. Bren. Apps a Bit or Humor, 

Joseph C. Breil, the composer, spoke on the “Complete 
music score.” This was a plea for the ideal musical program 
for the future where the composer and the picture director 
would work together. As a usual thing the composer is 
given a very limited time for such a task; “The Birth of 
a Nation” was written in six weeks and most of the time 
while he was on the train. Mr. Breil told of his first 
score, “Queen Elizabeth,” written in two weeks, that there 
was almost no support from the director, and with the 
limited time allotted these conditions had forced the con- 
ductors to adopt the present plan of musical accompani- 
ment. He confessed that this was the ideal but that the 
industry was in its infancy and the possibilities were un- 
limited. This ideal score applies to one or two big pictures 
a year, not the fifty-seven varieties. 

Max Wink er Dirrers with Mr. Bret. 

The next speaker was Max Winkler, one of the best 
known “cue sheét” publishers, and who did not agree with 
Mr. Breil and calmly stated that the music score would 
never become a standard, that it was next to impossible 
to keep the music intact while sending it around the 
country, that the films were often torn and shortened con- 
siderably, and grand confusion ranged when an orchestra 
attempted to follow a score under present conditions. He 
really was most amusing in his remarks. Having de- 
nounced most of the cue sheets as absurd and impossible, 
he read from one of the sample sheets, showing where 90 
percent. of the selections offered had no orchestration; 
three were in manuscript, two could not be located, and 
the remainder, foreign publications, were very expensive 
to arrange. He advocated a cue sheet that a small director 
could find in his limited library. The use of popular music 
for scenes he bitterly opposed, for in very few cases did 
the lyric suit the picture and that in most cases it detracted 
from the picture and was fatal. The cue sheet, he stated, 
is for the smaller exhibitor; the big picture houses here 
in New York, have a staff of musicians to work out every 
detail. Mr. Winkler was appointed on the committee for 
arranging a catalogue. A round table discussion followed 
until the meeting adjourned to the next day. 


C, M. Tremaine Tetts or Musica ADVANCEMENT IN 
Turis Country. 

Mr, Alcrost, from Musical Industries’ Chamber of Com- 
merce, read the address prepared by C. M. Tremaine, 
director of the National Music Advance Bureau, who was 
present, but unable to talk, owing to a very bad cold. The 
subject was, “The Spread of the Interest for Music in the 
Picture Houses” and his views would be a variable asset 
to the exhibitor if he will use them. Mr. Tremaine gave 
very interesting statistics on musical advancement in this 
country. He explained the enormous sums of money spent 
each year on musical education and musical entertainment, 
a most complete survey of the entire situation and the 
big part music in picture houses was playing in educating 
the masses. In other words, he gave the dollar and cents 
viewpoint. He also enumerated the various daily news- 
papers that were giving thousands of pages yearly to 
musical articles showing the big part that the press 
played in the advancement of music. Mr. Termaine is the 
author of “New York’s First Music Week,” a very complete 
volume covering our celebration of last year. 

Winifred Marshall, soprano, sang a group of songs in 
costume. This was not up to the standard of our big 
houses, but was interesting to the visiting exhibitor, to 
illustrate how dainty songs and costumes add much in mak- 
ing a satisfactory musical number. 


Leonarp Liestinc Discusses THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
Picture INpustry AND Musicat Arr. 

Leonard Liebling, editor of Mustcat Courter, addressed 
the meeting on “What the Picture ladustry Can Get from 
the Musical Art and Vice Versa.” As he said himself, most 
of his discussion was about the vice versa. There is no 
reason why pictures and music should not be united, Mr. 
Liebling stated, for one enhances the other. He frankly 
confessed himself to be an ardent movie fan, and that he 
got a great deal more enjoyment out of listening to some 
of the movie orchestras in connection with the pictures 
they illustrate than he had experienced from hearing sym- 
phony concerts of an inferior kind. He related an interest- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LEIPSIC DEVOTES ENTIRE MONTH 
OF DECEMBER TO BEETHOVEN 





Nikisch and the Gewandhaus Orchestra the Principal Factors in the Festive Celebration—Alexander Schmuller and Joseph 
Pembaur Please as Soloists—“Fidelio” at the Stadt Theater—Other News of Interest 


Leipsic, January 1, 1921.—Leipsic’s musical life in 
December was entirely dominated by Beethoven, whose 
150th birthday was commemorated by a series of success- 
ful festival concerts, of which Arthur Nikisch conducted 
three at the Gewandhaus. The symphonic works chosen 
for these recitals were skillfully selected, and each of 
them presented a different BKeethoven to us. The 
“Pastorale,” given on the first evening, and the “Ninth,” 
on the last day by the Gewandhaus Orchestra under 
Nikisch’s guidance, were festive in the truest sense of the 
word—festive above all the brilliance and of the orchestral 
coloring. It is incomprehensible at times how Nikisch 
planes down all the hard angles and corners we meet 
with in Beethoven, producing a smooth entity of sound 
that is not easily surpassed. 

Alexander Schmuller and Joseph Pembaur were the 
soloists; he first played the Beethoven violin concerto 
with all the technical and tonal qualities he has command 
of and earned a great ovation, although a more spiritual 
penetration into the opus might have been desired. Joseph 
Pembaur’s pianistic conceptions stand in striking contrast 
to this. The concerto in E flat major was almost super- 
analyzed, nervous, restless, and a trifle siurred in its pas- 
sages, strikingly beautiful alone in the slow movement. 

“FIDELIO,” 

The Leipsic Stadt Theater, too, celebrated Beethoven 
with a new setting of “Fidelio.” Emil Sonnenfeld equip- 
ped it with new stage decorations, carried out after the 
designs made by Oswald lhrke, for whom a great future 
may be predicted with certainty. This means an im- 
portant step towards the “stylistic” stage, not yet suff- 
ciently appreciated in Germany. The chief scene, the 
castle yard, is the same in the first and second acts: high, 
windowless, oval walls enclose a sunken courtyard, from 
which steps lead up to the castle gate. Semi-darkness 
reigns during the first act, and the yard is flooded with 
light only in the final picture. Marcelline’s little room 
at the beginning of the play is very happily conceived. 
Another step in the right direction is taken by cutting 
out the change of guards in the first act, which always 
struck the spectator as grotesque, if not comical. After 
all the “goose step” period has passed for good and all 
in Germany. 

The least successful of the scenic innovations would 
appear to be the scene in the dungeon. Why does one 
always forget that a dungeon was only a damp, low brick 
hole? Why are we always shown a veritable cathedral 
aisle of lofty grandeur? 

ScHERCHEN Leaps Notras_eE CONCERTS. 

Hermann Scherchen, the conductor of the Konzertverein, 
also devoted one of the evenings of his cycle to Beethoven. 
The chief symphonic works were the “Coriolanus Over- 
ture” and the “Eroica;’ sandwiched in between them was 
the piano concerto in G major, rendered by Frieda 
Kwast-Hodapp with entrancing richness of tone and a 
crystalline technic. Scherchen’s powerful and virile na- 
ture probably stands in closest relation to the spirit of 
Beethoven. Never before have I heard such an “Eroica;” 
never before have | wholly comprehended the gigantic 
boldness embodied in the work. 

The other two orchestras concertizing in Leipsic—the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Hans L’Hermet and the 
Reussiche Kapelle under Heinrich Laber—also remem- 
bered Beethoven in their December concerts, of course, 
so that altogether Leipsic had its full share of the 
celebrations—and more. 

But there was other music as well, and very modern 
music, too. Scherchen presented us with the two sym 
phonic first fruits of Hans Pfitzner and Anton Bruckner. 
Pfitzner’s contribution consisted in the three overtures to 
the “Feast of Solhaug,” a typically German work with 
brilliant touches throughout. Bruckner’s first symphony 
met with a great success; in respect of powerful themes 
the work rivals the later symphonies of the composer, 
but it possesses many weaknesses of instrumentation. 

Scherchen introduced himself as a modern conductor 
in another concert with a program founded on_ the 
development of the modern chamber orchestra: Wagner’s 
“Siegfried Idyl” in the original setting used at the premiére 
at Triebschen in 1869; 
Schénberg’s Chamber Sym- 
phony; and Schreker’s 
Chamber Symphony. The 
concert was an unbounded 
triumph for Scherchen and 
his orchestra. No common 
measure can be laid on the 
individual performance of 
every member where rhyth- 
mic unison and dynamic 
shading come into question ; 
it was simply a_ glorious 
piece of work, Ten re- 
hearsals had been held, and 
every bar represented the 
ideal image of the conduc- 
tor’s inner ear. 

Commenting singly on 
these compositions, it may 
be granted that Schénberg’s 
veestasy sometimes veers on 
gesticulation and that at 
times he shrieks in order to 
be heard. But these pas- 
sages are outstripped by 
others of such healthy Ti- 
tanic virility or of such 
charm and delicacy that 
they leave indelible impres- 
sions. In any case, Schon- 
berg’s work is of far more 
importance than Schreker’s 
Chamber Symphony, with 
which the,concert ended. 


The only pleasurable emotions that we recall are produced 
by the sensuous coloring and certain rhythmic peculiarities 
of the scherzo. 

A parquet full of musical monarchs applauded Hermann 
Scherchen; among them were Nikisch and Otto Lohse, 
the conductor of the opera, the violinists Davisson and 
Wollgandt, nearly the entire conservatory staff, numerous 
members of the opera company and musicians from 
neighboring towns. It was a great day in Leipsic’s mu- 
sical life, a day not easily forgotten. Dr. Apotr ABer. 


ZURICH LIKES RUDOLPH GANZ 


Zurich, December 25, 1920.—At the symphony con- 
cert of the Tonhalle Orchestra, Joseph Szigeti, the 


Hungarian violinist and professor at the Geneva Con 
displayed his 


servatory, great art in Viotti’s concerto 





JOSKPH SZIGHTI, 
Hungarian violinist, who is the violinistic favorite of Switzer- 
land at present and who is to make his American debut neat 
season, 


in A minor, making this work highly enjoyable by 
his beautiful, warm tone, fine musicianship and perfect 
technic. The cadenzas by Joachim were flawlessly played, 
and the second number, Vitali’s “Ciaconna,” revealed a 
most refined interpretation and ease of execution; the latter 
work, which is most often heard unaccompanied, was on 
this occasion given with the assistance of string orchestra 
and organ, as arranged by Respighi. 

The orchestral numbers were Beethoven's overture, 
“King Stephan”; Debussy’s “Iberia,” and the “Cappriccio 
Espagfiol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, all of which were ade- 
quately given by the orchestra under Dr. Volkmar Andreae. 

GANz’s BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 

A great and deserved success was won by Rudolph Ganz, 

the Swiss pianist, who, prior to his return to the United 





THE LEIPSIC SYMPHONIC CONDUCTORS, 
There is, of course, Artur Nikisch of the Gewandhaus, dean of them all; and then the three men shown: (Left to right) 
Hans L’Hermet of the Philharmonic, Hermann Scherchen of the Konzertverein, and Prof. Heinrich Laber of the Reuss 
Orchestra of Gera. 
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States, followed up the success of his appearance as the 
soloist in a recent symphony concert here (mentioned in 
the last Zurich letter) with a piano recital at the Tonhalle. 
_ The finest impression of the evening was made by Ganz 
in his rendition of Chopin’s B minor sonata, which he en- 
dowed with bigness, tenderness, poetry and all-encompass- 
ing technic. His finest group brought Bach in Liszt's 
variations on a motif of the Cantata “Wienen, Klagen, 
Sorgen, Zagen.” “Then he sang tenderly a romance by 
Mozart, which was followed by Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” 
closing with a. brilliant performance of Weber’s “Perpe 
tuum Mobile” from his C major sonata 

Two pieces by Ganz then charmed the audience. The 
rest of the program contained three preludes by Debussy, 
two “Chants Polonais” by Chopin-Liszt, and Paganini- 
Liszt’s “La Chase” and “Campanella.” 

With this long program the audience was not satisfied, 
but demanded several encores at the close, giving the artist 
a great and deserved ovation. 


Tue BreeTHoven CELEBRATION. 


In honor of Beethoven, the Zurich mixed choir with the 
Tonhalle Orchestra gave the “Missa Solemnis,” which, un 
der the direction of Dr. Volkmar Andreae, received an 
excellent rendition, especially on the part of the solo quartet, 
made up of Gertrude Forestel, of Vienna; Ilona Durigo, 
of Budapest, and Karl Erb and Paul Bender, of the Munich 
National Opera. The Municipal Theater also celebrated 
Beethoven’s birthday in December by a revival of “Fidelio.” 


“Der SCHATZGRABER.” 


But the mightiest deed of the theater was a performance 
of that most difficult and latest work of Franz Shreker, 
“Der Schatzgraber.” One need not agree with the Frank 
fort critic and Beethoven biographer, Paul Bekker, that 
in Shreker a genius of Richard Wagner's magnitude has 
arisen, but can: still feel that here is a stupendous work of 
a very great genius, who also writes his own librettos, and 
who goes his own path in the way he handles his wonderful 
orchestra, full of unheard of harmonies and colors, but 
also at times full of the most entrancing melody Phat 
such a difficult work can be presented in an excellent man 
ner speaks well for the Ziirich opera N. B 


Ornstein-Zanelli Recitals Prove 
Huge Success in Cuban Capital 


Havana, Cuba, January 12, 1921—TIt has been our 
privilege to be present on more than one occasion when 
Leo Ornstein played his own compositions in various 
cities for the first hearing Quite a fascinating experience 
from a psychological standpoint! And Havana was no 
exception. They listened, they smiled politely, they 
laughed ant! then they settled down to the serious business 
of analyzing these strange flashes of mood and color. It 
all ended in prolonged and energetic hissing—the highest 
expression of approval from a Latin-American audience 


The first concert, December 27, was given to a very 
excellent house but for the second one on the thirtieth 
the Nacional Theater was filled and that means a very 
large number of people. 

There was little doubt that such compositions as Leo 
Ornstein chose from those of his own pen were, by all 


odds, the best liked by the Cubans. They were absolutely 
fascinated by the strangeness of theme and treatment 
and they never got quite enough of listening to Ornstein 
by Ornstein. Getting back, however, to the classics, 
Ornstein did some very beautiful things in the two Liszt 
rhapsodies, twelve and thirteen, and also in the group of 
Chopin which comprised nocturnes, studies, valses and the 
G minor ballade, One thing more that was unusually 
enjoyable was the performance of the two best known 
concert pieces of Cyril Scott—the “Danse Negre” and the 


Irish Reel. These were remarkable for their undeniable 
vigor of rhythm 
ZANELLI PLEASES 
Renato Zanelli—it’s almost as much of a pleasure to 
slide back and think of that lovely voice as it was to sit 
and listen to it at the time More than just a voice 


there is a great deal of personal magnetism, a command 
ing stage presence and dramatic ability to make an aria 
with only thin piano support, the compelling picture that 
it should be. The foregoing bespeaks much and unusual 
ability. There was the prologue from “I Pagliacci” which 
quite brought down the house. In addition, there were 
arias from “The Masked Ball,” Verdi, and “La Favorita.” 
Donizetti Some modern Italian and Spanish songs 
completed Mr. Zanelli’s part 
of the two programs. Of 
the latter, the most delight 
ful in composition and ren 
dition was the “Primavera” 
of Tirindelli. We do not 
ever remember hearing it 
done so well. The concerts 
were under the auspices of 
the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musi 
cal, which is bringing some 


of the best artists in the 

states for recitals during 

this season 

MARTA DE LA Torre Comt 
Home ror Recitat 


he warmest welcome im 
aginable, quantities of 
and an unmarred be 
lief in her future were some 
of the outstanding features 


roses 


of the reception that was 
accorded to Marta de la 
Torre, the young violinist 


of Havana, who returned 


here for a recital under the 
direction of the Sociedad 
Pro-Arte Musical on Mon 
day, January 10. Her pro 


gram was an ambitious on 
two concertos, the one 

of Tartini in D flat and the 

other of Lalo. Considered 
(Continued on page 62) 
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GALLO OFFERS TO TAKE INTO PARTNERSHIP 


RES 


PONSIBLE PERSONS FOR FORMATION OF 


BIG CORPORATION TO PROMOTE OPERA 


Celebrated Impresario, Whose Magic Wand Has Heretofore Turned Many Gigantic Enterprises Into Gold, Is Willing to 
Put Up Dollar for Dollar with Other Interested Parties for the Establishment of Numerous Opera Companies 
Throughout the United States and Canada—Would Use His Own San Carlo Opera Company as a 
Nucleus—He Believes More Opera Is Wanted and Needed—The Success of the 
San Carlo Opera Company 


AN INTERVIEW WITH FORTUNE GALLO 


Fortune Gallo, the grand opera impresario, offers to take 
into partnership, not as “angels” but as co-workers, any 
persons of sufficient financial resources who will put up 
dollar for dollar with him in the organization of a big 
corporation to increase the number of companies presenting 
grand popular prices in the United States and 
Canada 

He will put his own San Carlo Grand Opera Company, with 
which he has made a fortune in the last few years, into 
the new corporation as a nucleus after the coming season. 
He is willing to forego the profits he is sure to make by 
continuing with only one San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, which is established and entrenched, booked 
solid on substantial guarantees for this season, and on 
which right now he can practically compute his profits 
for several seasons to come, This he will continue to do, 
if no forward with capital for the larger 
scheme 

rhis 
nor want, 
tain only the 


opera at 


alone 


One comes 
should make it plain that Mr. Gallo does not need, 
any partner or partners if he continues to main 
organization. The fact is that he does 
not care to undertake alone the tremendously increased 
responsibility, financial and managerial, of multiplying it 
into a number of companies even though collectively they 
might become a national institution and a veritable gold 
mine. Another reason is that beside the San Carlo, he 
already has his hands full with the management of other 
ventures, including: Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe; 
Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist, who comes from 
Italy and South America heralded as “the greatest violinist 
of the age;” Emma Trentini, in a new comic opera, and 
the Gallo Comic Opera Company in Gilbert and Sullivan 
and similar repertories 

With only two permanent resident opera companies and 
only one permanently organized touring company (the San 
Carlo) in this country, thoughtful students of the musical 
situation jong have contended that there should be at least 
twenty to place America on anything like a national footing 
as concerns grand opera. 

The San Carlo alone 


one 


cannot possibly supply all of the 
opera hungry centers eac h year, It simply supplies as many 
cities as possible every season, visiting some important 
communities only once in two or three years. Other grand 
ire companies have come and gone. Some of them have 
lasted a week or less, and some have endured for nearly 
a season. Meantime, the San Carlo has continued from one 
success to another for nine years, which indicates that it 
is organized and maintained on the right basis. 

Those who wish to enter into this arrangement with 
Mr. Gallo for the season of 1921-22 may call the new 
corporation by any high sounding, idealistic subtitle they 
wish, or they may make it a plain business venture, so 
long as the San Carlo name continues and the result is 
more popular grand operas for more communities. 

In his general offices in Aeolian Hall, Mr. Gallo in an 
interview with a representative of the Musica Courier 
explained his proposal at some length. 

He Bevreves/Amertca Neeps anp Wants Opera. 

“There is no doubt that America needs and wants grand 
opera,” he said. “There has been agitation and discussion 
for years, and many spasmodic attempts to solve the 
pre »blem 

“Perhaps the most serious effort made up to this time 
to popularize grand opera was that of the late Oscar 

Hammerstein. Beginning with the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York about fifteen years ago, he planned to place 

resident companies in the larger cities. For a_ time, he 
succeeded, branching out with the Philadelphia Opera 

House, which he built, and giving performances in Boston 
and other cities. But he was compelled to relinquish his 
dream about ten years ago. A group of Chicago financiers, 
with the cooperation of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, then formed the Chicago Opera, reorganizing 
the Hammerstein forces for the purpose. This company 
is still in existence, forming with the Metropolitan the 
only permanent resident companies we have. About the 
saine time, the Boston Grand Opera Company was organ- 
ized, but that went the way of many others. 

“Although by agreement with the Metropolitan, Mr. 


Hammerstein was bound for a term of years to remain out 
of the field, he conceived the idea of organizing a national 
grand opera circuit, with locally built opera houses and 
seasons of varying periods. 

“I was convinced years ago, and I have not changed my 
opinion, that with few exceptions managers have not 
understood the problem of placing opera within the reach 
of the general public. These few have had more or less 
success up to a certain point, but they have been limited 
either in resources or ambition. Perhaps they have just 
gone out after the money and have been content with 
modest returns, accepting that greatest of fallacies that 
grand opera is a luxury and cannot be made to pay big 
profits. There are a hundred reasons why operatic ventures 
have failed so often and there are as many explanations 
that do not explain. 

“The San Carlo has been successful and the success has 
not been accidental. I shall try to tell you why. 


Tae Success or THE SAN Caro Company. 


“In the first place, when I launched the company nine 
years ago, | knew,that few, if any but the largest cities, 
could afford to build much less maintain, an adequately 


—- 
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Charm and a pretty voice were the dis- 


tinguishing features in the singing of 





May Peterson—New York Tribune, 
December 14, 1920. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
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Music League of America, 
1 West 34th St.. New York 
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equipped opera house. Neither could these cities maintain 
for any length of time a local company. America was not, 
nor is it yet ready, to adopt the European system, with 
municipally owned opera houses, resident companies and 
visiting stars. Still, I was certain that this wonderful 
country, rapidly becoming the first in the world, must 
sooner or later have opera, and that it already wanted opera. 

“It seemed to me that touring companies offered the 
only solution, for a time at least. Therefore, I proceeded 
to organize such a company. I began with a policy from 
which I have never departed, that it has been modified here 
and there. First of all, within my resources I assembled 
the best I could find of artist, chorus, orchestra, costume 
and scenic material. I chose the best and most popular 
of the operas with a view to exploiting the talents of my 
personnel to the best advantage. Then I carefully selected 
such cities and communities as I was sure would be inter- 
ested in music, and I gave them the best I knew. Equally 
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important, this first San Carlo Company was operated 
on strictly business principles, as has every one since. 
When I spent a dollar, I got a dollar’s worth for it, and 
so did my public, a little more. 

“That first season was modestly successful; not so much 
to brag about, but still a success and encouraging. So 
the next season, I tried to do a little better. I retained 
the artists who had won popular approval and supplemented 
them with others who had made reputations elsewhere. I 
improved the chorus and orchestra, broadened the reper- 
tory and got better costumes and scenery, And that is 
just about what I have been doing ever since, Each year 
has been better than the year ne both in the quality 
and scope of the performances and in the public approval 
and financial returns. Don’t tell me grand opera at popular 
prices does not pay! I know better, provided it is con- 
ducted properly.” 

Here, Mr. Gallo paused to deprecate the use of the 
personal pronoun. It should be explained that in his case 
this is necessary, because he is the San Carlo; he has no 
official directorate, no executive committee, no backer but 
himself. 

“This year,” he continued, “I consider the San Carlo has 
achieved metropolitan standards. Opening at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, it goes over what has come to be 
known as ‘the San Carlo Trail’ greatly elaborated in every 
department, with the authority of eight successful seasons 
and with the brightest prospects it has ever enjoyed. 

“The reception it has had everywhere, particularly in the 
last five years, and the growing interest of the public in 
music drama as the people become acquainted with the 
masters, convinces me that the time has come to branch 
out. The San Carlo is booked solid throughout the season, 
and it does not begin to answer the demand. More similar 
companies are necessary. I cannot do it alone. The visits 
of such companies, the phonograph in the home, constant 
discussion in the press and other agencies have created 
a situation that is bigger than any one man. 

“If it is not immodest to say so, I bélieve I have demon- 
strated how the situation can he «met that the public 
appetite may be satisfied and the investment justified. 

“The San Carlo Grand Opera Company has proven the 
value of the permanently organized touring organization 
beyond any doubt both as a strictly artistic contribution 
to the national life and as a financial investment. The 
idea should be greatly extended along the same lines, and 
I am ready to go ahead if other men will go ‘fifty-fifty.’” 

R. D. 


Southern Musical Bureau Bankrupt 


Norfolk, Va., January 31, 1921—On January 27 bank- 
ruptcy petition was filed by the Southern Musical Bureau 
in the Federal Court of Norfolk, Va. The bureau, formed 
fifteen months ago by Einar A. Bergstrom, Joseph P. 
Schaeffer and John H. Jones, places its liabilities at 
$25,259.73, with no assets, and claims $75 as property ex- 
empt. Forty-six claims are listed as unsecured, aside from 
657 persons listed as holders of unexpired season tickets. 
Of this total 233 persons are of Norfolk and 434 of Rich- 
mond, 

The largest item listed is a sum of $2,250 due Frieda 
Hempel on a promissory note given her for her recent con- 
cert in this city. Nineteen artists are listed as holding 
contracts for services which have been cancelled. These 
are Leta May, Edward Lankow, Ralph Boscho, Anna 
Fitziu and Andres De Segurola, Mildred Dilling and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, Toscha Seidel, Florence Macbeth, Jean 
Gerardy, Arthur ‘Rubinstein, Reed Miller and Nevada Van 
der Veer, Mary Jordan and Samuel Gardner, Emmy Des- 
tinn and Philip Benyan, Benno Moiseiwitsch and Carolina 
Lazzari. 

It is claimed by Mr. Jones that this action became neces- 
sary several weeks ago because of the inability to secure a 
suitable building in which to hold the concerts and the lack 
of public support. 


Graveure to Tour Europe 


Louis Graveure, who has had such phenomenal success 
on his California tour, will give two extra concerts in 
San Francisco at this time, and has been engaged to return 
in January, 1922, opening the tour at The Exhibition Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, January 8. On his next tour he 
will give concerts opening in California; then all the prin- 
cipal cities of Oregon and Washington, working east to 
Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Graveure and his manager, W. H. C. Burnett, will 
go to Europe for a concert tour June 1. Mr. Burnett has 
opened new offices in Detroit at 626 Ford Building. 


Giorgio Polacco Arrives 


Giorgio Polacco, the ‘well known operatic conductor, 
formerly of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies, 
arrived Sunday from Europe on the S. S. Aquitania. He 
came in answer to a cable summons from Mary Garden, 
and has already joined the forces of the Chicago Opera 
Association, conducting “Manon” last (Wednesday) even- 
ing for his first performance. Edith Mason Polacco could 
not accompany him here, as she is engaged at Monte Carlo 
for the annual season there, 


Mina Elman Recital in February 
Mina Elman, sister of Mischa, will make her debut song 
recital on Tuesday afternoon (Washington’s Birthday), 
February 22, in Aeolian Hall. Miss Elman is a dramatic 
soprano, and is considered by such excellent judges as 
Luisa Tetrazzini and John McCormack to be one of the 
most elegible recruits for the operatic stage. 


Campbell to Sing in Mt. Vernon 


John Campbell, tenor, will appear with the Glee Club of 
the Westchester Woman’s Club of Mt. Vernon on Friday, 
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“ARTISTS CANNOT BE SOLD UNLESS NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED,” SAYS HEALY OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Well Known Concert and Theatrical Manager, on Visit to New York, Believes War Time Extravagance Is Over and 
People Want Their Money's Worth—Tetrazzini, Graveure and Kerekjarto Among His Popular Attractions— 
A Chance for Big Opera Man at Head of San Francisco's New Opera Company, He Believes 


Frank W. Healy, active and energetic Pacific Coast con- 
cert and theatrical manager, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, was in New York this week and reports general 
prosperity throughout the West. 

“Of course the era of war time extravagance has passed,” 
said Mr. Healy. “People have gotten over the way they 
had of going to any show and taking a chance on getting 
their money’s worth. They want now to know what they 
are going to see, and no artist can get by on the coast un- 
less he has something real to offer. 

“National advertising is also more necessary now than it 
ever was before. Local advertising has to be carried, of 
course. But that is not sufficient unless the trade papers 
have given the artist a good sendoff. All this talk you 
hear in certain quarters about people not reading the mu- 
sical papers is just foolishness. People do read the musical 
papers, and every manager knows that it is impossible, to 
sell an artist, especially outside of the big cities, unless 
they do a lot of national advertising. This is just as true 
of musical artists as it is of any sort of merchandise. The 
name of a properly advertised article sort of gets in the 
air. Everybody gets to know it and then it is easy to sell. 
If they don’t know it, it’s impossible to sell. 

“I am opening up a lot of new towns throughout the 
West, and furthermore I am taking artists into- towns 
where there is a woman's club, without. booking them 
through the club.- This used to be thought impossible. 
Perhaps it was in the old days, but it is no longer so, Gra- 
veure is one of those who made a big success in San Fran- 
cisco this season, and who was sold for a series of concerts 
throughout the State without the aid of the clubs. 

“The trouble with the clubs is that they think they must 
have what they call variety. This means that if they have 
one baritone on their season's list they think they cannot 
use another, no matter how good he is. They get their 
subscriptions to their concert course by calling up all their 
friends over the ’phone as if it were some sort of a charity 
organization. 

“I figure that legitimate, straight business is a better 
way. If I think an artist has been well enough advertised 
and is widely enough known to be a drawing card, I simply 
go in and sell him without asking anybody’s permission. 
Of course, I have to go into the town ahead of him and 
make him the same as I would if I were advance man for 
Tetrazzini or any other big artists, but that’s all there is 
to it. 

“I am working with Steers & Coman in Portland and 
with Oberfelder in Denver and a number of other local 
managers of greater or less importance. Besides Graveure 
1 am having Kerekjarto and a number of other big artists. 
And I am having a big time with Tetrazzini. 1 show the 


big artists at the Exposition Auditorium, which has an 
immense seating capacity and is pretty good for music. 

‘How about opera?” asked the interviewer. “Has Be- 
hymer got his company, the La Scala Company, or what- 
ever he called it? 

“Behymer has got a lot of scenery. But, I'll tell you, 
when Scotti came out there with his company, he showed 
the people how opera ought to be given. We played him 
in the Exposition Auditorium. I had a gridiron built in 
front of the organ, a big stage and regular flats the same 
as in any ordinary opera house.” 

“Isn’t it true that an opera company is being organized 
in San Francisco ?” 

“Yes. Some of the money has already been subscribed 
and a lot has been bought. If only some big opera man 
would go out there and push the thing it could be easily 
put over. Everything is booming out our way, and, though 
prices are not going down very rapidly, there is a feeling 
that conditions are returning to the normal.” 

F. F. 


American Song Composers’ Festival, June 1-2-3 


An American Song Composers’ Festival of more than 
usual interest is to be held in Greenwood, Ind., in the Polk 
Memorial Building, on June 1, 2 and 3, 1921. Grace Por- 
terfield Polk (Mrs. Ralph Polk), of Greenwood and Mi- 
ami, Fla., is managing the affair, which is called the “Indi- 
ana Song Contest.” There will be prizes for six classes of 
songs, as follows: Prize of $100 for the best art song; 
prize of $50 for the second best art song; $100 for the best 
ballad; $50 for the second best ballad; $25 from Junior 
Club members of the National Federation of Music Clubs; 
$25 from the Juvenile Club members of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

The contest will close on May 1 and the prizes awarded 
on June 3—Indiana Day. The object of the contest is to 
encourage and assist struggling composers. 


Reception to Mrs. Coolidge 


The MacDowell Club gave a reception to Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge in the concert hall of the club, 108 West 
Fifty-fifth street, January 30. Preceding the reception a 
musical program was rendered, comprising two Brahms 
compositions, sonata in D minor for piano, and quartet in 
A major for piano, violin, viola and cello. In both of these 
works Mrs. Coolidge played the piano parts and surprised 
the audience by her technical efficiency, clarity and musi- 
cianship. The other participants were Hugo Kortschak, 
violin; Louis Svecenski, viola, and Willem Willeke, cello 
At the conclusion of the concert refreshments were served. 











H. Godfrey Turner 


has the honour 


to announce 
that he has engaged 


TOGA OEY A 


Estelle Liebling 


the soprano 


to give a series 
of unusually interesting 
programs throughout 


this country during the 
1921-1922 season. 


“I am sure that this 
intelligent artist 

will be among the first 
in this branch of art. 
Everything is there— 
voice, intellect, 
musical emotion, and a 


charming personality.” 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 














THE SPIRIT OF KINDERGARTEN MUSIC 


The Present System and the Plans for the Future 


more inspirational than childhood? Combine 
with this the great charm of music and you have the 
sweetest thing in the world—the real joy of living. 
Public School music has devoted too much attention to 
music in the grades and too little to the kindergarten. 
The responsibility for inefficiency rests entirely upon the 
schools which train the teachers of kindergarten, and not 
upon any failure of school authorities to enlarge the scope 
of work or develop the possibilities. 

When a young lady expressed the desire to become a 
teacher of kindergarten very little thought or consideration 
was given to her musical ability. Why this should be 
so when more than sixty per cent. of the activities of the 
kindergarten center themselves solely around music of 
some character, is a difficult thing to decide. Teachers 
who would otherwise be very efficient in the training 
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HARRISBURG (PA.) TELEGRAPH. 


“An artist of the first class. His voice 


has much quality; his phrasing and ex- 
quisite shading are a real delight. His 
opening number was so beautifully sung, 


that it was greeted by a perfect ovation.” 








HAENSEL & JONES 


NEW YORK 


MANACEMENT 
AEOLIAN HALL 








of these little children sometimes feel that the task is too 
great, because they lack a real musical sense. There is 
no doubt that there has been very excellent music provide d 
for this purpose, and a lot of inferior composition also. 
We have always believed that musicianship should be the 
first consideration in qualifying a teacher for this work. 
This of course presupposes a natural aptitude for kinder- 
garten methods. 
Tue Osject or Music IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

“Musical training is given in the kindergarten for the 
same purposes that are recognized in grade work, These 
are the development of musical appreciation, the gaining 
of control over an artistic mode of expression and the 
encouragement of original expression. 

“The methods to be used in the kindergarten must 
differ from those of the grades because of the immaturity 
of the children. All methods of teaching should be 
adapted to the child’s stage of development. Appeal must 
be made to the specific interests of the period and through 
the channels which the child is using to become acquainted 
with his world.” 

The above is quoted from an article entitled “Methods 
of Teaching Music in the Kindergarten,” by Luella S. 
Palmer, assistant director of kindergartens, New York 
City. It will readily be seen that an approach to the 
subject from this standpoint is pedagogically sane. Dur- 
ing the kindergarten age it is perfectly safe to approach 
the subject of appreciation of music, first, by teaching 
children to listen to choice songs and instrumental com- 
positions, and then seeing that they actually become 
acquainted with this material, This provides that the 
selection of musical material should be done in the most 
careful manner. The music which appeals to the adult 
mind would not necessarily make the same appeal to the 
immature child. “Rhythm is the particular phase which 
appeals most strongly at this period. The music that a 
little child loves best must have a dramatic rather than 
an intellectual meaning, have distinct melody and a fairly 
marked rhythm and repetition, rather than contrast.” 

A Few Derects 1n TEACHING. 

One of the most diastrous things in kindergarten music 
has been the great amount of music work performed by 
the teacher. Usually seated at an upright piano with her 
back to the children she has played accompaniments and 
sung along with the children to the point where she was 
really entertaining (?) the group, rather than developing 
a sense of musical appreciation and musical cooperation. 

In many school systems today the piano is not used 
to accompany singing of a familiar song, nor does the 
teacher sing with the children. This gives her a real 
opportunity to hear and appreciate what the children are 
doing, and as a result, most of the vocal defects which 
exist at that age may be detected and corrected. The 
little onces who have difficulty in singing up to pitch and 
carrying a melody become the objects of individual at- 
tention and instruction, and in the end profit immensely 
by the “listening” method. 


LISTENING VERSUS SINGING. 
One of the most important factors in all music appre- 
ciation, is that the child shall be taught to listen correctly 
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PAUL DRAPER 


Will Teach Song Interpretation 


Such recommendations as in Harold Bauer's letter reproduced herewith are 
proof perfect of Mr. Draper's qualifications. 
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and to hear correctly. Again to quote Miss Palmer: 
“After the children have had the initial training in 
listening to music, a selection which they have never heard 
should be played. At its close they should be encouraged 
to express their ideas of its meaning. The interpretation 
should never be forced; it will spoil the artistic effect of 
the music if detailed descriptions are attempted. It is 
sufficient evidence of having developed a listening ear 
and musical understanding if the child has felt the mood 
of the music which was being rendered. 

“After the child has become sensitive to this quality of 
music, compositions which are beyond his power of in- 
terpretation should be played without comment or 
question. The piano music which is best loved by children 
at the kindergarten age is that with simple rather distinct 
melody and which interprets moods contemplative, happy, 
gay, humorous or martial. 

“Even more important than listening to good instru- 
mental music is the listening to songs sung with pure 
tone. The teacher should be a good model in order to 
train a child’s ear to discriminate in quality of tone. The 
piano should seldom be used as an accompaniment when 
the teacher sings to the children; the child should gain 
a clear impression of the quality of the beautiful singing 
voice.” 

More might be said on the subject, 
directly or pointedly. 

RHYTHM AS A Factor. 

As rhythm is the most vital element in music at this 
stage, it is important,that it shall not merely take the 
form of hand clapping, marching, moving of arms, etc., 
but shall be a well organized attempt at dramatization. 
It must be made clear that all practical motions such as 
walking, running, skipping, etc., are rhythmical in charac- 
ter and are better performed, if considered from the stand- 
point of articulation with music. Elementary eurythmics, 
if there be such a thing, might well be applied, even at 
this early stage. Song dramatization is a means for 
enlivening the otherwise unattractive material which for 
many years has been used as “music” in the kindergarten. 

Tue SINGING Voice, 

This is a real problem of the kinde rgarten. How much 
can I teach and when shall I teach it, have been two 
leading questions for generations. Many will tell you 
that to give any formal instruction in this particular 
would destroy the spirit of the whole program. Perhaps 
technical instruction would, but we cannot see why chil- 
dren should be started with false impressions and notions 
concerning what constitutes proper tone production. Miss 
Palmer’s opinion on this point is interesting: 

“The singing voice should be as natural as the speak- 
ing voice. The head tone should be obtained and used 
constantly without conscious effort on the part of the 
child. There are two ways in which it can be developed 
naturally as a habit, through imitation of the teacher 
and by calling to mind the picture which is to be portrayed 
in song. If these methods do not correct the 
singing of some child whose voice has a poor | quality the 
child may be asked to sing “sweetly” never “softly,” as 
a hushed tone can often be given in a wrong way. 

“For the best tone training a song should be developed 
through imitation of the teacher, unaccompanied by the 
piano. If the teacher’s voice is not pure and true, and 
she must use the piano, the melody only should be played 
until the children have learned the song. After the 
children understand something of the story which the 
song is to tell, the teacher should sing it through several 
times, rather slowly but giving it smooth connected phras- 
ing. When she hears some of the children beginning to 
accompany her, she may suggest that they hum it through 
with her once or twice. Then they may try to help her 
with the words. When several children seem to know 
the song they may be called upon individually to repeat 
it. 


but not quite as 


“Early in the term the voices of the children should be 
tested separately. The teacher should know the ability 
of each individual child and the child should hear the 
quality of his own voice. Many who are called mono- 
tones are not physically defective but are unable to hear 
correctly. If allowed to sing only with the group they are 
carried along by their neighbors and bad ‘habits become 
more firmly established, thus making it more difficult to 
overcome them later.” 

CONCLUSION, 

Creative work must play an important part in kinder- 
garten music. The spirit of childhood shows itself in 
many ways and original music is one of the most expres- 
sive. But the theme is long and impressive. There is no 
more wonderful thing in life than the joy of being a child, 
and therefore it would be plain neglect if the most power- 
ful influence in school training—good music—was not 
encouraged and given its proper place in education. 


Proceeds of “Russian Isba” for Refugees 


The Commonwealth Center will give as the first benefit 
performance, under its Nationalization Center of Arts, the 
typical and picturesque “Russian Isba,” Serge Borowsky, 
director, which began an engagement at the Lexington 
Theater on Monday evening, January 31, followed by 
performances on the evenings of February - 2, 3, 4 and 
5, with matinees on February 2 and 5. Twenty- five per 
cent of the proceeds of the first night and of the first 
matinee will be given to the Russian refugee children. 


Rosensweet Studying with Hutcheson 
Josephine Rosensweet, the sixteen year old pianist who 
recently made a successful debut with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has returned to New York to resume 
her studies under Ernest Hutcheson. 


Patton for Handel and Haydn Society 
Fred Patton has been engaged by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston for its performance of Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” which will be given on Easter Sunday, 
March 27, 


Riegger Assists at Organ Recital 


On January 30, an organ recital was given at the Girls’ 
High School of Brooklyn by Carl G. Schmidt, assisted by 
Neira D. Riegger, contralto, 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEWS : 


“Mr. Harrold’s voice 
completely fills the ear 
with its golden tone, its 
power, its resonance, its 
response to emotional de- 
mands. It is now one of 
the two or three greatest 
voices in the world. He 
gave generously of his 
powers last night and 
he was marvelous.’’ 











MONTREAL HERALD: 


‘Harrold, tenor incompar- 
able, sang with a depth of 
emotion and a finesse of 
artistic interpretation. 
Throughout the entire per- 
formance he gave evidence 
of the beautiful quality of 
his voice, a sympathetic, 
rich tenor of rare flexibility. 
Passionate, throbbing, in- 
tense, his golden tones poured 
forth the exquisite melodies.” 











ORVILLE 


HARROLD 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING OPERATIC 
FIGURES OF THE SEASON 


With the Metropolitan and the Scotti Opera Companies 


09900000 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 

‘’The most definite triumph of the performance came with Harrold’s singing of Rodolfo’s 

famous narrative. The performance had to halt for a considerable period while the 

big audience rewarded the singer with a demonstration amounting to an ovation.” 

$09 OOOO 
IN “LOUISE” JANUARY 16th. 

NEW YORK SUN: “ORVILLE HARROLD AS JULIAN LOOKED THE IDEALIZED 




















CHARPENTIER AND SANG ROMANTICALLY LIKE AN ARTIST.” 
NEW YORK MAIL: “ORVILLE HARROLD’S MARVELOUS FRENCH DICTION 


WAS BALM TO THE EAR.” 





LOS ANGELES EXPRESS: 


‘Orville Harrold took the great honors 
of the evening. His first aria was a 
triumph of art and voice. He 1s a 
well-grounded musician, equipped with 
a splendid vocal instrument, inspiring 


through its splendidly poised tone and 


production.” 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


OOOO OOOO 








VANCOUVER WORLD: 


‘Amid a constellation it is not easy to 
shine, but Orville Harrold was the out- 
standing figure and his auditors dwelt on 
his every note. His performance was one 
of the finest bits of work and as near 
perfection as it could reasonably be. 
What superb artistry.” 


1 WEST 34 STREET NEW YORK 
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Diaghileff's Russian Ballet Retains Splendor of Ensemble 
Despite Loss of Some of Its Most Famous Dancers 


ARIS, December 30 
p 1920.—Serge Diag 
hileff's Russian Bal 

let was undoubtedly 
the most sensational feature 
of the Paris musical season 
of 1920. All the local ccte 
ries of ultramodern leanings 
were afoot to offer this re 
markable organization a cor 
cial Staid con- 
ervatives delegated an 
equally impressive following 
Pheatre des Champs- 
These latter were 
conspicuously war-like and 
resolute, lips puckered in ad 
vance to whistle derision and 
throats cleared for invective 
hissing. The extremely lim 
ited number of ten perform 
coming 
more 


welcome 


to the 


Klysees 


ances rendered the 
contest of factions 
thrilling, and accelerated the 
mad rush to the box office 
for entrance to the battle 
arena of the pros and cons 
of the tenth day 


The end 


and the departure of the ballet for Italy found the com- 
hatants still in trim condition and eager for further thrills 
rumored about that the ballet will again be 
spring for 
before leaving Europe for its summer tour in South America 


it is already 
in) Paris in the 


The personnel ot 
the ballet has under- 
great changes 
since. its American 
tour, leaving only a 
skeleton of the former 
organization Famous 
dancers and choregra 
phists such as Nijin- 
ski, Lydia Lopokova, 
Adolf Bohm and Cec- 
chetti were conspicu 
ously among the mis 
sing, Perhaps no other 
organization of world 
reputation could boast 
of retaining the splen 
dor of its ensemble 
after losing so many 
of its leading lights 
The ballet has also 
been reduced to about 
half its former num 
ber Mr. Ansermet, 
the Swiss conductor, 
is still in charge of 
the orchestra, and the 
rendition of the works 
offered retained the 
former high degree of 
excellence despite t! 
fact that the orchestra 
did not come up to 
the standard of the 
Metropolitan 

Of the new produc 
tions the most impor- 
tant was unquestion- 
ably “Le sacré du 
printemps” (“Dedica 
tion of Spring’), the 
music by Stravinsky, 
and the most advanced 
ballet he has written 
third stage, 


gone 





and the public had all its 
irons in the fire. The fact 
that hooting and whistling 
of the Philistines disturbed 
the performance seemed 
only to heighten the pleas- 
ure of participation in the 
contest, and in the counter- 
offensive the Stravinsky 
admirers launched some 
equally formidable salvos 
This performance also fur- 
nished additional proof of 
the nullity of distance, for 
it was therein that our 
American “shimmy” first 
reached Paris in gala, Not- 
withstanding that Massine 
had created artful varia 
tions of the steps for the 
dancer, the dance was 
greeted with cries of deri 
sion and “shimmy” groans 
by the public. 

’ The dance of Sokolova 
was a sensational feature 
of this performance A 
series of symbolic gymnas- 
tic movements based on 
the savage tribal consecra- 
tion of spring, the dance 
was equally acclaimed by 


Leader 


(Left) 


several 


INS 
‘ 


of 


The choregraphy here reaches its 
the interpretations of Michel 
Nijinski being first and second in priority, The last stage, 
the contribution of Massine, is the most radical. 
dancing as well as in his choregraphic conceptions, Massine, 
the successor of Fokine and Nijinski, is more startlingly 
original, more sensational than his predecessors, Of all 
hallet productions, “Le sacré du printemps” 
most irresistible excuse for pro and counter demonstrations 


First leader of the “parade,” 


success 


return performances 
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MANUEL DE FALLA, 


the new Spanish orchestral 
composer of “Tricorne.” 


school 


“jazz.” 


Fokine and 


In his 


offered the 


and 


his treatment. 


proponents and opponents, assuring Sokolova a distinct 


The music of “Le sacré du printemps” is difficult to de- 
scribe, but may be summed up in the assertion that it was 
truly Stravinskian in the preponderance of rhythmic lines 
Its development is extremely varied and 
the emphasis ever strongly marked, 


“PULCINELLA,” 


In contrast to the ultra modernism of 
i ’ above 


“Le sacré du _ printemps’ 


was Stravinsky's “Pulcinella,” 
the music is based on Pergolesi. 
he adheres to the classic line and simple 


eighteenth century or- 
chestration. <A_ hint 
of satire was never- 
theless conveyed at 
times by such effects 
as the flute carrying 
the melody accom- 
panied by the  bas- 
soon ! 

Satir’s “PARADE.” 

The “Parade” bears 
a two-fold  signifi- 
cance, although the 
audience commented 
even more upon the 
Day chorus of Pablo 
Picasso than upon the 
ultra modern music 
of Eric Satie. The 
entire production is 
conceived in the 
fashion of the great 
cubistic painter. As 
in our childhood days, 
this “Parade” repre- 
sents a circus parade. 
Of the three acts, the 
second, entitled “La 
petite fille a meri- 
caine,” is worthy of 
note. In the music 
Satie portrays a sat- 
ire on American 


The dance of “la petite fille” 
is the American fox-trot and the antics 
of Charlie Chaplin as seen through the 
eyes of Massine and adapted to ultra 
modern orchestration by Satie. 
“Parade,” Satie employs and exaggerates 
the more blatant side of American ragtime as the basis of 
In this respect Satie’s conception of our 
“jazz” may be termed the common experience of the com- 


In the 


(center) M. Leonide Massine as the Chinaman, (right) second leader of the parade. 


feeling. 


poser who resorts to the ex- 
pediency of choosing a for- 
eign musical idiom in_ his 
own works. Instead of se- 
lecting the more refined and, 
therefore, less obvious, 
rhythmic or thematic idioms 
he is almost sure to pick 
out the coarsest and most 
bombastic characteristics as 
a basis for his compositions. 
This is, indeed, regrettable. 


De Fatia’s “TRicorne.” 


If one 
“Tricorne” 


expects in the 
of Manuel de 
Falla the same obvious 
rhythms of Spain as in 
Satie’s treatment of Ameri- 
can rhythms, he is sure to 
be disappointed De Falla 
may be termed the leader 
of the new Spanish sym- 
phonic school, and is the 
possessor of the most ad- 
vanced orchestral technic. 
As to the “Tricorne” ballet, 
although lacking in the 


banal features which we are wont to associate with Spanish 
music, it is nevertheless undeniably Spanish in rhythm and 


“Les femmes de bonne humeur” (music by Scarlatti, ar- 
ranged by Tommasini) and “Contes russes” 
have not been performed in the United States. 
require special comment, nor do they smack of the sensa- 
tional, as do some of the above named works. 


( Liadow ) 
They do not 


The repertory also included pieces known to the Ameri- 


cited, 
in which 

Herein 
tion. 





IGOR STRAVINSKY, 


Famous Russian composer of “The Consecration of de 


Spring” and many other notable works. 


works, 


going musical and technical equipment. 








Pedagogical System.—Editor’s Note.] 
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of the monsoon, 


INDIA HEARS THE “PERSIAN GARDEN” 


Beautiful Singing and Tableaux Prove of Especial Interest—Mrs. Farquharson Presents Successful Musical Enter- 
tainments—Mme. Sadow-Pittard Gives Concerts—“Tin-Panny” Pianos Arouse Criticism 
[This is the first letter received from the Musical Courier’s correspondent in India, since her appoint- 


ment several months ago. Mrs. Eldredge gives some interesting details about the musical life in that country 
and she will from time to time write other letters. She is, incidentally, an exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield 


ARJEELING, INDIA, December 1, 1920,—I have 
been detained longer than I expected in Darjeel- 
ing, hill station in the Himalayas (7,800 feet up), 
where English people, mostly from Calcutta and the 
province of Bengal, come to escape the heat and rains 
The season is May and October, when 
Darjeeling is crowded, but many stay for six months. 
For amusements there are the regular tennis, bridge, 
dancing and rinking parties at the English Club; two 
weeks of races, one in May and the other in October; 
the Flower Show in May and the Horse Show in Oc- 
tober; innumerable dances, fancy dress balls, rink car- 
nivals; Government House garden party and ball, a 
sprinkling of local talent concerts and daily cinemas. 
The music which accompanies the cinema perform- 
ances might be worthy of note as the pianists are not 


drive a musical 


(Continued on page 41) 


bad, but the pianos are squeaky, tin-panny affairs which 
i i person 
hears objections to these instruments, so that doubtless 
they do not give offense to many. 
case in any English community in India, there are a 
certain number of people who understand and appre- 
ciate good music, which they usually enjoy together at 
private teas and dinner parties. 

From time to time during the season there have been 
concerts given by various organizations for different 
charitable purposes. The singers have been for the most 
part mediocre, but there have been some first class musi- 
cians here whose music has been greatly appreciated. 

Tue “PerstaAn GARDEN.” 

The most notable event of the season from a musical 

standpoint was the “Persian Garden,” which was given 


almost insane. One seldom 


As is usually the 





can public, such as “Prince Igor,” “Scheherazade,” “Pe- 
trushka” and “Les Sylphides.” 
Savina, a young English girl of seventeen or thereabouts, 
and a new acquisition to the ballet, created a sensa- 


In “Les Sylphides,” Vera 


PIANISTS AND PIAn- 
ISTS 


Among Paris recit- 
als of this season (as 
well as of all other 
seasons) the pianists 
dominate in number. 
Brailowsky’s two re- 
citals were exception- 
ally well attended. 
The Russian pianist 
was in excellent form 
and heightened the 
esteem in which he is 
held in France. Alice 
Frisca, the San Fran- 
cisco pianist, is an at 
tractive young de- 
butante and will un- 
doubtedly make an 
enviable reputation in 
Paris as a_ concert 
artist. The ever pop- 
ular Rudolph Ganz 
gave two Paris recit- 
als, the first of which 
was for the benefit of 
former graduates of 
the Conservatoire. 
Charles Kelly, the 
English pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at 
Agricultural Hall, 
playing, among 
others, works by D. 
Severac, Rhené- 
Baton, Yorke Bowen, 
and Balfour Gardi- 


ner. Mr. Kelly proved an interesting interpreter of modern 
Georges Lalewicz is the possessor of a thorough- 


Three preludes and 
fugues by Brzezinski and 
a fantasie by Szymanow- 
ski were the modern fea- 
tures of his recital. The 
three recitals by Marius 
Gaillard, the very youth- 
ful and gifted pianist, 
were altogether unique. 
Mr. Gaillard is the first 
pianist to play the com- 
plete piano works of 
Claude Debussy, and 
brought to light a most 
uncommon versatility as a 
Debussy interpreter. 


Risier’s Recita, 


Edouard Risler con- 
firmed my pre-war im- 
pression of him as_ the 
dean of French pianists in 
his interpretations o f 
opuses 106, 109, 110 and 
lll, at his recital of De- 
cember 29. Although pre- 
dominantly the master of 
the romanticists, Risler is 
a Beethoven exponent ot 
the very highest order. To 
hold the public’s atten- 
tion throughout the inter- 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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BESIDES THESE GREAT 
MEN THERE JS ACERTRIN 
NUMBER OF ARTISTS WHO 
HAVE A DISTINCT FACULTY 

OF THEIR OWN 
BY WHICH THEY CONVEY 
TO USA PECULIAR QUALITY 
OF PLEASURE WHICH WE 
CANNOT GET ELSEWHERE 


-WALTER PATER — THE RENAISSANCE - 






- 


SOLOIST CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
in Chicago, January 14 and 15 


“Arthur Shattuck having taken a vacation of three yeurs 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, returned 
to that position yesterday afternoon. 

“The interval has been of benefit to him. He is a better 
pianist than he was the last time he appeared, and he by 
no means classified among mere pianists then. 

“There was vitality, incisive rhythm and well-sustained 
melody in his performance. The concerto is a highly 
grateful affair given the proper degree of dash and energy 
on the part of the player. Shattuck has it, and consequently, 
his appearance became an inspiring event.” 


Chicago Daily Journal 








“Arthur Shattuck is a pianist who believes in clear articu- 
lation. His playing of the concerto showed a mastery of 
the keyboard, a gift for artistic and poetic tone shading, and 
a talent for beautiful phrasing.” 


—Chicago Daily News 


“More energetically cheerful was the B Flat minor con- 
certo of Tschaikowsky played by Arthur Shattuck. This 
work has its excellent reason for being . . . 

“Mr. Shattuck got everything into his interpretation; 
brilliancy alternated with grace and delicacy; and he made 
it one of the big successes of the orchestral season.” 


—Chicago Commetcial Times 





“Arthur Shattuck was the soloist playing the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto. It was by far the best playing that he has 
ever done here. There was a breadth in his conception 
of the music and a sweep in his bringing out of the big 
phrases such as he has never given us before . . . He 
entered into the spirit of the work with an authority that 
carried conviction, The audience gave him a most cordial 
reception.” 


—Chicago Evening Post 


“Arthur Shattuck was soloist of the afternoon. This 
admirable pianist was heard in the Tschaikowsky B Flat 
minor concerto. A clean cut technic, excellent musician- 
ship, straightforward phrasing with no sentimental nonsense 
about it, and genunine artistry are attributes of this musi- 
cian. He was most cordially received.” 


—Chicago Daily Tribune 


“Yesterday's symphony concert was one of the finest 
programs of the season. . . . 

“Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, was the soloist, and 
he had chosen to play the Tachaikowsky B Flat minor con- 
certo. It has been done by the greatest pianists so that 
Mr. Shattuck had to submit to comparison with high stand- 
ards of pianistic performance. He stood the test well, and 
| add the heartiest appreciation of Mr. Shattuck’s talents. 
iia ae His tone was full, big, forceful, and his pianis- 
simo fine, and of excellent carrying power as well. The 
climaxes were stirringly built. 

“The audience found vent for its enthusiasm in long and 
loud applause, recalling Mr. Shattuck with every mark of 
approval,”’ 

—Chicago Evening American 
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imme Meteene Chicago 


NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN 
HALL 


January 18 


“Arthur Shattuck returned after two years’ absence 
yesterday to give a matinee recital at Aeolian Hall. Artisti- 
cally, Mr. Shattuck is reaping a reward unlooked for in his 
earlier career, which was that of the rich amateur; he has 





matured as a virtuoso, graceful and self-contained at the 





piano, and he promises as a musician to win serene Parnas- 





sian heights. Such praise was justified by his playing 
yesterday a Bach-d’Albert Toccata, Bach-Busoni Chorale, 
and after transitional Schubert pieces, the ‘Serious Varia- 
tions’ of Mendelssohn. Of moderns, Palmgr«n's ‘Bird Song’ 
and de Severac’s ‘Old Music Box’ were both encored, while 
Mr. Shattuck gave with greatest zest Debussy's ‘Reflets’ 
and Liszt’s ‘Concert Etude.’ ” 

—New York Times 


“Arthur Shattuck’s piano recital yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall was A Grade throughout. His readings were 
of the scholarly type, carefully thought out and exquisitely 
played. He was brilliant in the Bach-d’Albert Toccata and 
the Bach-Busoni Chorale, while Mendelssohn's ‘Variations 
Serieuses’ were a tour de force in their display of technic 


—New York World 


and dynamics.” 


“His, style always intelligent, sonorous and virile, was 
varied for the listener when he played with exceeding 
grace and delicacy an inpromptu of Schubert and two pieces 
which he had to repeat; Palmgren's ‘Bird Song’ and de 


Severac’s ‘Music Box.’ " 
—New York Herald 


“Mr. Shattuck played with that quite impeccable com- 
mand which was always characteristic of him.” 
—New York Sun 


“This young American pianist disclosed the well-balanced 
serious musicianship of the sincere artist and as always 
there was in his playing a true reverence for the com- 


position.” 


—New York Evening Mail 


“This music of Palmgren he played with much gusto 
and genuine effect. His style of playing holds much beauty 
of design and interpretative talent, both of which are al- 


ways impulsed by complete sincerity.” 


—New York Evening Journal 


Mr. Shattuck will be available for Season 1921-22 


Management: MARGARET RICE 


414 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 


STEINWAY PIANO 


DARTHUR OHATTUCK 
PLAYS 


HIMSELF INTO EFRVORL + 


OF THE FEW PIANISTS 
OF THE PRESENT 
DAY WHO HAS 
SOMETHING INDIVIDUAL 
TO GIVE. TO HIS HEARERS 


~ HENRY T. BINCK - NY BVENING Post - | 
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THE NEW MEN IN RUSSIAN MUSIC 


By Lazare Saminsky 


[Lazare Saminsky is a young Russian co r, con- 
ductor and writer on music, a © is visiting this country 
for the first time, coming from London where he was 
conductor of the New Russian Choral Society and was 
also called to lecture on Oriental music at Oxford, In 
Petrograd he was president of the Jewish Folk Music 
Society. In the absence in the last few years of prac- 
tically all reliable news from Russia, it is interesting to 
read what Mr. Saminsky has to say about some new 
composers whose names are scarcely known in this 
country. Incidentally his modesty prevents him from 
mentioning the fact that he himself is the composer of 
various works which have won attention abroad and 
will be heard here.—Editor’s Note.] 


Che last few years have brought forward several young 
Russian composers, noticeable on account of new means 
or methods introduced by them or because of a new spirit 
the last being much the more important. Among 
these composers we find all shades of musical thought. 
rhere are, for instance, brilliant, eclectic musicians like 
Maximilian Steinberg, the pupil and son-in-law of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Alexander Krein, the gifted young Moscow 
composer, 

Steinberg started as an obedient pupil of the Russian 
Academic School, a clearly marked follower of Glazounoff, 
became afterwards an ardent Scriabinist, and finished with 
unlimited admiration for Debussy, whose influence is par- 
ticularly noticeable in his delightful and exquisite music 
to Maeterlinck’s “Princess Maleine,” produced very success- 
fully at the Art Opera in Petrograd 

Alexander Krein is also an eclectic to a certain extent, 
although more individual than Steinberg. His biggest 
work, the splendid symphonic poem, “Salome, Poem of 
Passion,” combines exquisite thematic material and poly- 
phony of the best western type with some very beautiful 
emotional passages of the Hebrew religious character. 


Tue Uctra-Vio.ets, 


exhibited 


The extreme left of the modern Russian art is repre- 


sented by two newcomers, Nicolai Roslavietz and Nicolai 
Oboukhoff. Their music is permeated by ultra-violet rays 
of the most stormy and offensive modernism of our day. 
Of these two composers, Roslavietz, with his strikingly in- 
dividual impressionism in melodic design and the serious- 
ness of his art ideas, is the one who is expected to become 
a prominent man of the young Russian art. 

In comparison with the ultra-violet of Roslavietz and 
Oboukhoff, the other representative of our list, Serge 
Prokofieff, looks pretty innocent. The combination of 
some irreconcilable elements in Prokofieff’s music—of 
savage thematic conceptions and accents with some tangi- 
ble and almost naive European forms—clearly shows that 
the process of formation of Prokofieff’s individuality is 
not yet at its end, 

GNIESSIN AND MIASCOWSKY. 

The biggest personalities of present Russia are Michael 

Gniessin and Nicolai Miascowsky. I frankly confess that 


hardly am I able to give an impartial account of their ac- 
tivities. They are not only my comrades of the composition 
class of Liadoff and RimskyeKorsakoff at the Petrograd 
Conservatory, but both are aeons my closest friends, and 
I cannot conceal my admiration for them. 

Wagner’s “Tristan” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s marvelous 
little opera “Kashtshei” (The King Magician) were the 
spiritual nursing home, the cradle of young Gniessin’s 
dreams. Descendant of some famous rabbis of Lithuania 
and spiritual son of Rimsky-Korsakoff, he adapted the ar- 
dent pantheistism and the typical religious pathos from both 


LAZARE SAMINSKY, 
Russian composer, conductor and writer. 


parties. Gniessin’s symphonic dithyramb, “Wrubel,” for 
solo voice and orchestra, written in memory of the great 
painter with the same name, his biggest work, is a kind 
of inflammatory, and, at the same time, majestic pantheistic 
manifesto. It is a marvelous depiction of the spiritual 
exaltation of an artist’s communion with cosmic life and 
its eternal beauty. 

The creations of Nicolas Miascowsky, the brilliant Rus- 
sian symphonist, are rather of more terrestrial mood, in 
the highest and noblest meaning of this word, than those of 
Gniessin. His tragic and somber lyrics and his pathos of 
melody were nursed rather by Tschaikowsky and Rach- 
maninoff, the poets of the “Menschliches ; ” and at the 
same time we find in Miascowsky’s music a fine and poetic 
contrapuntal “tissue” of Brahmsian type. 

Miascowsky’s mastery of form is outstanding. Each of 
his fine symphonies and poems (among them the magnifi- 
cent “Alastor” and “Nevermore,” after Shelley and Edgar 
Poe) are full of finest invention as much in general con- 
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struction as in abundant formal details. One admires in 
him this admirable combination of great and thoughful 
technic, highest and most complicated musical culture, with 
touching ‘simplicity and humanity of his emotions. 

Is it not remarkable—this leadership of modern Russian 
art by men of such contrast, as a descendant of military 
commanders and Russian generals (Miascowsky) and a 
son of Jewish rabbis (Gniessin)? Is it not a clear indica- 
tion of the vast and unexpected possibilities hidden in that 
strange land? 


Werrenrath and “Typsy John” 


Werrenrath always manages to have something to elude 
the proof room. It is usually his name, but occasionally 
it is something in connection with his work. His last 
recital in Carnegie Hall, January 9, was widely advertised 
in the dailies in order to reach the many Werrenrath con- 
cert fans who have showered him for the past two years 
with requests to do “one more all English program.” The 
old time songs were particularly specified in the advertise- 
ments, among them “Gypsy John,” “The Lost Chord,” 
“Punchinello,” etc. The Evening Mail, in its apparent 
anxiety to make things more attractive to the prospective 
ticket b meme ype braved the Volstead Act and Eighteenth 
Amendment with a daily ad which persistently reiterated, 
“Typsy John.” Mr. Werrenrath tried not to disap int 
his audience, and though he changed one of his old 
lish lyrics to read “Italy” instead of “Germany,” he stuck 
to the original text of Clay's song and sang t e health of 
his hearers “in Romany.” 


Maier and Pattison | Reengaged for Pittsfield 


When Guy Maier and Lee Pattison appeared at the 
Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival last September they gave 
such pleasure and aroused such enthusiasm that all the local 
music lovers who were fortunate enough to be present have 
since been gloating over those who did not hear them. The- 
result is that these artists have been engaged by the Choral 
Art Society for a second concert, at the Colonial Theater, 
on March 23. Other cities that will hear them more than 
once this season include the following: New York, eight 
times; Boston, nine times; Cleveland, three times; Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Toledo and Haverhill, each twice. 


Patton Heard in Norwich 


Fred Patton recently appeared in Norwich and made 
himself an instant favorite, which is nothing new to those 
who have watched this singer’s phenomenal progress within 
the last year or so, Mr. Patton’s rise to fame has been 
due not only to his remarkable baritone voice of wide range, 
but also to his fine intelligence and sensitive understanding 
of music. 


Middleton Huge Success in San Francisco 


Arthur Middleton recently appeared in San Francisco 
and according to the headline of one paper and the articles 
in two others, “scored a huge sucess,” to say nothing of 
the way the other papers put it—with the same meaning. 
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FIRST RECITAL 


NORTH AMERICAN—Nov. 5, 1920. 
“A monumental musical task, unique in its edu- 
cational value 


Dr. 


PUBLIC LEDGER—Nov. 5, 1920. 

“The creative genius of the master stood re- 
vealed in a new and clearer light by this divina- 
tion.” 


SECOND RECITAL 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Nov. 11, 


Le i er et et tt oo 0 de Pett ttt eee 


1920. 

EV. 
ness, such style, such beauty of tone and limpidity 
of technique that it becomes a rare privilege to 
hear her.” 


PUBLIC LEDGER—Nov. 11, 1920. 

“ . . « « Mme, Samaroff created the other- 
worldly atmosphere to which the keys and pedals 
are but stepping stones.” 


Seasen 1921-1922 Now Booking 





THIRD RECITAL 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER—Dec. 3, 

“An audience limited only by the ca 
ford Ballroom heard the third of Mme. 
Evenings.” 


PUBLIC LEDGER—Dec. 3, 
Samaroff played the Pan (the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata) with 
a deep feeling and power of interpretation.” 


FOURTH RECITAL 


Pepise « LEDGER—Dec. 16, 1920. 


Iga 


Seratiord while the tt pianist, with the important expository aid 
of Dr. Stok ive ta Recital.” 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Dec, 16, 1920 

“The fourth of the Beetho 
Olga Samaroff attracted the usual capacity a 
THE ERQUTS ED = Des. 16, 1920 


‘The way Mme. Samaroff pla: it sonata in A major, . 26) 
ee ime femal pared ‘ ier sive.” 


FIFTH RECITAL 


Puc LEDGER—Dec, 24, 1920. 
Caperes invites 


NING Q BULLETIN Dec. 24) 193 
cal Rae ln aul eee ak Ogle 


SIXTH RECITAL ™ 


PHILADELPHIA ayn er ge 30, 


SAMAROFF 


BRINGS BEETHOVEN’S SONATA CYCLE 
TO BRILLIANT CLOSE 


Entire Series in Philadelphia Played to Record Houses 
BRIEF CRITICAL SUMMARY OF EIGHT CONCERTS 


full of expression, and with a fire and enthusiasm that literally swept 
the audience into a furore of ogee 


EVENING BULLETIN—Dec. 30, 
“Mme. Samaroff quite outdid ear in her playing of the ‘Ap- 


passionata’. 
PUBLIC LEDGER—Dec. 30, 1920 


1920. 
ity of the Bellevue-Strat- 
amaroff’s Beethoven Sonata 


as scarcely a vacant seat in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 


owski, gave her fourth Beethoven ote 


ven Sonata Recitals being given by 
audience.” 





and was profi 


hearers not to listen to her but to 
her readings are distinctive, originative and char- 


1920. 
major) with the command 


1920. 
yet , 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Appassionata’ Sonata.” 


SEVENTH RECITAL 


PUBLIC awit gene! 7, 1921. 
Bes ballroom w: 


programme 
qualities of ‘he payers imagination matched the wee 
ferellitye of the 
THE INQUIRER— an, ") 1921. 
was a most 
consummate artistic 


EIGHTH RECITAL 


gh meng | PUBLIC LEDGER—Jan. 14, 
Olga Samaroff 

played ‘the Save thirty-two sonatas of Beethoven to a brilliant 

PS. entire series in the last sonata of the 

—the 


EVENING BULLETIN—Jan. 14, 1921. 
“At its conclusion (Sonata Op. 1i1) and the end of the remarkable 
of recitals Samaroff w 


THE INQUIRER—Jan. 16, 1921. 


“Never was such a tribute 
conclusion of her 


NEW YORK 


climax was reached in the stirring performance of the 


filled to hear the 





<~ and impressive demonstration of a 


1921. 
brought her series of recitals in which she 


She reached the greatest height not only of the evening 


reat c 


Mme. Samaroff received an 


was given a veritable ovation.” 


better deserved, for the — successful 
her recitals signalized the triumphant achievement of 
and memorable feat.” 


BEETHOVEN SERIES 
BEGINNING: JAN. 26, 1921 
ENDING: APR. 8, 1921 
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The Worlt’s 
Greatest 





OxAMOMD 








ETHEREAL! 


Chicago American 


Seems to 
SMITE the strings ! 


New York American 
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ASTONISHES! h Wein of 


The Romance 
of Venice! 


New York Times 








i| 





Concert 
Harpist 














Dreams! 


ELECTRIFYING! 


New York Evening Mail 


MASTER! 


New York Evening Sun 





Unexpected— 
Astonishing— 
- Startling Effects! 


New York Evening Journal 


Emotional! 


EXTRAORDINARY! 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph 


A Higher Plane 
of Art! 


Chicago Evening Journal 


Brilliant! 
DRAMATIC! 


N. Y. Evening Telegram 


ONLY IN HEAVEN 
Shall I hear 
such playing! 


Chicago Tribune 





’ Has 
MODERNIZED 


his instrument! 


Chicago Daily News 


A REVELATION! 





| A Real 
TRIUMPH! 


Chicago Herald-Examiner 


ner on. 





UNDREAMED of 
POWER! 
Think the harp is 
Tinkling— 
Gentle? 
Then hear 
SALVI Play! 


New York Evening Mail 





An Angel’s Breath 
his pianissimo ! 


Enough for FOUR 


his volume! 


Chicago American 





In HIS hands 
POWER! 
CHARACTER! 


—NOT, as too often, 
merely an instrument 
of charm! 


New York Sun-Herald 


Makes the audience 
SIT RIGHT UP! 


Chicago Evening Post 








IMMEDIATE 


Favor! 


New York Evening Worid 





a 




















r 


The Storm Wind's 
Mighty Voice! 


IMMENSE 
and 
VIRILE! 





Now— 
A String Quartet! 
Later— A small 


ORCHESTRA! 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 








A DOZEN Combined 
| would fail to achieve 





what HE accomplishes! 
Almost DIVINE! 


Nashville Banner 


The Harp Limited? 

i] Salvi, extraordinary gen- 
ius, forever dispelled such 
opinion! 


Nashville Tennessean 








MARVELOUS—. 


Astonishing technique! 
Baltimore News 


Almost UNSUSPECTED 
POSSIBILITIES! 
Banished all thought 
of Monotony! 

Baltimore Morning Sun 


His playing was often 
ASTOUNDING! 
BREATHLESS! 
Virility and Power 
EXTRAORDINARY! 
Baltimore Evening Sun 


i New York—Chicago—or on tour—the comments are equally sensational, for this genius in whose hands the harp has become 
—for the first time—a great solo instrument of unlimited concert possibilities. 


(Over One Hundred Concerts this season—Already Over Thirty re-engagements for next season.) 
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An Eye Opener! 


From most delicate pian- 
issimo he rose to 
Effects 
STUPENDOUS 
and 
ELECTRIFYING! 


Dynamic Tones—like a 
Mighty 
ORCHESTRA! 


What marvelous 


Technique and 
WHAT POWER! 


Memphis News-Scimitar 


we 


Made people GASP with 


Astonishment! 


Fairylike pianissimo 
then 
Thunderous chords 
that fairly swept one along 
on an emotional tide! 


Unlike anything 
hitherto heard! 


Milwaukee Morning Sentinel 


STUPENDOUS 
Brilliancy ! 
Did not know the 
harp could be 

so Bright 
so Dark 


so like 
ORCHESTRAL 
Coloring! 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer 














While this 
Modern Orpheus 
did not cause trees up- 
rooted to leave their 
places, yet he performed 
feats hardly less 
ASTONISHING! 


Des Moines Register 





Phenomenal! 
The tonal effects he pro- 


duces are 
Marvelous! 


Sioux City Journal 


Management of the METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 





Super-Human Technique! 


Now Delicate 
Now Distant 
Now THUNDEROUS! 


Now Grave— Now Gay! 


An ORCHESTRA 
in itself—Salvi’s harp! 


Vicksburg Herald 





If we can credence 
Incarnation, 

then the soul of an 
Old Master 

was in our midst last night. 


Wheeling was NEVER 
so MOVED! 
so THRILLED! 
so ENTRANCED! 


Wheeling Register 








(Personal Direction of Hugh R. Newsom) 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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GALLI-CURCI SINGS TO 
5000 MILWAUKEANS 


Diva Arouses Audience to Cheers—Chicago Symphony 
Makes Visit—Arthur Shattuck and Mary Garden 
Greeted by Large Audiences 


Milwaukee, Wis., January 18, 1921.—Over five thousand 
people turned out Tuesday night, January 4, to listen to 
Amelita Galli-Curci, whose annual concert under Marion 
Andrew's direction is always one of the events of even 
such a vivid season as Milwaukee had had this year. 
Never has this wonder woman been in such superb voice 
and high spirits as upon this occasion, her exquisite art 
provoking such thunders of applause as almost shook so 
sturdy a building as the Auditorium. 

The program was one which showed her splendid artistry 
in its finest detail; her singing of such songs as those of 
l‘ourdrain, Debussy, the exquisite “Hymn to the Sun” 
from “Le Coq d'Or” with its amazing intervals, were 
marvels of purity of tone and lovely diction. Her superb 
technic in the Pergolesi and Paradisi numbers, and her 
marvellous command of coloratura singing in Bishop's 
“Echo Song,” and the theme and variations by Mozart- 
Adam, brought her an ovation that must have gladdened 
her heart, even though it is a nightly occurrence with this 
bn witching woman, who is the spirit of song incarnate: 
From. lowest velvety tone to the highest notes of her ex- 
quisite voice, she showed a development and increased 


wealth of imagination, an opulence of tone color that places: 


her easily among the very highest singers of the day, and 
supreme in her own class. Milwaukee is not given to 
letting itself go, but upon this occasion it stood and cheered 

Galli-Curci to the echo at the conclusion of the concert. 

Homer Samuels provided, as always, accompaniments of 
the greatest beauty and musicianship. He was also repre- 
sented by two delightful songs—“My Shadow,” and “When 
Chloris Sleeps”—while Manuel Berenguer’s flute numbers 
were a charming addition to the program. 

Cuicaco SYMPHONY. 

Other recent events of note included a splendid Bee- 
thoven-Wagner program given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, at its concert on January 3, in which both Mr. 
Stock and his magnificent ensemble distinguished them- 
selves, The symphony was the “Eroica,” superbly played. 
These fortnightly concerts by the famous orchestra are 
among the assets of the musical season. 

Paviowa CHARMS. 

On Christmas afternoon and evening, Pavlowa and her 
Russian ballet came to the Pabst Theater under the local 
direction of Marion Andrews where two splendid houses 
greeted them, and indicated unmistakably their admiration 
for this great interpreter of the dance. Her programs were 
entirely different at the two performances although her 
rare art was in full evidence in both. Alexandre Volinine, 
her dancing partner, came in for his share of the en- 
thusiasm, 

“Tue Messian” Hearn, 
December 28 was the occasion for the singing of “The 
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Messiah,” by the Arion Club, under the direction of Dr. 
Daniel Prothero, The club had the assistance of Winifred 
Henderson Thomas, soprano; Verna Lean, contralto; Ed- 
ward Atchison, tenor, and Herbert Gould, basso, whose 
work was for the most part acceptable. 
guished himself by a superb rendition of the role intrusted 
to him, while the club gave a splendid account of itself, 
singing with better tone and a more certainly balanced 
ensemble than it has ever done. 
Smattuck Wins Ovation. 

An artistic piano recital was given on December 19 at 
the Pabst Theater, when Arthur Shattuck, who has just 
returned from Europe, presented a fine program under 
the direction of Margaret Rice. Mr. Shattuck created a 
sensation by his splendid work. Always an artist of 
distinction and scholarly attainments, he displayed an in- 
creased breadth and grasp of his varied program, which 
brought him recall after recall. He is distinctly in the 
front rank of pianists. 

Mary Garden’s concert, on December 10, created an- 
other sensation, when Marion Andrews presented her to 
one of the packed houses that usually attend her concerts 
in the Auditorium. She gave a genuinely artistic account 
of herself vocally. Her singing of the aria from “Louise” 
will long be remembered, as well as a number of other 
songs. Of course, she wore the thousand mirror gown, 
and was stately, and coquettish in turn, to the utter be- 
wilderment and delight of her audience, unaccustomed to 
such temperamental variety at its concerts. 

The remainder of the season promises quite as much of 
novelty and enjoyment as has the part already passed into 
history. 





Davis with Raoul Biais Concert Bureau 


The Raoul Biais Concert Bureau announces that the 
American tenor, Ernest Davis, well known for his ex- 
cellent concert, oratorio and operatic work, is now under 
its management. Mr. Davis has a few dates still open 
during the remainder of this season, and is already booking 
for 1921-22. 


Meldrum to Give Second New York Recital 


A second piano recital this season will be given by John 
Meldrum in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday evening, 
February 25. Mr. Meldrum has lately appeared in Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh with gratifying success, and is 
scheduled to give a recital in Buffalo February 15. 


Helen Yorke Sings “That Night” 


At her appearance in Mt. Carmel, Pa., when she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Aeolian Choral Club on January 
17, Helen Yorke scored a success with Frederick W. 
Vanderpool’s “That Night,” which she sang very effectively. 


Hambourg Trio and Campbell-McInnes Again 

The Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes, the Eng- 
lish baritone, following their recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on January 20, appeared the same night at ig Horace 
Mann Auditorium, Columbia University. 


Mr. Gould distin- - 
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GALEFFI TO ENTER CONCERT 
FIELD HERE NEXT SEASON 


Distinguished Baritone of the Chicago Opera Loves Work 
and Is Anxious to be Heard in New Roles 


Carlo Galeffi was recently interviewed in his apartment 
of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, by a-representative of the 
Musica Courrer. Asked if he were pleased with the 
present season, his answer was negative. He stated : “When 
there are so many stars in the company an artist like my- 
self is somewhat sacrificed. I would like to sing in such 
operas as ‘Africana,’ ‘Nabuco,’ ‘Columba,’ ‘Atello,’ ‘Ger- 
mania,’ ‘The Masked Ball,’ ‘William Tell,’ and many others 
in which an artist can really show what he can do. This 
artistic satisfaction has always been given me in South 
America, where I will return for four consecutive weeks 
next May. On the opening night I will appear with such 
artists as Martinelli and Muzio. There I sing the parts I 
would love to sing here.” 

“Your statement is somewhat strange, Mr. Galeffi, in view 
of the many good roles in which you have appeared here. 
You have sung Tonio in ‘Pagliacci,’ the title role in ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ the principal baritone part in Marinuzzi’s new opera, 
‘La Jacquerie,’ Figaro in ‘The Barber of Seville, Renato 
in ‘The Masked Ball,’ Scarpia in ‘Tosca,’ the Father in 
‘Traviata,’ and the baritone role in the ‘Love of Three 
Kings.’ In other words, you have appeared here in all the 
good roles given a principal baritone in the repertory pre- 
sented this season by the Chicago Opera Association. Yet 
I understand your point when you say there are so many 
good artists here that every one has to fight for recogni- 
tion, but that recognition has been given you by the public 
as well as by the press.” 

“True, but I like to sing oftener, as an artist is in bet- 
ter form when he appears twice a week than when he op- 
pears only occasionally.” 

“By the way, are you going to appear in concert here? 

“T intend next season to concertize extensively under the 
management of Allen and Fabiani, making a transconti- 
nental tour under their management before the season 
opens, and if possible after, though it may be that at the 
close of next season, like this year, I will again return to 
South America.” 

Mr. Fabiani, who was present at the interview, expressed 
his sentiments regarding his new artist as follows: 

“I consider myself very lucky and proud to have Galefh 
under my management, as I consider him the greatest 
Italian baritone of the day, and with Marshall also under 
my management, I consider myself a very lucky impresario, 
as I have in my possession two great stars.” 

Mr. Galeffi was also asked what roles he would sing 
during the season in New York, and he answered: “My 
regular roles—the ‘Barber of Seville,’ ‘Rigoletto, ‘The Love 
of Three Kings’ and ‘La Jacquerie.’” When asked what 
role he would like to appear in he answered ‘“Nabuco” and 
“Columbo,” and when told that the management might | let 
him sing them next year, he said “No, I don’t think so.” 

Even though at times Carlo Galeffi is somewhat pessimis- 
tic, he is always an excellent artist, a lovable man and a big 
asset to any company or manager. D. 
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GABRILOWITSCH CONDUCTS 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Pasternack and the Philharmonic Again Win Triumph— 
Samaroff-Stokowski Beethoven Sonata Lecture-Recitals 
—Jacobinofi and Leefson at Musical Art Club— 
Maximilian Rose at Academy—Mendelssohn 
Club Concert—Rachmaninoff in Recital 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 15, 1921.—Last season Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor-pianist, directed a pair of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts in this city. His efforts on 
that occasion met with such decided appreciation and 
enthusiastic comment, that his: return here as guest con- 
ductor of the same organization was hailed with flattering 
anticipation and marked interest as soon as announced. 
Nor did the big audiences fail in the realization of this 
expectancy which held the thoroughly magnetic artist and 
authoritative conductor in such high regard. ; 
Gabrilowitsch is of the type which hunts out the details, 
perfects their tonal reflection and builds upon them broad 


vistas of artistic interpretation. Manifestations of this 
are found in the masterly results obtained, Results of 
his splendid artistry are scholarly attributes and innate 


power to draw from his instrumentalists the desired ideal- 
istic effects secured. 

The Weber overture “Oberon” was given with much 
charm and spirit, winning as it did enthusiastic comment. 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor from Brahms was next in 
erder and the Gabrilowitsch reading of it proved unusually 
interesting as well as enjoyable, the first and last move- 
ments making an especially strong appeal to the large 
audiences which, between each part and at the conclusion, 
spared nothing in the way of voluminous applause. In 
Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture the 
orchestra played with exquisite intonation and poeticism. 
The various rhythmic complexities and technical difficul- 
ties pervading the tone poem “Don Juan” of Strauss were 
negotiated.without evident reaching or apparent difficulty 
by the orchestra while the fulsome harmonic and melodic 
parts of the number were faultlessly played. 

PASTERNACK AND PuitmHarmonic AGAtn WIN TRIUMPH. 

If there ever was any doubt in the minds of the Phil- 
harmonic Society orchestra’s officials concerning the artistic 
success and increased financial support of the organization, 
which depends altogether on a popular subscription mem- 
bership for existence, all such qualms assuredly vanished 
on Sunday evening, January 9, at the Shubert Theater, 
where the orchestra gave its third concert of the season 
before an overflow audience. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that in the customary 
scramble for entrance upon the opening of the doors, not 
one individual succeeded in gliding by George Clark without 
presenting the necessary ticket of admission. Mr, Clark 
is the veteran official doorman of the Academy of Music, 
who was engaged by the Philharmonic in that capacity for 
the evening in question, In this connection, he did not 
fail very emphatically to state that while one ticket entitled 
the holder to a seat, it did not necessarily include his or 
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her whole family, relatives-in-law or friends. This also 
applied to the real sport who endeavored to squeeze himself 
and his best girl in on one check. Consequently, there 
was much dissension, discussions and finally numerous 
resolutions—to join the society. Ergo, Mr. Clark should 
be credited for at least fifty per cent. of the increased 
membership dating from the evening above noted. 

The “Carnival” Romain overture from Berlioz was the 
first number listed and was given with splendid effect 
under the masterly direction of Josef Pasternack, whose 
wielding of the baton throughout the concert proved him 
a remarkable musician, a conductor of rare ability, and an 
interpreter to whom color values, tempo, tonal volume and 
rhythm are artistic vehicles by which moods are reflected 
in the most impressive, charming and interesting manner. 
‘Next followed the exquisite “Caucasian Sketches” suite 
by Ippolitov-Ivanov, This effective group of four numbers 
with their tinge and tang of the East was unfolded with 
much assurance, delicacy of spirit and inspirational con- 
ception. Romaine Verney, viola likewise P. Henkleman 
with his English horn earned much applause by the ex- 
cellence of their solo work in this composition. 

A hearty welcome greeted Mina Dolores, lyric soprano, 
as she appeared upon the stage for her part of the pro- 
gram. Miss Dolores, a young concert star who has rapidly 
forged her way to the front, possesses a full rich voice 
of appealing timbre and fine quality, The numbers selected 
by her were Moussorgsky’s “Little Star” and “Was I 
not a Blade of Grass” from Tschaikowsky. Both works 
were sung in Russian with perfect artistry and a sincerity 
of purpose that at once completely won the huge audience, 
resulting in eight or ten well merited recalls. 

The overture “Die Fledermaus,” Strauss, was next listed 
by the orchestra, followed by the prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
both winning plentiful praise. Then Grischa Monasevitch, 
violinist played the Mendelssohn E minor concerto in an 
inspiring and truly praiseworthy manner. Indeed, Monase- 
vitch was a big surprise. His intonation proved large and 
refined, Furthermore, his art was of a crystallized type 
that proved convincing yet at the same time was broad and 
elastic. The backgrounds reared by Conductor Pasternack 
for both soloists were beyond criticism. Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” fittingly brought the event to a close. 

SAMAROFF AND STOKOWSKI IN BEETHOVEN SONATA 
Lecture-RECITALS. 

The usual large and interested audience was in attendance 
at the Beethoven sonata lecture-recital, given in the ball 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford by Olga Samaroff and 
Leopold Stokowsky, January 6. The works programed 
for this occasion were the A flat major and B flat (“Ham- 
merklavier”), op. 106, sonatas. However, in order that Dr. 
Stokowski could dwell at some length upon the subject 
of fugue, chronologically and as a natural sequence to the 
divisioms of form already discussed during the course, the 
E minor, op. 101, sonata was substituted for the op. 106. 
Dr. Stokowski’s explanations were remarkably illuminative, 
the result being that even those in the audience who knew 
practically nothing of the structural fundamentals of music 
undoubtedly secured at least a passing knowledge of the 
how and why of the fugue. 
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The illustrative exc played Mme. Samaroff were 
excellently chosen, while her offering of the two sonatas 
proved a splendid example of care, understanding and 
authority. er technic was clean-cut, her tone warm and 
her dynamic skill remarka’ but what is vastly more 
than this she revealed Beethoven as Beethoven; his sombre- 
ness, his cheerfulness, his idealism, desires and disappoint- 
ments just as he dotibtless felt, wrote and would have these 
things reflected in tone. 

A some-hours-overdue train on which Leopold Stokowski 
was returning to this city prevented his taking part in the 
final lecture of the series on the evening of January 13. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra conductor’s part in the concert 
was quickly assumed, however, by Mme. Samaroff, who 
despite her confession that the double task “at first seemed 
appalling” crowned herself with additional laurels by enter- 
ing upon an impromptu “talk,” during which her re- 
marks were revelant, educational, interesting and impres- 
sibly set forth. Never at a loss for a suitable word, Mme. 
Samaroff clearly defined the many important features of 
the sonatas to be played and wound up the evening by 
offering extraordinarily vital interpretations of sonatas op. 
106, or “Hammerklavier,” followed by op. 109 and 111, all 
presented with authority, versatility, great technical skill 
and scholarly understanding. At the close of the recital 
a veritable ovation was given the artist, she being com- 
pelled to return to the stage many times to acknowledge 
the vociferous plaudits of her admiring audience. Then, 
too, the part of lecturer which she so readily and success- 
fully assumed brought forth many sincere and flattering 
comments. 

JacopinorF AND Leersoén Recitat at Musica Art Ciup. 

Banishing the Sunday Blues has become quite an art 
here, and as a matter of course the Musical Art Club 
some time ago organized a series of Sunday evening con- 
certs making Maurits Leefson chairman of the arrangement 
committee, thereby accounting in a large measure for the 
success of the venture. During the past, innumerable 
recitals have been given in the beautiful music room of the 
club house, but probably none surpassed in charm and 
interest the one given Sunday evening, January 9. On 
this occasion Sascha Jacobinoff, the exceptionally gifted 
violinist, joined forces with Mr. Leefson, whose fame as 
a pianist, composer and pedagogue, is equally widespread. 
The result of this combination was an overflow audience, 
a concert of exceptional merit and an abundance of en- 
thusiastic applause. : 

_From beginning to end of the varied program, violin and 
piano seemed to entwine and make for perfection of en- 
semble, tonal volume and interpretative concord; all factors 
superbly realized and assuredly going to make up a fascinat- 
ing as well as a wholly enjoyable evening. 

‘The Vivaldi Chaconne was magnificently done and 
elicited much praise. Jacobinoff’s tone has grown con- 
siderably both in breadth and volume since last heard here. 
While his bowing, vibrato, limpid scale work, double stop- 
ping, trilling and various other technical devices essential 
to the mastery of the violin, were done with masterly 
ease, it was in the Mozart sonata for piano and violin, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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June 27 to July 30, 1921 


The American Conservatory announces the return engagement 
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N occasion every bit as 
significant (perhaps even 
more so) as the first local 

appearance of Heifetz..... 
A feminine Heifetz, but MORE 
THAN THAT, for with the 
technical assurance of a Hei- 
fetz, she combines not only the 
temperamental fervor of an 
Elman, but the insinuatingly ex- 
pressive tone and rhythmical 
verve of a Kreisler. 

Max Smith, New York Amer- 


ican, 


Will soon be known to the 
whole musical world, for she 
played like a great artist. 

Morris, New York Telegram 


SHE HAS EVERYTHING! 
Spaeth, New York Evening 
Mail. 





THE MIRACLE—for it 
seemed almost that, happened 
yesterday at Carnegie Hall. 
.... The unusual and unex- 
pected agitation was caused by 
the first appearance of Erika 
Morini. 

Weil, New York Evening Jour- 
nal, 


She stood out of a shining mark 
of VIRTUOSITY and MU- 
SICIANSHIP—a personality 
to be reckoned with. 

Rawling, New York Evening 
World. 


Her power to make music al- 
most blinded her hearers to the 
flaming abilities of her technical 
resourcefulness. 

Murray, Brooklyn Eagle. 
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The Greatest Woman 
Violinist the World 
Has Ever Produced. 
Unknown, January 25; 
Today the Talk of 
New York—Has Set the 
Musical World Agog. 


THERE HAS NOT BEEN IN 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS— 
which include the American 
debuts of all the golden lads of 
Auer—a first playing by a vio- 
linist more amazing or propi- 
tious than that of Erika Morini. 

Gabriel, New York Sun. 


A singularly complete artist, 
starting where too many others 
leave off, taking the technical 
fiddlers’ bag of tricks for 
granted, and making the violin 
A SINGULARLY ALIVE 
and BREATHING THING. 
Chase, New York Times. 


Quite upset the old stagers and 
experts with her extraordinary 


playing. 
Warren, New York World. 


Spring Bookings Now—In America All Season, 1921-1922 
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It is a wonder some American or English com- 
poser has not used Bernard Shaw’s “Heartbreak 
House” as a grand opera libretto. The name is 
appropriate and the absence of action should appeal 
to them, judging by past performances. 


From the Aberdeen (Scotland) Evening Express: 
“She looked up into his star-like eyes and said: ‘I 
think we should see “La Bohéme,” dearest. 1 don't 
know why they, have changed the name of the opera. 
I think “The Bohemian Girl’ is much more romantic, 
don't you?” 

——— 

The Tribune has introduced something new in 
music criticism. Last Friday’s paper had a notice 
of a concert, signed H.E.K., and, in the next 
column, another and different notice of the same 
concert, unsigned, Unfortunately, the two notices 
agreed in tenor, so that we were deprived of what 
might have been the best “What the Jury Thinks” 
of all—parallel columns of the same paper contra- 
dicting itself. 

— 

The music world waits impatiently for news of 
just what is to be done with the income from the 
Juilliard Foundation, There are so many worth- 
while educational projects—such as that of Agide 
Jacchia, of the Boston Conservatory, described at 
length in last week’s issue—that one cannot help but 
wish that aid might be afforded them as promptly 
as possible in these hard times. 

Boston is having a merry little time quite within 
itself. Critic Hale of the Herald likes M. Monteux, 
and wields mighty blows in his defense; Critic 
Parker of the Transcript, on the other hand, doesn’t 
think much more of M. Monteux as a conductor 
than the rest of us. Critic Parker frequently runs 
over to New York whenever there is anything 
musical of unusual interest. We are fond of Critic 
Hale, but cannot recall having seen him over here 
for a long, long time. 

wo 


An English trade journal calls attention to the 
absurd craze for first performances, and notes that 
at present a new work, no matter how successful on 
its first performance, is put back on the shelf be- 
cause it has lost that special attractiveness that 
belongs to a musical novelty. Is not the fault due 
to the public’s attitude in making a great success of 
a first performance, no matter how bad the work 
may be? We seem to recall certain first perform- 
ances of works by American composers with all the 
applause and all the bowing and scraping before the 
footlights entirely uncalled for and unwarranted by 
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the artistic or even popular merit of the work itself, 
which forthwith vanishes into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. Until nationalism and patriotism and 
social favoritism are banished from art enterprise 
and the public learns to preserve an open mind, 
there will always be a craze for the sensationalism 
of first performances with their glamor and insin- 
cerity and the sickening thud that ends the meteoric 
career of all such offerings. 
cenpatncondiierestinpione 


Players of instruments are rather apt to hold the 
musicianship of singers in contempt until they have 
been “shown.” Paul Draper, the tenor, who has 
just started in to teach song-interpretation in New 
York, has received written endorsements from one 
conductor—Bodanzky—and two foremost pianists 
—Godowsky and Bauer—not to mention Alma 
Gluck. When musicians like these men say that 
Draper is capable, one has to believe it ; entirely aside 
from which, we have known it for a long time, ever 
since Draper—known much better abroad than in 
his home country—began to convince the European 
critics of the seriousness of his musical work. 


- 


Willy Perceval-Monger hopes to “grab off” some 
space to tell people that the story published last week 
by a music paper, not especially noted for the accu- 
racy or freshness of its news, was incorrect. The 
story said that Willy’s artist had committed suicide 
in Vienna five years ago. As we saw her last week, 
we are quite willing to believe Willy’s statement 
that she did not do so. Willy says she—the artist— 
is of the opinion that the “fabrication was tele- 
graphed from Vienna to permit the fraudulent col- 
lection of her insurance money by her divorced 
husband.” We, however, are of the opinion that 

if it was telegraphed from Vienna at all—it was 
for the purpose of allowing Willy to get her name 
into these columns, where it has not appeared for 
a long time and is not likely to for some time more 
again already yet. 


Of Georges Migot, first to win the Thomas F. 
Ryan scholarship for musical composition under the 
American Foundation, “La France” writes that he 
stands pre-eminent through what may be called the 
ethereal conception of art. “Strictly emotional 
rather than dramatic, his works invite and stimulate 
reverie. His harmonies, pathetic, deep and vibrating 
with utter detachment from the disturbing realities 
that might intrude, create an atmosphere that seems 
purged of the dust of earth. The instrumental 
effects which he attains are not a goal in themselves, 
but amplify an impression, while their own interest 
does not disturb the unity and evenness of the whole. 
In a word, his music is feeling, clothed and decorated 
with sound. It moves forward without any jarring 
of its elements toward a full and clear interpretation 
of emotion.” This scholarship, as the name indi- 
cates, was presented by Thomas F. Ryan, and con- 
sists of the interest on 120,000 francs, which is to 
be paid the winner. The judges were: Joseph Bon- 
net, Paul Dukas, Gabriel Faure, Florent Schmitt, 
Vincent d’Indy, Lalo, Rabaud, Ravel, Ropartz, and 
Widor. The only conditions are that the contestant 
must be French and less than thirty-five years of 
age. Migot is not mentioned in Tiersot’s book on 
French composition, but is named in Collet’s list, 
recently printed in these columns. 

ferinscinell cima 


Modern man, with his freedom from ancient 
prejudices and inhibitions, wonders what our dear, 
foolish forefathers had against the triangle. The 
recent performances in New York of Schumann’s 
first symphony, and of Liszt’s first piano concerto, 
both of which have famous triangle episodes, brings 
the matter to mind. The triangle, at least to modern 
ears, sounds harmless enough. Yet the purists of 
fifty years ago had to find excuses for Schumann’s 
introduction of the triangle into a symphony by 
alleging the extenuating circumstance that this was 
a symphony of Spring, and that, therefore, the 
brightness or gayness of the triangle might be per- 
mitted. There was no such extenuation in the case 
of the Liszt concerto, which, if it was Spring, was 
certainly a thunderous Spring. What would these 
purists say if they could hear the triangle in our 
modern jazz bands? Perhaps they obiected to it 
because they conceived it to be symbolical of the 
Eternal Triangle? Who knows? Who can feel 
himself back into the delicious stupidities of our 
grandparents? Triangles, indeed! One of the latest 
French compositions has twelve solo instruments 
and eighteen instruments of the “battery,” triangles 
included, no doubt. Strauss also uses thunder 
machines, baby rattlés, squeekers, and the like. 
Surely the bars are down! . The world és going dry! 
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THE POT BOILS 


There is said to be much interest in watching a 
three-ring circus, and there is without any doubt 
a great deal of interest in watching the internal 
aftairs of the Chicago Opera Association. The pot 
boils—and just what it is that one sees through the 
steam is a little doubtful. Giorgio Polacco, prin 
cipal conductor two years ago under Campanini, ge. 
here from Europe, Sunday, at the cabled request 
of Mary Garden. A Musicat Courier writer met 
him on the wharf and told him that he was conduct- 
ing Wednesday and Thursday of this week— 
“Manon” and “Thais.” He said he was glad to 
know it. It looks as if Henri Morin, the French 
conductor of the company, who made an excellent 
impression both in Chicago and New York, is to get 
through (as the Musicat Courter predicted two 
weeks ago). The pen is mightier than the sword— 
and the tenor than the baton. He did not conduct 
according to the taste and fancy of a certain singer, 
says Dame Rumor, hence his salary will be paid for 
the balance of the season but his right arm will 
wag not. And then what about Marinuzzi? One 
Chicago writer makes the flat statement, that he will 
leave the company before the end of the New York 
season. Mebbe and mebbe not. This week he is 
to lead only his own “Jacquerie.” And then the 
same writer says that the arrival of Polacco means 
that Edith Mason (Mrs. Polacco) will be. with the 
company next season. Well, let’s all just utter three 
loud cheers and hope so. There is room for an 
artist like her in the Chicago organization. And 
again the same writer says that those in the “know” 
know that Raisa won’t be back next year. But we 
don’t believe that for a moment. One would hate 
to lose a voice and art like hers. 

All of which keeps those who like to think about 
such things busy thinking. Mary Garden, so to say, 
has hardly gotten her sea legs on yet. Let us hope 
she will not find it an impossible task to direct and 
sing. (The Tris Speaker of opera, one might say; 
or, rather, call him the Mary Garden of baseball.) 
She certainly is not to be blamed for the chaotic 
conditions which existed in the front of the house 
last week. There were sixteen bosses in front and 
nobody knew who was which. Earnest music writers 
on the papers, with the best will in the world toward 
the company, were harassed by being passed from 
hand to hand and made to feel that they were “bums” 
trying to beat their way in, instead of serious men 
merely intent upon doing the work they are paid 
to do. We saw the critic of a leading daily, in 
service some twenty years, held up at the door and 
told to see “Mr. Miller,” because he chanced to 
forget his tickets. (Who the dickens is Mr. Miller ?) 
It isn’t the press agent’s fault nor the doorman’s. 
They are both doing their best, but the front of that 
house needs a head. Perhaps Mr. Spangler, the new 
business manager, will arrange things. 

And then one hears that Mrs. Hammerstein is 
likely to say something within a day or two. It 
seems that she thinks somebody is trying to squeeze 
her out of the directorship of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera House, with the hand-made oil 
painting of Oscar in the lobby. 

All in all, it’s a very interesting pot au feu; and 
there’s so much “feu” that it boils hard. Lucky the 
chap who does not get spattered when it finally 
boils over, as it promises to within a short time. 

Sean silbiiiiiapin 
SCARCITY OF STARS 

Under the heading, “Find Europe’s Singers Gone 
to America,” the Times printed a copyrighted cable 
from London the other day to the effect that the 
Covent Garden (London) authorities had been 
combing the continent for singers for the coming 
season there in June, and were unable to find any, 
as they were all engaged either in North or South 
America. What with the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies here and the Mocchi and Bonetti summer 
seasons in South America, this comes pretty near to 
being the truth. Depend on it, it was not their 
nationality but their ability to sing which caused 
Gatti-Casazza to engage, in the last few seasons, 
such American singers as Ponselle, Easton, Gordon, 
Hackett, and Harrold, all of whom have made 
conspicuous successes, whereas he has had poor 
luck with a number of European singers. Mr. Gatti 
knows the market pretty well. If there were real 
stars to be had in Italy, he surely would not have 
engaged two such artists as Gigli and Danise, his 
Italian additions this year. They are both, mind 
you, excellent. Their voices are good and they sing 
acceptably; but neither one is in any way unusual 
nor the sort of material that would come to the 
Metropolitan for first roles if better were to be 
found. The Covent Garden directors will do well 
to turn their eyes west instead of east. 
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‘ VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 





“Fumigus”—whatever that means—writes it to us 
as his opinion that “the article in last Sunday’s 
Tribune, called ‘The Canners Convene,’ in no way 
relates to a gathering of music critics.” 

eRe 


He usually knows what he’s talking about, this 
G. K. Chesterton, and, therefore, we listen with 
respect when he says: “I believe that when men are 
happy, they sing; not only at the piano, but at the 
plow, or at least in the intervals of plowing ; at their 
work and in their walks abroad, I am well aware 
that modern men do not sing in the street very much. 
| am well aware that cosmopolitan money lenders 
never sing, but die with all their music in them.” 

nme, 


And that recalls that one of the New York Phil- 
harmonic tuba players of the long ago was walking 
to rehearsal one day, and whistling, when he met a 
piano teacher who growled at him: “What in the 
hell have you got to whistle about?” “Well,” re- 
plied the tuba man, “at least the parents of my 
pupils can’t ask me why they don’t learn some parlor 
pieces to play for company.” 

nF 

There is no reason why the publishers of -serious 
music should not write on the outside of their 
products the same sort of “blurbs” (as they are 
termed professionally) printed by the book pub- 
lishers on the paper covers of their wares. If the 
literary hucksters are ethical when they do it, why 
cannot Messrs. Schirmer, Ditson, Fischer, and others, 
say of a piano number or a song: “It will interest, 
hold, fascinate, thrill you. It drips with poetry, 
and pulsates with passion. If you hear the open- 
ing measures you will not rest till you know the 
whole composition. See what the composer does 
with the diminished F sharp minor chord, note how 
he counterpoints, constructs, climaxes; observe his 
eloquent pauses, his dramatic accents, his soft hued 
harmonies that woo the senses. A master of aural 
seduction, a wizard of sublimated sound. More 
appealing than Chopin, more daring than Strauss, 
more compelling than Wagner.” 

eRe 


Moriz Rosenthal, after an absence of six years 
from London, returned there very recently and the 
papers of that city rhapsodize over the performance 
of the marvelous Roumanian pianist. According to 
all reports, he has lost none of his power to charm, 
interest, and amaze an audience. ‘The work played 
by Rosenthal was the Chopin E minor concerto and 
of the performance the Telegraph remarks that as 
the reading proceeded from movement to movement 
“the interest of the audience grew to enthusiasm and 
the enthusiasm to something approaching rapture 
when the concerto came to its brilliant end.” The 
Telegraph says further; 

At is not often that one can listen to the immature work 
of a great master—in this case a work rather dreadfully 
derived from Mozart and Beethoven in style and substance, 
with Weber thrown in—and be enthralled by its per- 
formance, Yet such was the effect of Rosenthal’s playing. 
In this wide world he has no superior in technic, and his 
skill is almost incredible; yet it is never paraded, and you 
think less of the way a thing is done than of the thing 
done. A finesse that is never finicking, phrasing that is 
polished without irritating you with its perfection, gentle- 
ness, grace, brilliance, power, intellect, and a swiftness that 
never seems to say, “See how clever I am”—these are 
Rosenthal the pianist. It was inevitable that there should 
be furore after hearing Chopin played with just those 
qualifications (to go on with), and the great artist was 
recalled many times. One of his own paraphrases of 
Strauss waltzes followed as an “encore”—a thing as beauti- 
ful as it is difficult—and the A flat waltz of Chopin as 
another. The audience could have listened much longer to 
such a master, 

eRe 


In a recent Musica Courter letter from Berlin, 
our correspondent, César Saerchinger, referred to 
Rosenthal as “the greatest piano athlete,” and one 
of that artist’s warmest admirers wrote to us, object- 
ing to the phrase in connection with such a master 
mind and all-comprehensive musical perspective as 
are possessed by Rosenthal. We can see no objec- 
tion to the Saerchinger characterization, for Rosen- 
thal is an athlete, an athlete mentally and musically, 
not only in the sense of skill, but also in the matter 
of strength. Rosenthal has so much technic on the 
piano that his wealth in that regard often has sub- 
jected him to the envy and reproaches of musico- 
socialistic commentators who have little technic or 
none at all, and would have been only too willing 
to divide that of Rosenthal among themselves. 
Neither Rosenthal nor his admirers need worry 
about what any individual thinks of his art, for the 


public long ago has acclaimed him a king of the 
keyboard, and his current London success shows 
that no matter how many other thrones have been 
falling in Europe, that of Monarch Moriz still is 
secure, 

nee, 

“Avalon,” the popular song, has been declared by 
Federal Judge A. N. Hand to bear similarity to a 
part of a “Tosca” aria (the claim made by Puccini’s 
publishers in an injunction suit against the outputters 
of “Avalon”). Judge Hand, therefore, granted the 
injunction temporarily, but required that the Ricordi 
company furnish a bond of $25,000 to guarantee 
prosecution of the copyright infringement suit. The 
judge also said that he would stay the restraining 
order if the Remick company would put up a bond 
of $25,000 to pay damages and costs in the event 
of its losing the suit. The further outcome of the 
suit, which has a basis of foolishness that makes 
musicians smile but causes publishers to be hopeful, 
is awaited with the customary wide interest. 

eRe 


The chief of the claquers, or paid applauders, at 
the Metropolitan Opera, was at the Manhattan the 
other evening, and one of his acquaintances said to 
him: “Aren’t you busy at the other house tonight ?” 
Mr. Scholzi, the owner of the profitable hands, 
answered: “Oh, I don’t have to be there. Every- 
thing is arranged for the artist of the evening. 
Eight recalls after Act I, ten after Act II, and 
twelve at the end of the opera.” 

nere*e 


Mary Garden’s plans for Chicago, briefly summed 
up, are for opera over all, and overall opera. 
zee 


What would the movie theaters do without 
Tschaikowsky’s music to illustrate the pictures, and 
especially what would they do without the first and 
last movements of his “Pathétique ?” 

nRre 

Chicago’s great symphony orchestra ‘under 
Frederick Stock keeps up its custom of giving 
frequent unconventional and particularly catholic 


programs. Recent and coming examples are these: 
JANuARY 29. 
Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” op. 26............ Mendelssohn 
Symphony, “From the New World”............... Dvorak 
ee a eee Pe MacDowell 
Introduction, Valse and Finale from “Roses d'Amour,” 
kn) Ser ER AER MOR eh oere ous bebees Glazounoft 
Fepsruary 11-12. 
Suite No, 2, B minor (for strings and flutes) ..... ..Bach 
Aria, “Non pit vi fiori,” from “Titus”........... Mozart 
Poeme, “Le Printemps Passioné”................ sorowski 
Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu”................- Stravinsky 
Copereeees?* SEM. Ci ck OCS wh wake Gucvebecdeves Wagner 
neem,” 


At last week’s New York concert of the Chicago 
Orchestra one of the leading musical authorities of 
our town (not a professional music critic, of 
course) remarked to anyone and everyone who 
would listen that the Chicago Orchestra is Ameri- 
ca’s best symphonic organization. For one thing, 
no better brass and woodwind sections ever have 
been heard here than those presented last week 
at Carnegie Hall by our orchestral cousins from 
Chicago. 

Ree 

One of the best pieces of unconscious criticism 
ever perpetrated is that of the typesetter of the New 
York Herald (January 27) who composed this title 
over the report of “Tosca,” as given by the Chicago 
Opera: “Joseph Hislop Sings at Manhattan in 
Pussini Opera.” 

ere 

Headline in a local daily: “Piano Dealer Leaves 
$37,239.” The reason being, probably, that he 
couldn’t take it with him. 

eee 


Mengelberg is a mighty maestro, for he gave this 
town a true thrill in Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony 
last week. He not only invested the score with its 
full quota of passion, poesy, and dramatic eloquence, 
but also he made the National Orchestra play as 
though it were performing for its very life. The 
controlled intensity of Mengelberg was a_ thing 
inspiring to observe. One felt ‘his — complete 
cerebral mastery of his material, but also one sensed 
that the leader throbbed with and reacted to all the 
emotional palpitations in the score. Withal dignity 
in phrasing, accents, and pauses, and_ tasteful 


restraint in the matter of loud dynamics, made 
themselves felt at all stages of the reading. Just so 
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should Tschaikowsky be played in his symphonies. 
The audience showed keen delight after the very 
lovely delivery of the beautiful slow movement 
one of the best in the symphonic literature — and 
roared its appreciation at the end of the effecting 
final section with its exciting paean of triumph and 
glory. 
RnRe 
As a matter of symphonic study, it is interesting 
to note how very clearly Tschaikowsky’s fifth sym 
phony foreshadows the spirit, treatment, and even 
thematic substance of his “Pathétique,” written 
some years later. 
Rene 
Commenting on Mengelberg’s leading of the third 
movement of the Tschaikowsky “Fifth,” Katharine 
Spaeth writes in the Evening Mail (January 25) 
“There was just a hint of crisp salad with Russian 
dressing in the Valse movement.” This should give 
you a hint as to how to write your own musical 
criticisms, and it is as good a method as any other. 
After all, music is a matter of taste, isn’t it? We 
remember a Wagnerian singer who always made us 
think of lentil soup with sausage cuttings, and once 
when we heard Arthur Toscanini cough violently 
at the Metropolitan we murmured to ourself, “Arti 
chokes.” 
zee 
Leopold Auer is quoted as saying that the greatest 
violinists of the world have been those who have 
suffered the pangs of hunger in their youth. In 
the old days, Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, 
Spohr, Sivori, Ole Bull, Wilhelmj, Ysaye, Sarasate, 
Kreisler, and Joachim, are not on record as having 
been direly in want of food at any time. As for the 
fiddlers of this generation, they usually become great, 
at so early an age that any famine they ever under 
went must have been suffered at the mother breast 
Sok 
Which reminds one who knows very _ little 
Italian that Malipiero’s Berkshire prize composition, 
“Rispetti e Strambotti” (played by the Letz Quartet 
recently), must be good indeed to be better than 
Del Pezzo’s “Ravioli e Spaghetti.” 
nemre*e 
When we told M. B. H. that a gentleman named 
Spangler had been appointed assistant manager to 
Mary Garden, he remarked, “You mean Spengler, 
don’t you?” “No,” we answered, “it is Spangler.” 
“Well, it should have been Spengler,” persisted 
M.B.H. “Why?” was our natural query. “Be 
cause,” he said, “Spengler is the heavyweight cham 
pion of the New York police department.” Now, 
what could M.B.H. have meant? 
Ree 


An indignation meeting has been called by Presi 
dent Reinald Werrenrath, of the Anti-Beethoven 
Society, to consider the question of Olga Samaroff 
and the thirty-two Beethoven piano sonatas which 
she is playing at her eight Aeolian Hall recitals in 
this city. One of the propositions to be deliberated 
upon by the A-B. S. is that the members go on a 
hunger strike of protest during the time which the 
recitals will cover. 

\ nd 

Had Walska, instead of Garden, sung the recent 
Fevrier opera at the Manhattan, it probably would 
have had its title changed to “Monna Ganna.’ 

| a 3 

Pianists should beware of psychoanalysis. ‘The 
Countess de Ovies, in making a psychoanalytical 
examination of Henry Garsia, electrocuted last week 
at Sing Sing for a particularly brutal murder, 
reports that “he has what is called @ piano hand, 
with a wide stretch. His almost smooth fingers 
show intuition. The parents of this man differed 
considerably in their character. That is shown by 
the little finger, which is crooked on the right hand 
but not so on the left.” 

nRre 


On February 1 there is to be an orchestral con 
cert here, but on February 2, 3, 4, and 5, there are 
to be two orchestral concerts each day. Why pick 
on February 1? 

nRre 


Willy (at the Chicago Opera )—"'I love this ‘Car 
men’ music.” 

Nilly (severely )—“They’re not singing ‘Carmen,’ 
but ‘Rigoletto’.” 

Willy (defiantly )—“Bet you a dollar. The paper 
said distinctly that ‘Carmen’ was going to be given 
Friday.” 

Nilly (witheringly ) 
not Friday.” 

Willy (looking at his program)—“Gee! 
right. Let’s go home.” 


“Well, today is Thursday, 
You’re 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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THE AMERICAN COM POSER’S COMPLAINT 


Those who think that the American composer is 
getting his due, or that the cause of native compo- 
sition has improved under the impetus of war 
patriotism, should read the following complaint of 
an American composer living abroad to our European 
correspondent, This man’s modesty prompts him to 
call himself an unknown, but as a matter of fact 
there is not an American musician who does not 
know his name. For obvious reasons he wishes to 
remain anonymous, and only after considerable per- 
suasion did he allow this letter, intended to be a 
personal communication, to be used at all, Suffice 
it to say that the writer is a musician of unquestioned 
ability and rank, not without recognition in Europe, 
valued as a teacher and advisor by a wide circle of 
aspiring European composers, and himself the author 
of many fine and elevating pages of genuine music. 
The question is, first, whether his complaint is 
justified, and, second, where lies the fault and the 
remedy ? 

Here is the letter, irrelevant parts of which have 
been eliminated : 

November 26, 1920 
Dear Mr. Saerchinger: 

| have just received your communication and will speak 
to about it. I don’t believe that you realize that 
my “ " (about which you were more than kind and 
indulgent) was virtually an “acte de renoncement;” with 
it | made my bow to the public before retiring from the 
musical field from sheer discouragement. It was meant to 
be my last musical word, my adieu before redevoting my 
self to painting, to which I had devoted the best years of 
my life—thanks to “musical discouragement” years ago 

Kindly regard this matter from my standpoint! Serious 
music by American composers is not wanted by Americans. 
Far better American composers than I am see their large 
works ignored (virtually) by the orchestral societies, hence 
what chance is there for me, an unknown? Chadwick, 
Parker, Paine, have written fine works of which my coun- 
trymen might be and ought to be proud; they are all ignored 
Che name of an American composer virtually never figures 
upon an orchestral program in New York City, and | 
maintain that this is a cruel injustice. On the other hand, 
a program composed exclusively of American composers is 
an abomination and the very fact of it invites the throwing 
of stones. This alone—and you may be sure that I know 
of what | write—is utterly disheartening, killing. Under 
such conditions one is forced to ask oneself “why com 
pose”? for whose joy? The writing of a modern orches- 
tral score is a large undertaking, and needs the stimulus 
of hope! But if there is no hope? 

You may class all that under the head of vanity. But 
there is the material side of the question. European 
publishers count upon the American market for their publica- 
tions, and there is no American market for large orches- 
tral works of American composers. If an American com- 
poser writes his symphony to be played in America, he 
must send score and parts gratis and consider himself 
highly honored if he gets a hearing. This is highly unsatis- 
factory for his publisher—so very unsatisfactory that the 
publisher, like Poe's Raven, says “Nevermore.” : 

For political reasons the American composer has virtually 
no hope of recognition in England. France is for the 
French or Russians. Germany, more than ever, for the 
Germans, So reason the publishers, and they are not 
wrong; and the consequence is that our shelves are loaded 
with manuscripts which will never be heard of, which no 
bedy wants, which are “de trop”! Were I a Russian or a 
Pole with a name such as Damnonsenski, I might find a 
market for my merchandise in America! 

Thank God, I have a veritable adoration for nature; it 
is what I love best in the world, and I find joy and im 
mense satisfaction in painting. This is a consolation 
There is perhaps one other consolation: I can help the 
young generation of composers here as far as my truly 
mediocre ability will allow. I may not be able to express 
myself (musically) strongly, but I am certain that I can 
feel strongly and, in a general way, in going over the com- 
positions of my young colleagues. I can differentiate be- 
tween what is and what is not emotional, And music with- 
out true emotion is but the ghost of music. No modern 
ear-tickling will take the place of emotion—of that I am 
certain, . : 

Don't consider me disagreeable when I say that I am not 
enchanted at the idea that - is preparing my “ —" 
to play in America next month and that will play 
my “— ” over there next season. I have no longer any 
desire to be known in my country, although it was once 
upon a time my great and foolish ambition, for, I ask you, 
of what value is the judgment of a prejudiced public? 
Their approbation, like their disapprobation, leaves me ut- 
terly indifferent, and personally, now that I am over sixty, 
I would not raise a finger to gain their approbation, for I 
can do nothing whatever about it. . . . 

[ clearly understand this and do not wish even to appear 
to play the role of the “neglected composer”—a sorry role 
indeed! But what makes me indignant is the fact that 
really good and worthy composers of American blood are 
ignored by their compatriots, and this should not be. At 
my age deceptions cease to be acute, but younger men, 
legitimately ambitious and desiring to be a credit to their 
country, suffer while fighting as long as they can and until 
discouragement becomes heart-breaking. They, as I, can 
do nothing to help themselves, but it seems to me that the 
Musica Covurrer might do great (and profitable) work in 
strongly and valiantly encouraging native talent and the 
public performance of native works; you would have the 
solid support of all the composers, and in the end, let us 
hope, the public would realize the splendid role played by 
your periodical. 

So, dear friend, I have not time to write more, but the 
above shorthand notes will give you an idea of what I do 
and feel, There are of course many concerts which I do 
not hear—there are sometimes two or three the same even- 
ing. I could never be a musical critic, as I live too much 
in my own poor little world of music, and my estimates of 


compositions which are utterly outside of the narrow limits 
of my little world are of course unjust. I demand concise- 
ness of form (however free) and EMOTION. Be these 
elements absent, | am incapable of expressing an opinion— 
a just opinion, I hope that you will call America’s notice 
to the excellence of - ’s conducting; he has a very 
brilliant future before him. Of great — I need not 
speak. With all cordial greetings, 
(Signed) ——— ——— 





This letter is of more than passing interest because 
it perfectly expresses the point of view not only of 
a large number of emotional and sentimental Amer- 
ican composers but of many no less emotional and 
sentimental (although no doubt well meaning) per- 
sons, mostly women, who believe that the American 
composer is neglected because he is American, and 
who believe that he should be given a chance. 

He has been given a chance, alas! with the sole 
result of demonstrating the fact that, with a few 
notable exceptions, he is not only incompetent and 
inefficient but is uninspired as well. There have 
been and are at present some American-born com- 
posers who have given us some beautiful things in 
the smaller forms. There is no need to mention 
their names, for they are known from end to end 
of this great country. Their names are household 
words. They are not neglected. And why? Simply 
because they possess invention and have done things 
that lie within the scope of their accomplishment, 
These same composers, when they undertake the 
larger forms, symphonies, symphonic poems, grand 
operas, fail to attain a similar degree of excellence 
as that which marks the programs of our orchestras 
and operas. In other words, we have not yet pro- 
duced an American Tschaikowsky, or Strauss, or 
Puccini. The American works, other things being 
equal, and nationality ignored, as it ought to be, 
are not fit to stand side by side with the class of 
works to which our American public is accustomed. 
They are not good enough to replace the standard 
repertory or the best new works of certain living 
European composers. The time that would be 
needed to rehearse and play them could be put to 
a more useful and worthy purpose. The occasional 
performance of such works may encourage the 
composer, but must greatly discourage his audience. 

That the American composer should be afflicted 
with such a dire case of self pity is due solely to 
his exaggerated ego, He forgets entirely that there 
are hundreds of European composers who are 
equally neglected, and for the same reason—that 
their work is not of sufficient merit to break through 
the competition. If they want to be played, let 
them write better music—and the same applies to 
these grouchy, neglected Americans. 

We will also do well to note that these writers 
of orchestra pieces and all sorts of big things are 
often quite incapable of writing tunes. They forget 
that Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, and all the rest of the great ones 
wrote tunes and proved by their productions in 
smaller forms that they possessed real musical in- 
vention. Even Richard Strauss did that, and if he 
chooses not to write melodic symphonies or melodic 
operas he no doubt has his own good reasons for it. 
He certainly could if he would. 

But these others could not if they would. That 
is the difference .And until they can they will gain 
nothing by petulantly casting aside their pencils and 
seizing the paint brush instead. 

———_@-— ~ 


KNIGHTS OF THE “GERMAN GRAIL” 

On the occasion of the recent Dresden premiére 
of Siegfried Wagner’s latest opera, ‘“Sonnenflam- 
men” (about which our correspondent wrote in his 
Bayreuth letter last spring), a new society was 
formed whose objects and general make-up are 
interesting as indicating the peculiarly unchanged 
psychology of at least a part of the German musical 
world. The name of the new society is the “Bay- 
reuther Bund,” and its purposes are expressed in 
the following extract from its by-laws (the italics 
are ours): 

In the present generation our German culture is threat- 
ened to its very roots by the ever increasing shallowness 
and externalism of life, In order to counter this danger 
it 1s more than ever necessary to revere the truly great 
which speaks to us through the art and the works of our 
masters, as the kernel of Germanism which alone can lead 
us to inner rejuvenation and rebirth. It is the task of this 
League, therefore, to communicate to our people (unser 
Volk) the German art in the recognition of this spirit and 
after the example of the Master of Bayreuth, This em- 
braces not only the cultivation of the works of our great 
past, but the fostering of everything that strives toward 
the heights in its spirit and that which is newly created in 
its paths. On the other hand, everything un-German in 
art-life is to be combatted (bekimpft). 

Surely William the Last or his court preacher 
could not have done better had they been entrusted 
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with the drafting of this “stramme” manifesto. It 
ought to be headed by the “Hakenkreuz,” the swas- 
tika which is the popular emblem of all genuine and 
feudal Teutons nowadays. Only those living in 
Germany, with its anti-semitism, anti-international- 
ism and anti-progressivism among the “educated” 
middle-class, know what all this means. More light 
is being cast upon the nature of the “Bayreuth 
League” by the news that the creative work of 
Siegfried Wagner forms the center of its immediate 
activity. The only other name of a living com- 
poser mentioned in connection with the enterprise 
is that of Hans Pfitzner, that “echt deutscher” com- 
poser who has monopolized the idealism in present- 
day German music. There is, moreover, already a 
Pfitzner-Verein at work, with much the same pur- 
poses. Names like Schreker, Schonberg, Korngold, 
or even Mahler, are of course anathema to these 
people. 


&—- 


FORMING A CLUB 

It is suggested to the Musicat Courter that some 
remarks would be appreciated on the subject of 
“Forming a Club.” It is easy to make remarks, and 
still easier to give advice. But the advice-giver gets 
an awful shock when he discovers that his advice 
has been followed, and trembles lest it should result 
in leading others into disaster. 

The which being said, we proceed with gusto to 
expose our editorial knowledge upon the said sub- 
ject, and let those who act upon these suggestions 
do so at their own risk. 

First of all, Mr., Mrs. or Miss Clubmaker, re- 
member always that all normal, healthy, human 
people in this world want, in some shape or form, 
their own advantage when they join either actively 
or passively in any undertaking. And remember, 
furthermore, that “education” is, for most people, 
only a bluff or a blind to cover their real intentions. 

People, once safely out of school, do not want 
to go through any dry process of education. The 
public lecturer soon discovers that he has got to 
make himself entertaining to hold his audience. 
And the musical lecturer knows that his lecture 
must be “illustrated,” and learns, to his chagrin, 
that the remarks he makes may be brief indeed if 
only the time is well filled with attractive music, 
or pictures or dances, or most anything except dry 
facts. 

Into such things enters. also the question of 
society, and one active patroness who wishes to see 
her light shine is worth more than a whole wood 
full of shrinking violets. Get one such and get 
her properly interested, and your club is made. 
But beware how you let your patroness suspect 
that you suspect her true motives. Let her suppose 
that you think her animated only by the most utterly 
unselfish ideals and all will be well; let her know 
that you’ know her for just a plain, self-seeking 
human critter, and she will see you and your club 
fade away into the ether with joy and rapture. 

Sounds cynical, doesn’t it, dear reader? But it 
is not. For human nature is only sane when it is 
guided by instinct. And instinct is always self- 
seeking. If it had not been, the human race would 
have perished by its own altruism long ago. You 
and I, being units, parts of the whole, what is best 
for you and me is best for the whole. Weaken 
yourself by excessive altruism and you put a weak 
link in the human chain. Make your club, there-. 
fore, so that it will help you and the other members 
of it each in his own little way. Then it will be a 
good club. People will like it. It will grow and 
wax strong. And you can then use it for a high, 
good purpose, the furtherance of your own pet 
ideal: propaganda for modern French music, or 
Wagner, or American composers, or school music 
credits, or home opera or symphony, or a choral 
club. It is surprising how many brands of propa- 
ganda there are going around just at present. 

The man who organizes something and makes 
himself the head of it is selfish, you say? No doubt! 
But he is a mighty good citizen and the kind that 
has made America the best of all lands to live in, 
the land of individual opportunity. Go and do 
likewise ! 


actaisenesiliconsinaes 
HAM AND— 


In Richard Eastcott’s “Sketches of the Origin, 
Progress, and Effects of Music,” published at Bath, 
England, in 1793, we read that “the degree of doctor 
of music was first conferred at Oxford on John 
Hamboys, who was in repute about the year 1451.” 
We are very sorry that the merits of Dr. Hamboys 
are not better known. Ham and boys are ever with 
us, but the combination, Hamboys, is less familiar. 
John Hamboys, Mus. Doc., must have looked odd 
in 1451. 
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SUCCESS 


Success is the one thing we are all striving for. 
In ordinary business and professional lines it seems 
easy to attain by means of concentration and hard 
work. If a man makes up his mind what he wants 
to accomplish, and keeps after it with sufficient 
patience and perseverance, he is likely to succeed 
unless conditions are more than usually adverse. 

But it is not so in art. Art seems to be subject 
to an entirely different set of conditions. It is not 
entirely a matter of talent. Indeed there are times 
when one feels that it is scarcely a matter of talent 
at all. That is to say, talent does not always win 
out. In many cases of apparently equal talent one 
artist will get to the very top winle the other remains 
entirely without recognition. 

Why is this? Is there some reason which may be 
stated with conviction, which admits of few excep- 
tions? Perhaps so! And even if the suggestions 
here made are not entirely convincing, they will, at 
least, give food for thought and lead, perhaps, to 
a better understanding of the problems involved, 
both by pupils, teachers, and struggling artists. 

First of all, it may be said that we assume certain 
things to be equal. We assume a fair amount of 
talent, musicianship, energy and perseverance. We 
will assume that the artists in question have had the 
ordinary education and that they enjoy average 
health. (And we will leave out of the question the 
matter of voice, for voices are so different and make 
so varied an appeal that it is impossible to classify 
them. ) 

We find, then, an artist who appears to be, 
measured by ordinary standards, first class in every 
particular: possessed of a large technical equipment, 
a thorough musical knowledge, a broad and varied 
repertory, and good taste. And with all this the 
artist fails, fails, at least, to some extent, fails to 
become a public favorite, although occasionally 
recognized as a great artist by the small public of 
the musical elite. 

The secret of this partial failure lies, undoubtedly, 
in one principal cause and one inevitable result. 
The result is that the musical offering does not “get 
over,” does not pass the intangible barrier of the 
footlights. And the reason of this lies, often enough, 
far back in the early education of the artist, not his 
art education, but his general training. 

There are some people who meet life with a big, 
broad, whole-souled, welcoming optimism; people 
who bask in the light of day, to whom every dawn 
is a joy, who instinctively feel that they are a small 
cog in the universal scheme of things, and who 
never come into opposition with life, even though 
they may have to pass through all sorts of individual 
trials. This is a fanciful picture. No other is 
possible. No single, concrete case may be advanced, 
for any such would stress improperly one side or 
one feature of the problem, 

Yet this picture, fanciful as it is, will present to 
the mind of every interested reader a clear enough 
image of what it is intended to convey. Just as, 
in all fiction, we read ourselves, our own successes, 
failures and aspirations, into the picture, so in real 
life we live in a more or less constant comparison 
with others; we observe the deeds of others as they 
apply to ourselves—a personal and selfish point of 
view; no doubt, but human and inevitable. Thus, 
also, in the above picture, each of us will pick out 
what applies to us, or wherein we find in ourselves 
the reverse of it. 

And it is the reverse of it, more or-less accen- 
tuated, that is the restraining factor in the careers 
of most of those who fail to succeed in spite of 
talent and hard work. It is difficult, however, to 
place this before them, before just those who need 
it, in any form that will not do more harm than 
good. For the teacher only too well knows that 
his words, explanations and directions are generally 
misconstrued and misunderstood—generally grossly 
exaggerated, generally taken to admit of license, 
generally interpreted to mean that the pupil may go 
his own gait and do as he pleases. 

Therefore the observer hesitates to declare that 
the first step toward freedom lies in the mental 
attitude of large accomplishment rather than in 
meticulous perfection. First play things, if you are 
a player; first write things, if you ‘are a composer, 
and then go back and smooth out the rough places 
afterward. This does not mean that one should 
present his art to the public in an imperfect, un- 
finished state. It means that one should avoid by 
this method of large and vigorous movement, of 
unrestrained advance, the mental habit of an exag- 
gerated attention to small things, to details which, in 
many cases, would never “get over” the footlights 
at all. 

If you will think of the writer who would stop 
so long to polish each sentence and phrase, and give 
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such attention to this that he would overlook the 
necessity of constructing a big plot, you will see 
what is meant. And the disastrous part of it is that 
such writers and such artists soon get into the habit 
of thinking in detail and become blind to the big 
features of art or literature altogether. After all, 
it is, within certain limits, what the writer has to say 
that counts, not how he says it, and it is the same 
with the musician, be he composer or interpreter. 

Every teacher of composition finds difficulty in 
getting his pupils to write with freedom and speed. 
Every pupil wants, from the very first, to produce 
finished, useful work. They sit at the piano and 
laboriously dig out something that sounds like music 
to their ears, and if the ears are trained they may 
turn out something more or less worth while. But 
they do not thus gain freedom. On the contrary, 
they learn to attend constantly rather to matters of 
arrangement than to progressive invention. And 
the strange part of it is that these same students 
generally improvise at the piano with a good deal 
of freedom. Why not improvise on paper? Why 
must every bar, when it is written down, be com- 
plete in design and arrangement? Why not learn 
to sketch in broad, free lines, trying to envisage the 
effect of large form, working out the details later? 
If this plan is carried out the student produces much 
and has proportionately more opportunity to learn 
by his own mistakes. 

And the player? Can the same principles be 
applied to his work? Certainly, for by the playing 
of scales and exercises vigorously, with a big, free, 
swinging touch, the muscles, both of arm, hand and 
brain, are made strong and flexible; and by playing 
over much music a knowledge of styles is acquired, 
of form and design, and permanent taste are de- 
veloped, tastes and judgments that are essential to 
intelligent interpretation. 

3est of all, fear is conquered—fear, the stumbling 
block of the artist as of the business man. Fear! 
And the psychology of it is so complex that it enters 
to a greater or less extent into the work of all of 
us, even of those among us who are unconscious of 
it. Stage fright is the least of it. That is usually 
a passing malady that soon disappears. But the 
subconscious fear, the habit of fear inhibition, has 
been proven by the psychoanalysts to be a part of 
nearly every human mind. 

To the artist it is vitally important that this fear 
habit should be reduced to the absolute minimum, 
and this can be done by getting the contrary habit, 
the habit of exuberant, buoyant optimism. This 
must be done in the practice hour. Most students 
believe that they can overcome a technical difficulty 
by excessive care. It is not true. The care is 
superfluous, and tends to suggest the expectation of 
failure. Nor will care bring about the desired result. 
lor care indicates the belief that the subconscious 
mind can be controlled by the conscious mind, that 
the conscious mind can control the muscles. This 
is not the case. The subconscious mind must be 
trained to control the muscles in each particular 
And this can only be done by constant repe- 


case, 

tition. And the best repetition is the repetition 
without the care—attitude. For care is akin to 
fear. You do not take care unless you fear to do 


wrong, to strike wrong notes, to fail. 

And all of this applies directly to the concert 
artist who fails. They fail, generally, because they 
do not approach their task with exuberance. Their 
whole attitude is small, timorous. They may not 
have stage fright. That, as already said, would be 
the least of it (unless chronic, which is another 
matter). But they have not the convincing atti- 
tude of driving home a truth, which gives the orator 
strength of voice, wealth of vocabulary and clarity 
of utterance. They have not the attitude of wish- 
ing to present something beautiful to the public, of 
knowing themselves that it is beautiful, and of 
taking real pride and pleasure in showing it off. 

It is all a matter of psychology, and it is largely 
a matter of habit (health and talent being, of course, 
assumed). But the talented failures are far greater 
in number than we generally are wont to imagine. 
And the pity of it is that in many such cases they 
could easily correct the matter themselves. Through- 
out their whole lives they do their talent an injustice 
and provide for themselves much misery, for an in- 
complete life is always miserable. This is a matter 
of individual education, however. You cannot ex- 
pect others to aid you much (or any) in its accom 
plishment. You must do it yourself. Try it! 
——>— 


Y 


THE TEATRO VERDI REOPENS 
The Teatro Verdi at Padua, Italy, which was 
seriously damaged by an Austrian bomb on Decem- 
ber 28, 1917, reopened for the first time on December 
21, 1920, with a gala performance of “Rigoletto,” 

in which the title role was taken by Battistini. 
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MAUD POWELL REMEMBERED 


It is good to know that so great an artist as 
Maud Powell, although gone through untimely 
death, is not forgotten. The music department of 
the Cincinnati Woman’s Club recently paid a tribute 
to her memory, which called forth the following 
editorial in the Cincinnati Enquirer : 

The recent tribute to the memory of Maud Powell—so 
well known in Cincinnati—paid by the Department of Music 
of the Cincinnati Woman's Club, and the honoring of one 
of the world’s greatest violinists by numerous other or- 
ganizations of musical culture in the city, constituted a 
beautiful and deserved expression of appreciation. 

_Maud Powell, aside from her art, possessed the true sol- 
dier spirit. She carried faith and courage to the boys in the 
trenches in the dark days of the war, where she played for 
them as only she could play. And, like a soldier, she died 
in the service, died while playing to a multitude of hér ad- 
mirers, 

_ Who that heard her play ever can forget her? Her tall 
form swayed to the rhythm of her matchless minstrelsy. 
She seemed the priestess of some divine mystery. But 
there was no mystery in the golden, billowy harmonies she 
evoked, the elusive witchery of her heavenly strains, the 
heart throbs of a great soul in tune with the melody of the 
universe, 

This woman, this poetess of the magic bow, found in- 
stant place in the hearts of all who heard her play. She 
bade dreams arise from nights of sorrow, and ever they 
were dreams of beauty and consolation, Her music told 
rapt hearers of the glory of the sun, the ripple of little 
winds through old forest aisles, of the unearthly sweet- 
ness of fragrant nights gemmed with quiet stars, of the 
laughter of children and the sighings of age in language 
so plain that, at times, the heart ached with the sadness 
or the joy of it all. 

Stilled is the heart of this woman, but, thanks to the 
miracle of modern genius, her glorious art will live long 
Though the years pass on, still she will play, still minister 
to the joy and the wonder of the word she has left. 

The culture of Cincinnati has done no finer thing than 
to remember one so charming in personality, so great in 
art, as Maud Powell, 


A 
IMMORAL MUSIC 

Was it a Wellesley professor or the wife of a 
Wellesley professor who said, not hong ago, that 
our latest dear American child, Jazz, was the cause 
of the moral degeneration that is making this gen 
eration unfit to live? No matter. But we assert 
with some confidence that it was the wife—not 
Mister Professor. For he could not be so foolish 
to deprive himself of a source of pleasure. No 
man could. Men all like the new dresses that go 
with the new dances that go with Friend Jazz too 
well to whisper, or even breathe, a suggestion of 
objection to one or the other. And yet, poor music! 
How can music be impure? Surely music is so 
free from any objective that it cannot be immoral 
or entice to immorality. Music may be a means to 
an end, even a disastrous end, but it can never be 
the cause of the end. It is not “Jazz” itself, nor 
yet “Rag Time,” that is objectionable (even to the 
wife of the Wellesley professor), but the interpre- 
tation of it, that which each one of us reads into it. 
Some of us see in it nothing but humor—a musical 
joke. Others may find in it African sex rhythms. 
But that class would find the same thing in some- 
thing else if they did not have music. 

> 
SHOCKS 

The recent death of Robert J. Coady brings to 
memory his activities as editor of “The Soil,” an art 
magazine the contents of which shocked artists of 
the old school. The editor praised such art as that of 
Charlie Chaplin, Bert Williams, and the results 
attained by the’ window dressers of Broadway. 
And shocked the old school, But why? Are there 
any of the old school left today? Any people who 
can be shocked by any sort of art or by any sort 
of criticism? It is doubtful. And the reason is, 
not that they are going te the devil endwise, but 
simply that we are getting intelligent. What, you 
say ! [Intelligent to like the lower forms of art? 
Not at all, dear reader, not at all. Intelligent sim- 
ply because we are all becoming confirmed Dar 
winians. We believe in evolution, and we have no 
faith in revolution. We know perfectly that all of 
these experiments are ephemeral, transitory, in «the 
extreme, and that they will safely die without any 
aid from us. So we take what we like at the 
moment, be it Chaplin, or Rag Time, or the window 
(dressing monstrosities of Broadway, knowing that 
only temporary indigestion can result. 

A 


A QUESTION 

In an article in a recent issue of our French con- 
temporary, “le Menestrel,” Julien Tiersot writes: 
“Without even being well informed, the French 
public realized that, great musician though he was, 
Wagner was a Boche—epithet which could not be 
justly applied to the masters heretofore mentioned 
(Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Schu- 
mann).” Wagner needs no defense, but how about 
friend Tiersot, who permits himself such statements? 
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RICCARDO MARTIN 
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AMERICAN WINS HONOR 


IN WAGNER OPERA 


WITH CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Riccardo Martin Gets Ovation 
For Role in “THE WALK YRIE’’ 


Herman Devries in the Chicago Evening American, Jan. 11, 1921. 
We can favorably compare Riccardo Martin’s “Siegmund” 


with that of ERNEST VAN DYCK or BURGSTALLER IN 
THEIR PRIME. HE SANG AND ACTED WITH ALL HIS 
WELL KNOWN GIFTS AT THEIR ZENITH OF EX- 
PRESSION. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD, of the Chicago Daily News, January 11, 1921 

His “Siegmund” was fashioned after the German representatives of the 
part, but he has much more lyricism in his voice than most German tenors, 
and gave to the music its songful interpretations. His “Spring Song” was one 
of the high points of the evening. 


KARLETON HACKETT, of the Chicago Evening Post, January 11, 1921 

Mr. Martin was excellent as “Siegmund.” His voice was rich and firm in 
quality, and he had the spirit of the role. Some of the phrases in the second 
act, which have made themselves famous as stumbling blocks for tenors, he 
gave with a beauty and certainty most refreshing. 


EDWARD C. MOORE, of the Chicago Daily Journal, January 11, 1921 

rhe sturdy brilliance of his singing made his “Siegmund” a definite factor 
in the performance. It alone would have been a reason for calling his per- 
formance the best that this role has had in some fifteen or twenty years. But 
Martin knows the stage, as well as his voice. 


RUTH MILLER, Chicago Daily Tribune, January 11, 1921 

According to critical soothsayers who hark back to the dark ages of opera, 
he was the best Siegmund they have ever seen. 
RUTH MILLER, Chicago Daily Tribune, January 19, 1921 

Riccardo Martin gave well nigh perfect performance of Siegmund. 


eS ee WRIGHT, of the Chicago Herald and Examiner, November 


, 
Riccardo Martin disclosed a voice purer, solider, more luscious than any 
time in his career—a big voice, rich and ample, without even a trace of tremolo. 


ADOLF MUHLMANN, in Chicago Abendpost, January 11, 1921 


Siegmund is a role particularly suited to Mr. Martin. I can pay him the 
compliment of saying that he really sings the role instead of speaking it as 
most German tenors do, 


America’s Most Distinguished 


Continues His Triumphs 


as Leading Dramatic Tenor With 
Chicago Opera Association. 


After Eight Years as Leading 
American Tenor at. the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Riccardo 


Martin Returned to London the 
Past Season Surpassing His Former 
Triumphs at Covent Garden. 


“PAGLIACCI” 


EDWARD C. MOORE, Chicago Daily Journal, November 22, 1920 

Vocally he is much changed. Since last he appeared he has developed a 
resonance nothing short of tremendous, and this without sacrificing quality. 
There is a suspicion that the orchestral combination that can drown his voice 
has yet to be written. He took the audience by storm. 


“AIDA” 


EDWARD C. MOORE, of the Chicago Daily Journal, December 14, 1920 
MARTIN SCORES IN “AIDA” 


Martin as Radames in “Aida” with his splendid big voice of exactly the 
proper character and color ranks among signal successes of the day. If the 
next time the opera is performed, he is cast opposite Rosa Raisa’s Aida there 
will be something worth hearing. 


1920 FALL TOUR CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 31, 1920 

There is no tenor in the country with greater opulence than Riccardo 
Martin, who has improved beyond measure since his last appearance in the 
Twin Cities. His voice retains the freshness of youth and has gained in 
brilliance. The upper tones are splendid, and throughout the entire range 
there is an evenness and purity that has gained in impressiveness by reason of 
the greater flexibility this artist incorporates into his action. He has developed 
into a good, intelligent actor, a fit companion for the incomparable Raisa. 


COVENT GARDEN 1920 


MORNING POST, London, June 1, 1920 

Riccardo Martin’s heroic voice can be appreciated in greater measure than 
ever before. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, June 10, 1920 

After the lapse of more than six years it would be too much to ask us to 
say exactly how the singer’s voice compares now with what it was when he 
was last heard here. But certainly, if in its high register it was more powerful 
then than it sounded now, it must have been of very uncommon power. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, June 10, 1920 
A first-rate artist, who knows his business thoroughly well, and he created 
quite a good impression once again on this occasion. 


LONDON EXPRESS, July 31, 1920 
Sang the Cavaradossi finely—outburst second act dramatically and vocally 
tour de force. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 8, 1920 
He sang admirably. 
SUNDAY EVENING TELEGRAM, August 1, 1920 


Mr. Riccardo Martin as Cavaradossi sang remarkably well and acted with 
conviction, 
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Chicago Opera Association 


Now Filling Over One Hundred 
Engagements in Practically Every 
State in the Union, Together with 
Several Guest Performances with 
the Chicago Opera Association 
and Appearances With Many of 
the Leading Symphony Orchestras, 
Including: The New York Phil- 
harmonic, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestras 


MYRNA SHARLOW 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 





A Few Tributes From the Press: 


Fort Worth Record, Fort Worth, Texas 


ARTIST SINGS WAY INTO 
HEARTS OF FORT WORTH PEOPLE 


Miss Myrna Sharlow smiled and sang her way straight into the hearts of 
her audience at the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday night in the same manner 
as when she was the Page in “The Masque Ball” when that opera was given 
here.. Her voice control, which is nothing short of marvelous, the beauty of 
that voice, her perfect technique, combined with the well chosen program 
and the pleasing and charming personality of the artist to provide an evening 
filled with musical beauty for an appreciative audience. 


HENRY T. FINCK, New York Evening Post 


Miss Sharlow is charming as Micaela. Her lovely voice, 
pleasure to her listeners, and she made a sweet picture of the little country girl. 
fresh hearing one realizes that Miss Sharlow has a very bright future ahead of her. 


so warm and true gave constant 
With every 


Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 


At the Rubinstein Club’s first concert of the season at the Masonic auditorium last night 
Washington was introduced to Miss Myrna Sharlow a beautiful and brilliant soprano from the 
Chicago Opera. Although it often seemed that she was holding back her voice and not using it 
to its full depth and richness, she sang with a velvet tone of the finest _— with glorious 
high notes and the most dramatic power, especially in her two selections from opera, an aria 
from Verdi’s “‘Arietta’” and the memorable Jewel Song from “Faust.”” Her rendition of three 
folksongs one of them the ever-beautiful “Loch Lomond,” was especially sympathetic, and a 
Spanish love song sung as an encore showed the utmost versatility. 


Miss Sharlow’s colorature brilliancy revealed, however, in 
of Spring.” 


FRANCES C. BOARDMAN, St. Paul Daily News, St. Paul, Minn. 


Myrna Sharlow’s Nedda was truly fascinating, as well as vocally fine. She is so pretty, so 
taking in her bright, quick changes of mood, that one is almost surprised to find so dainty a 
. person capable of the quite heavy vocal exactions of the role. But Miss Sharlow is equal to 
them at every point, being altogether the most satisfactory Nedda I 


St. Paul stage. 


was best Rachmaninoff’s ‘Floods 


have ever seen on a 


Tribune and Leader Press, La Crosse, Wis. 


Miss Sharlow’s opening group convinced one of her ability and training. Her manner of 
handling the Handel “Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” assured the listener that she had 
a beautiful instrument, absolutely in control. One knew at once that he was to have the un- 
qualified pleasure of listening to a singer who was pleasing to look at, possessed of personality 


and mistress of her art. 


PUPIL OF FREDRIC E. BRISTOL 


Galesburg Evening Mail, Galesburg, Il. 


Her vivid and charming personality, one phase of which was het informal, intimate 
attitude toward her audience, added a great deal to their pleasure brought by her singing Miss 
Sharlow. is a talented little actress as well as a beautiful singer, and the feeling and sympathy 
with which she expresses the heart of each is one of the chief charms of her art 

It was hard to determine at last evening's concert, which selections were the 
the audience, for the entire program was received enthusiastically 


almost 


favorites of 


Peoria Herald-Transcript, Peoria, Ill. 


Miss Sharlow has a voice fresh, vivid and clear She uses it 
implies of discipline and labor. There is not a forced note in her 
float with a buoyancy. Miss Sharlow is fortunate in that she has 
retaining her enthusiasm. 


with that apparent ease which 
register Her high notes 
ichieved heights while still 


Peoria Star, Peoria, Ill. 


Miss Sharlow has won her laurels in a dozen or more prominent roles in productions of the 
, : 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, also on the concert platform For the Peoria audience Miss 
Sharlow sang first a group of songs in English, opening with “Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou 


Handel, an appealing number, which was in direct contrast to the lighter Haydn 


Leave Me,” by 
Bind My Hair.” “My Love is a Muleteer,”” one of Di Nogero’s 


number, ““My Mother Bids Me 


selections, was exacting of a varicty of tone colors, which Miss Sharlow met with skill 

Her clear, white voice, which is capable of every shade of emotion from dark passion to 
joy and happiness, was at its best in the favorite aria from Pagliacci, and through the entire 
number showed the finish which the years of training have brought This number was un- 
doubtedly a favorite, and Miss Sharlow was recalled, giving as her encore the aria from the 


third act of the “Masked Ball,” in which she sang the role of the page in Peoria last October. 


Evansville Courier Journal, Evansville, Ind. 


It is a dramatic soprano whose volume completely fills the large auditorium In spite of 
the strain of the past twenty-four weeks of constant singing, her bird-like notes were as fresh 
as the robin’s that woke you up this morning. They were all that the bird-like aria from “I 
Pagliacci” required 

She is also able to produce sounds by her singing It is not merely pretty notes she strives 
for, but atmosphere 
Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn. 

The program given yesterday could scarcely have been better chosen, and the soloist, Mi 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, also proved an excellent choic« Miss 
Sharlow has a rich, full voice, exquisitely sweet in the upper registers She reaches her high 
notes with the utmost ease and sustains them clear as a flute Her first number, the aria from 
“Pagliacci,” was powerfully done The five songs in her second group—Berlioz’s “Absence 
Burleigh’s familiar “Song of the Brook;” “On the Steppe,” by Grechaninov; “My Love Is a 
Muleteer,” by di Nogero, and Rachmaninov’s “Floods of Spring’—gave opportunities for showing 
both her faultless technique and her genuine vocal gifts, 

Houston Post, Houston, Tex. 

The program was well selected. Miss Sharlow’s voice, clear and sweet, filled the big audi- 
torium with bird-like notes. Encores were frequently demanded and graciously given 

In the next number Miss Sharlow and the Glee club gave Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” It was 


power of the prima donna’s voice mingled har 


sung in a most impressive manner. The full 
moniously with that of the male chorus 
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MOTION PICTURE AND 
MUSICAL INTERESTS MEET AT 
FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 6) 
ing experience he had had with a well known (Mr. Liebling 
didn’t mention his name) musician who came to him for 
a letter of introduction to Hugo Riesenfeld, hoping to get 
an engagement as conductor at the Rialto. The artist 
added that he only wanted work during the dull summer 
months, for of course he could not think of continuing 
in such a capacity, as he was too great a conductor! After 
these “brilliant remarks from the leader Mr. Liebling 
frankly told him he had an erroneous idea regarding what 
was required of a conductor at the Rialto, and that he had 


decided that he was not good enough for the job and 
refused the introduction, Mr. Liebling was interrupted 
several times by applause for his sincere and appreciated 
attitude; in fact, his splendid address was referred to 


meeting. 
“I MPRESARIO,” 


several times later during the 
Huco Rresenrecy Discusses THE 
Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli, Rialto and 
Theaters spoke next on the “Motion Picture 
Impresario.” Mr, Riesenfeld is undoubtedly one of the best 
musicians in the professon, and he has formed an artistic 
organization in hig theaters that is recognized everywhere 
for its high standard. 
He gives credit to music and the music master for the 
development from the nickelodeon to the big picture houses 
of today. He explained the adapted system of synchrom- 
izing music to the film by dividing the reels with scenes 
according to moods, and for every scene an appropriate 
bit of music. He, too, believes the complete score to be 
the ideal music program, but under present conditions he 
thinks it will not be realized very “Misguided re- 
formers,” is what Mr, Riesenfeld calis those who would 
curb the motion picture. He estimates that over fifty 
momen persons attend his three theaters, and the Strand 
Capitol on Sunday. He called the music impresario 
missionary, luring people to the theaters under 
of giving them motion pictures and converting 


Hugo 
Criterion 


soon, 


and the 

a sort of 
the guise 
them to the 
WoLtrsonuN MusSICAL 


course of music. 


Bureau To FurNisH ArtTISTS 


ro Picture Hoyses. 

A. F, Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
have been present but important business had called him 
from town, He sent his address over, which was read 
by Mr, Isaacson. y It was interesting to note that the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau was establishing a department for furnishing 
artists to the picture theaters, and Mr. Adams went on 
further to state that he believed the time would come, when 
have some of the’ best artists in the picture 
theaters. Hyman S. Kraft, president of the New York 
Concert League, was asked for his opinion. The situation 
did not seem so optomistic to him, and he related an amus 
ing story of his appointment with Galli-Curci, when he 
offered her an engagement at the Capitol. 

William Brandt, representing the New York Theater 
Owners’ Chamber of Commerce, made an appeal for good 
musicians to fill the theaters in and around New York 
City that needed organists and directors. He claimed that 
in many cases musicians were sent from the Union who 
were poorly qualified and yet the theaters were willing to 
pay the best of salaries, Joseph Weber, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, resented in no un- 
certain words the statements made by Mr. Brandt. Having 
explained the Union its organization, he declared 


rue 


was to 


one would 


since 


MUSICAL COURIER 


To all outward appearances Mr. Weber 
was very indignant. Mr. Berg, of music tax fame, took 
the floor and offered Mr, Weber several suggestions regard- 
ing the Union. Having been a member himself he felt that 
he could criticise the organization. Mr. Weber summed 
up his remarks with a few pointed observations. He also 
observed that in his great experience, some of the very 
poor musicians referred to as Union men made better 
business men; consequently, they did not belong to that body 
of sincere musicians. 

He exempted Mr. Berg, of course, in this remark. The 
entire situation seemed to be this: that the picture industry 
has grown beyond all expectations during the ten -years 
of its development in this country, and as yet is unable to 
cope with the inflated demand ; however in time there would 
be more good men for the theate rs than the directors would 
be willing to pay for. After these few and very much to 
the point remarks Mr. Weber left the hall. Several ex- 
hibitors present defended Mr. Weber’s position and stated 
that any controversy arising with local unions could be 
adjusted immediately by Mr. Weber, and that as a usual 
thing the delay was only for a day or two. 

Huco Riesenrecp ENTERTAINS. 

Tuesday afternoon the Convention was the guest of Hugo 
Riesenfeld at the Rialto. After hearing the musical pro- 
gram, the members were invited to his projection room, 
and there he explained in detail his system of cataloging 
the musical library which contains over ten thousand 
orchestrations. This was intensely interesting and it was 
after four o'clock before the round table discussions of 
producers began, Albert Parker, directing Albert Parker 
Productions; Mr. Dore, of J. R. Bray Pictures, Inc.; Mr. 
Pritchard, from Educational Film, Inc., and Mr. Crandall, 
of Equity Pictures, Inc., all gave short talks about the 
character of their films, the use of the “cue sheet,” the big 
part in the modern school life played by motion pictures 
and the phonograph. 


Harry M 


of the Union. 


Prince Discusses Acoustics. 

The first speaker on Wednesday morning was Harry 
M. Prince, architect from Dallas, Texas. His subject 
was “Acoustics,” and gave many helpful suggestions to the 
owners of theaters, regarding the building proper, organ 
lofts and especially the acoustics, which he claims can 
be remedied when defective, and if the theater is properly 
constructed every auditorium would have perfect acoustics. 


Mrs, A, F. Opernporrer Praises THE WorK oF THE 
WoMEN. 
Oberndorfer told “What two million club 
women have to say to the picture industry.” Co-operation 
was her theme. The local exhibitor should co-operate, she 
believes, with the chairman of the woman's committee and 
she with him, for better pictures and better music. The 
women's clubs throughout the country expressed their will- 
ingness to work with the exhibitors and have even encour- 
aged mothers and their children to attend. A_ resolution 
was formed to urge the exhibitors to make a direct appeal 
to the women’s clubs for co-operation. A committee was 
appointed and the matter will be taken up immediately, 
Wrnirrep Stoner Bevieves tHe PicrUre House A TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FoR MOTHERS, 

Winifred Stoner, editor of Forecast, thought that the 
picture houses were the great training school for mothers, 
and certainly with the great musical and educational train- 
ing that children receive through the motion pictures the 
future generations should be superior in every aspect. Chil- 
dren brought up in the city never hear the music that nature 
plays at all times; therefore the child mind should be stimu- 


Mrs. A. F, 

















that it was not his intention to defend any action or policy lated with the best substitute offered. Child welfare, the 
who appeared as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Jan. 21 
IN RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 14th, at 8:15 
Program 

I 
Ey OEE OI EEE Pe: Bach-Tausig 
Theme and Variations in C minor............ L. Van Beethoven 

Il 
Eg RS ree = es eae aaa F. Mendelssohn 
NN UR Ca ee eae iy cs inye san Rachmaninoff 

: EMG REE OR by i os Sa hic Oued vem cawhsw ncn Chopin 

Her performance of the con- E a : *. 
certo gave much pleasure. She tude in E major.......6......ccceeecneeecesececees 
played the music with a feeling Prelude in B minor..............ccccccccccccccceccce ts 
for tonal shading. There was 
clarity and finish to commend her ITI 
reading.”"--New York Herald, In Memoriam Scarlatti...................0e08 1 Alberto Jonas 
January 22, 1921. " . ee 

(a) Pastorale (b) Capriccio 
—_——- (FIRST PERFORMANCE ) 

“Sis has Oenand “of &* fine > Ue JORMletibe is i io oo cede PR ve voce weeks Moszkowski 
technic, plays with a good tone, Mazeppa. (Etude transcendante)...................0e Liszt 
musical understanding, and not a 
trace of nervousness. The jocose STEINWAY PIANO USED 
allegretto was particularly well 
done.”"—H, T. Finck, New York a 

, eolian Hall 
Post, January 22, 1921. MGT: HAENSEL & JONES N. Y. 
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all important subject, is the necessity of good music and 
good pictures. 

THe Orcanist AN Important Factor, Says RICHARD 

Henry WaArkEN. 

“How the Organist Can Be More Beneficial to the Pic- 
ture Theater” was the address of Richard Henry W arren, 
of Chatham, Mass. The organ is used too frequently in 
the picture theaters. The audience grows very tired of 
the constant playing, therefore, depreciating the value of the 
most marvelous of all instruments. The organist should not 
be forced to use the same program that the orchestra plays ; 
furthermore, music appropriate for the orchestra is in al- 
most every case not successful on the organ. Mr. Warren 
also thinks “jazz” is a terrible thing and should never 
be tolerated on this instrument. He met with much opposi- 
tion at this remark, for several present insisted that “jazz” 
on the organ for the comedy reel was excellent. The one 
plea was not to let the organ become a bore to audiences. 
It also developed from this discussion that there are almost 
no organ scores arranged, and that half the time the organ- 
ist has to “bluff.” The first part of the afternoon was 
spent at the Strand Theater, Brooklyn, as guest of Edward 
L. Hyman, where a special ‘musical program had been pre- 
pared. The orchestra rendered “Aida,” Alois Reiser 
conducting. 

HekMAN IrIon TELLS OF THE INTEREST OF 

Sons 1n Musica Procress. 

Herman Irion, representing Steinway & Sons, opened the 
last part of the program. A brief history of music in this 
coyntry and the part Steinway & Sons had played in its 
development is an outline of his short address. He told 
the convention that his company would always be glad to 
assist in any way possible to further the advance of good 
music in the theaters, 

Mr. Marr Rerers To THE History oF 

Mr. Marr, of Marr & Colton Company, reviewed an in- 
teresting history of the organ, beginning with the first 
reference to it in the Bible up to the present day—the mag- 
nificent instrument that now exists. 

Cuarces K. Harris Arou SES Opposition Wuen He Speaks 
or THE “Music Tax,” 


If Charles K. Harris had continued to talk about his own 
songs, his publications, his theaters and his pictures, and 
not have mentioned the music tax, the most exciting mo- 
ment of the entire conference would not have come. He 
was determined that all those present would know the im- 
portance of the music tax, and his vehement statements 
brought Mr, Winkler to his feet, with Mr. Berg a persistent 
second. Mr. Harris in his excitement made several state- 
ments in which the name of G. Schirmer was used. Oscar 
G. Sonneck, who had looked on at the warring parties with 
the of attrac- 


Steinway & 


THE ORGAN, 


little interest, suddenly became center 

tion. He, too, had some very severe objections to make to 
Mr. Harris’ statements when reference to Schirmers was 
made. It was Mr. Lutz who quieted things down. Nannine 


Joseph was called upon to represent M. Witmark & Sons, 
but she felt that every phase of music for the movies had 
been touched upon and had only one suggestion to offer, 
and that was to insist upon an appropriate song for the 
soloist—not one that conflicted with the picture. 

Fred Stark, from Raleigh, N. C., talked of his music in 
theaters through the South. This rounded out three days 
of utmost importance in the history, growth and future 
development of music with the motion picture. Those of 
us who attended all the meetings derived great benefit, and 
surely one understands the situation better for having at- 
tended the Congress. The arguments and discussions that 
at times seemed serious turned out not to be, and perhaps 
it was for a better understanding that they occurred. Again 
congratulations to the Motion Picture News and all who 
helped to make this permanent organization possible. 





Hadley to Conduct February 4 

The Philharmonic concert of Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 4, with Henry Hadley conducting, marks the American 
debut of the Russian tenor, Dmitry Dobkin, as the assist- 
ing artist. Mr. Dobkin will sing the * ‘Song of the Hindu 
Jeweler,” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” and an aria 
from “Tosca.” For the orchestral numbers Mr. Hadley 
has chosen the “Roman Carnival” overture of Berlioz, a 
suite by Victor Herbert entitled “Woodland Fancies,” 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” by Sibelius, and Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” 

On Saturday evening, February 6, Josef Lhevinne makes 
his second Philharmonic appearance this season, perform- 
ing the Tschaikowsky piano concerto in B flat minor in 
an all-Russian program. The symphony is the second of 
Borodin in B minor. The concert is under the direction of 
Josef Stransky, who will also present Kalinnikoff’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Fir-Tree and the Palm,” and the “Cap- 
riccio Espagnol” of Rimsky-Korsakoff 

The fourth Philharmonic concert in the Brooklyn Sun- 
day afternoon series takes place at the Academy of Music 
on February 6. An all-Wagner program will be presented. 


Recent Marie Stone Langston Engagements 


A perusal of the accompanying dates will prove that 
December and January have found Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto, filling many concert engagements: December 5, 
Philadelphia ; December 9, Williamsport, Pa.; December 10, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; December 13, Corry, Pa.; December 14, 
Greenville, Pa.; December 15, Meadville, Pa.; December 
16, Kittanning, Pa.; December 17, Connellsville, Pa.; De- 
cember 21, Bradford, Pa.; December 22, Clearfield, Pa.; 
December 23, Butler, Pa.; January 17, Philadelphia; Jan- 
uary 24, Cynwd, January 25, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
January 26, Lock Haven, Pa.; January 27, York, Pa.; Jan- 
uary 28, Bloomsburg, Pa.; January 29, Philadelphia. 


Sevcik Lauds Little Sammy Kramer 


After hearing little Sammy Kramer play the violin, Pro- 
fessor Sevcik said: “He plays with much temperament, and 








temperament is talent. Everything else can be learned.” 

















HENRY WHITNEY CLOSSON, cons. 


Trio for Piano, Violin and Cel “In the Nortnern Hills;” 
I. Summer Morning. II. gt on Ill. Voices of the Ni 

IV. In a Mountain Bese Performed by the Woodstock Trio, 
New York, February 22, 1920 
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I SEE THAT— 


Ignaz Friedman will give a second recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, February 5s. 

Percy Grainger is’ meeting with much success on his 
Southern tour. 

George Smith, father of Ethelynde Smith, is dead. 

The London Musical Herald has been incorporated with 
the London Musical News. 

Leary American tour takes place in October of this 


yea 

Milan Lusk has been engaged to make Bohemian records 
for the Victor and Columbia companies. 

Mitnitzky will give an all-Paganini program at Carnegie 
Hall on February 23. 

A new organization has been formed in the metropolis 
called the New York Orchestral Society. 

Augusta Cottlow is on tour again. 

Margaret Romaine was well received at her first Detroit 
appearance, 

An American ‘Song Composers’ Festival will be held in 
Greenwood, Ind., June 1 to 3. 

Galli-Curci sang to 5,000 people in Milwaukee. 

Carlo Galefh, of the Chicago Opera, will enter the concert 
field next season. 

The press of France lauded one of Wager Swayne’s pupils. 

Cecil Fanning was scheduled to give no less than nine re- 
citals between January 16 and 28. 

The San Carlo Opera Company played to packed houses in 
Los Angeles. 

Ernest Davis is now under the management of the Raoul 
Biais Concert Bureau. 

One thousand children will participate in wo forthcoming 
festival of the Oratorio Society of New York. 

Carl Beutel is giving a series of four historic-educational 
recitals at the Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

The Helen Moller Dancers appeared in Washington, D. C., 
January 22. 

The Verdis Club’s Italian Red Cross Benefit will be held 
at the Garrick Theater, February 11. 

Helen Jeffrey has a new “Strad” fiddle. 

Gutia Casini’s appearance in Providence in January re- 

sulted in a re-engagement on February 5. 

Erika Morini, violinist, made an excellent impression at 
her New York debut last week. 

Paderewski will sail for America from 
France, February 6. 

The School of Music at the University of Rochester has 
engaged Jean Sibelius as professor of composition. 


Havre on La 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Joseph Bonnet will give his only New York recital on the 
evening of March 5. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez and Mischa Levitzki gave a joint re- 
cital in Boston, February 27. 

Arthur Middleton will sing the roles of Ramfis and the 
High Priest in “Aida” on May 21 at the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lucrezia Bori was given an ovation upon her return to the 
Metropolitan last week. 

Over 1,000 masked dancers attended the Mozart Society’s 
East Side Clinic ball. 

Dorothy Jardon scored a huge success on her re-entry into 
vaudeville at the Palace Theater last Monday. 

Sorrentino returned last week from a tour, and left imme- 
diately for another one of a month’s duration. 

“The Russian Isba” is giving eight performances this week 
at the Lexington Theater. 

Cantor David J. Putterman sang with much success at a 
concert given in the Bronx last Sunday evening. 

The London offices of the Wolfsohn Bureau now are under 
the direction of Messrs, Ibbs and Tillett. 

Fred Patton is always ready to substitute for artists on 
short notice. 

Paderewski has resigned as Polish delegate to the League 
of Nations. 

Lucrezia Bori is under the management of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. 

According to the Baltimore Evening Sun, Nietzsche would 
have termed Julia Claussen a superwoman among yo- 
calists. 

Povla Frijsh was “wildly” greeted in Stockton. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in a pair of concerts. 

Cincinnati is to have two weeks of opera in May. 

Rafaelo Diaz is making eight concert appearances in New 
York this season. 

Merle Alcock continues to be a popular contralto. 

The Oratorio Society of New York has begun rehearsals 
for the forthcoming festival. 

A new trio has been formed—the National Festival Trio— 
by Ruth Kemper, violinist; Katherine Eyman, pianist, 
and Lucile Orrell, cellist. 

Popular music is called the basis of Spanish modernism. 

Holland is anxious for Willem Mengelberg’s return. 

Marguerite Namara will sing at Cornell University on 
February 14. 

The MacDowell Club gave a reception to Mrs. F. S. Coo- 


idge. 
The Southern Musical Bureau has filed a bankruptcy peti- 
tion. 
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Samuel Gardner is at work on another symphony. 

Florence Easton scored a triumph at the Metropolitan 
when she substituted at short notice for Mme. Mat- 
zenauer. 

Nina Koshetz has been engaged as soloist for a pair of 
concerts with the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

Louis Graveure will leave on June 1 for a concert tour of 
Europe. 

Giorgio Polacco arrived in New York last Sunday and has 
joined the Chicago Opera forces. 

The Kubelik-Sevcik scholarship was won by Grisha Mona- 
sevitch, of Philadelphia. 
The Cleveland Orchestra will 

appearance on February 13. 

The Haarlem Philharmonic celebrated its thirtieth birth- 

day last month. G. N. 


Alfredo Casella Coming Here 


Alfredo Casella, the composer and pianist, will make his 
first visit to America next season, arriving in October for 
a tour of eight weeks, which will form his introduction to 
America. He will return in the 1922-23 to re 


make its only New York 


season of 


main for the entire winter. Casella has already been 
engaged by a number of the symphony orchestras for 
appearance next fall. He is known in this country only 


through such of his works as have been played by these 
orchestras. 

Alfredo Casella was born at Turin, 
musical education began with study of the piano at home 
when he was only four. As a youth he attended the Paris 
Conservatory, graduating with the first (Diémer) prize in 
piano. He has concertized extensively throughout Europe. 
From 1912 to 1915 he was professor of piano at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and then went to Rome to accept a position 
at the Academy of Santa Cecilia, where he succeeded 
Sgambati. As a composer he is one of the leaders of the 
young Italian school. His “Italia” fantasy for orchestra 
is, perhaps, his best known work. His “Notte di Maggio” 
orchestral poem, with solo voice, has also been pérformed 
in New York, and his orchestration of Balakireff's “Isla- 
mey” was played quite recently. 


Reception for Nellie Cornish 


Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mowrey gave a tea and reception on 
Sunday afternoon, January 30, in honor of Nellie Cornish, 
director of the Cornish School of Music, Seattle, who is in 
New York on a short business trip. Mr. Mowrey, pianist 
and teacher, was formerly a member of the Cornish School 
faculty. 


Italy, in 1883. His 














Daisy Jean, a Belgian ’cellist, 
numbers. 


Her playing gave pleasure. 
eral style had ease and her 


Daisy Jean, 
ing in Aeolian Hall. 
and intelligence. 


New York Tribune, January 23, 1921. 


to the small pieces. 


vas heard 1 


She is a well schooled player, possessed of no little dash and imaginative power. 
with energy, with taste, and not without finish. 
Minor, she displayed breadth of style, and in Saint-Saens Concerto much vigor. 

———, ©- 


The New York Herald, Sunday, January 23, 1921. 
Her tone was of good volume, and resonant. 
musical feeling was praiseworthy. 





Daisy Jean proved to be an interesting player, 
endowment of temperament and the instinct for artistic expression. 
and her skill in interpretation gave effectiveness to the larger works on her program and charm 
She was received with enthusiasm by a large audience. 


DAISY JEAN 


Establishes herself as the foremost woman cellist 
in New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 22nd 


The Times, Sunday, January 23, 1921.—by Richard Aldrich. 


in Aeolian Hall, by an audience of considerable 


She plays 


Her tone is large. In Handel’s Sonata, in G 





Her gen- 


a 
New York Evening Journal, Monday, January 24, 1921. 


a Belgian Violoncellist, new to New York, gave a recital on Saturday even- 
She proved to be a player of admirable qualities, chiefly those of dash 


DAISY JEAN SHOWS SKILL AND CHARM IN AEOLIAN HALL 


with sound technical equipment and a natural 
Her tone was of great beauty, 


Now Touring America. A Few Dates Open in April 
1921-1922 Season Now Booking 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Everhard Beverwijk, Pianist 
Everhard Beverwijk, billed as “Holland's blind pianist,” 
astonished a large crowd which went to hear him play at 


the Hotel Astor on Sunday afternoon, January 23. He 
knows his instrument thoroughly, and the accuracy and sure- 
ness with which he plays is remarkable. Not only is his 
technic refined, but his expression and interpretation holds 
the audience. His program included Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Debussy and Liszt works. A group of his own 
compositions including “Romance Elegie” and “Danse des 
Sylphes,” were delightful, and beautifully played. He was 
perhaps best in his brilliant playing of Liszt’s “Eroica.” 


JANUARY 24 


Knight MacGregor, Baritone 


Knight MacGregor, baritone, made his New York debut 
at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, January 24, before 


a good sized audience. He made a very favorable impres- 


sion, possessing as he does a voice of pleasing quality, 
rich, and, for the most part, well employed. His first 
group consisted of numbers by Handel, Arnold and Mozart, 
which he rendered in a manner that held his listeners’ 
interest, The Schumann group, however, proved to be of 
the greatest pleasure to those present, for he sang the songs 
exceptionally weli, depicting the various moods with skill. 
Francis Moore at the piano furnished excellent accom- 


paniments. 
Rudolph Polk, Violinist 

Rudolph Polk, who has been heard in the metropolis 
frequently during the past few years, gave a violin recital 
in Aeolian Hall on January 24, which, despite the ex- 
tremely cold weather, was attended by a very large and 
representative audience. The exccllent impression he created 
at his former appearances, were not only upheld but mater- 
ially strengthened at this performance. He is an artist 
possessing unusual abilities, His tone is of an ingratiating 
quality, pure, sweet and carrying; his technic and intona- 
tion surprisingly true and reliable, and his style of playing, 
free, straightforward and sincere. He opened the program 
with Nardini’s concerto in E minor in which his excellent 
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“From the first phrase to the final number, 
Miss Given held her audience spellbound. 

“There is something about her playing that 
grips the interest of the auditor and will not let 
go until she has finished. Her technique is 
wonderful, the ease, grace and verve with which 
she accomplished the difficult passages of the 
Grieg Sonata, and the depth which she -so 
artistically expresses with her marvelous tone 
are things that are hard to believe and seldom 
heard. Miss Given draws a broad, sonorous 
tone. Her intonation possesses fire, speed and 
winning control. Color, sweetness and tender- 
ness are also dominant qualities.”—Cuthrie, 
Oklahoma, Leader, January 8, 1921. 


“Thelma Given proved a brilliant violin- 
ist. Wonderful technic and marvelous singing 
tone was evident throughout her playing. Im- 
mediately she became interesting. 

“Miss Given’s rendition of the Grieg 
Sonata was a display of brilliant technic com- 
bined with a singing tone that wended its way 
into instant favor. She played Scandinavian 
songs and weird Russian things with the same 
dexterous ease. The applause amounted to an 
ovation.” —Fort Worth, Texas, Record, Jan- 
uary 12, 1921. 


“An unusually enthusiastic audience wel- 
comed Thelma Given. 

“Each number on the program was warmly 
applauded and the audience showed plainly their 
appreciation of the superior talent of Miss Given. 

“She plays with soul and has an unusual 
technic, and to this might be added that there 
was so much color in her phrasing that it gave 
special charm and interest to the whole pro- 
gram.”-—Austin, Texas, American, January 14, 


1921, 
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“Thelma Given scored a triumph. 

“The expert handling by Miss Given of the 
number which comprised her well balanced pro- 
gram showed that the fame which she has won 
as one of the most talented pupils of Leopold 
Auer was entirely justified. 

“The instrument seemed to have the qualities 
of the human voice under her touch. 

“The technical difficulties were overcome in 
a way that demonstrated the skill of the violin- 
ist and disclosed immediately to the audience a 
complete mastery and expert handling of the 
bow.”-—San Antonio, Texas, Light, January 
18, 1921. 


“Miss Given is an artist of distinct per- 
sonality. Possessing a beautiful singing tone 
of sweeping breadth, she is endowed with a 
technic that meets every demand. No tempo 
was so rushing or technical problems so great as 
to cloud the purity and beauty of her intonation. 

“Miss Given presented a most commendably 
chosen program and one which brought out the 
masterly qualities of her art. The plaintive 
beauty of the Grieg sonata emphasized all the 
witchery of the artist, the exquisite enchant- 
ment of her pianissimo tones and the gripping 
quality of her lower tonal resources. The 
sonata is a superb composition and Miss Given 
was thoroughly imbued with its appealing and 
poignantly wild beauty. It won from the audi- 
ence the highest commendation of the evening.” 
San Antonio, Texas, Express, January 18, 1921. 


“Thelma Given is rightly named—she is a 
true rhapsodist. She is furthermore a type, she 
is a vital, a live personality, she is a gypsy— 
one sees broad open spaces and feels the wind 
blowing free as she plays. And such playing !— 
such technique !—Youth and youth’s fire are hers. 

“She conquers by the sheer artistry of her 
playing. She is serious, masterly and accurate, 
never sentimental. Her tones are rich, full and 
sweet. 

“Miss Given’s interpretation of Grieg’s Sonata 
was marvelous. A thing of moods, she met each 
one perfectly—a tremulous whispering charac- 
terized the tones in the first movement—a quality 
which reminds of Kreisler. To the pieces she 
brought fine dramatic feeling and color. 

“She brings to her work a sweet graciousness 
and naivete that has an irresistible appeal.”— 
Abilene, Texas, Record, January 20, 1921. 
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musicianship was revealed first and foremost. Bruch’s 
“Scotch Fantasie” followed. His performance of this 
work showed the artist in all his glory. He played the 
slow movements with repose, dignity and purity of tone, 
while the allegro guerriero was given with much fire. The 
closing group contained “Albumblatt,” Wagner-Wilhelmj ; 
etude, Kreutzer-Saar ; “Slavonic Fantasy,” Dvorak-Kreisler ; 
“California,” humoresque after a theme by Paladilhe, an 
effective violin number (in manuscript, played for the first 
time), Arthur Loesser; and Sarasate’s “Introduction and 
Tarantelle.” The Kreutzer etude which he played charm- 
ingly was redemanded. At the close of the program, Mr. 
Polk was obliged to give three encores. Unusually fine 
accompaniments were rendered by Richard Hageman. 


Adelaide Fischer and Mario Laurenti 


Of much interest to music lovers was the recital given 
in the Music Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
January 24 by Adelaide Fischer, soprano, and Mario 
Laurenti, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience; in fact, 
every seat in the auditorium was sold. Miss Fischer pos- 
sesses a sweet, clear soprano voice, and her enunciation is 
excellent. She sang three groups of songs, of which “Giro- 
metta” (Sibella) had to be repeated. She was forced to 
give three encores, Mana-Zucca’s “Top o’ the Mornin’” 
proving to be the most effective, Mr. Laurenti has a pleas- 
ing baritone voice of rich quality. He was heard in Italian 
and American songs as well as in an operatic selection— 
“Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” The 
singer was obliged to repeat “Ma Little Sun Flower,” by 
Vanderpool, and to give three encores. The program 
closed with the duet, “Duo L’Oasis,” from “Thais,” Mas- 
senet. G. H. Federlein was the accompanist for Miss 
Fischer and N. Val Peavey was at the piano for Mr 


Laurenti. Dy as. 
Alfred Cortot, Pianist 


It was a most unusual program that Alfred Cortot, the 
French pianist, selected for his first New York recital of the 
present season, at Carnegie Hall, January 24. There was 
the Liszt B minor sonata, twenty-four preludes of Chopin, 
and the Schumann symphonic studies, these latter amplified 
by the addition of five variations found in manuscript among 
Schumann papers after his death, and distributed among 
the original dozen by M. Cortot. This was a program, to 
use a colloquial expression, that took some listening. The 
Liszt sonata is long—and to most of us heartily uninterest- 
ing; twenty-four Chopin preludes, one after the other, are 
a decided dose, fine as most of them are individually, and 
seventeen elaborate variations on a theme is a heavy desert 
to add to what had gone before. But if one does not agree 
with M. Cortot’s program arranging, at least there was 
everything to admire in that splendid art which almost con- 
cealed the length and heaviness of what he offered. Without 
doubt Mr. Cortot is the foremost French pianist today 
and among the foremost in the international galaxy. He 
has all the best traits of the French school—clarity, preci- 
sion and a fine sense of balance—and added to them indi- 
vidual warmth and poetry, the result of genuine tempera- 
ment wedded to a finely cultivated musicianship. The bom- 
bast of the Liszt sonata was made to sound almost like im- 
portant, dignified music; the Chopin preludes scintillated 
with color; and the Schumann studies were performed 
with virtuoso ease and a magnificent exhaustion of all their 
musical possibilities. Notwithstanding numerous musical 
counter-attractions of the first order, the big hall was filled 
with an audience which never ceased to show its hearty ap- 
probation of everything the pianist did. 
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National Symphony Orchestra: Ignaz 
Friedman, Soloist 


Tschaikowsky and Liszt shared honors with Ignaz Fried- 
man and Willem Mengelberg—and Cherubini as an “also 
ran”—at the matinee concert of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, on January 25, although Cherubini’s “Anacreon” 
overture served as a vehicle to perfectly exhibit the Mengel- 
berg control and the technical excellencies of the orchestra 
players, especially the strings. In the symphony, which was 
Tschaikowsky’s “fifth,” the introduction was faulty of 
intonation, but otherwise the playing of the orchestra was 
commendable by its general excellence. The horn solo was 
finely excuted. Mengelberg’s interpretation was far from 
orthodox. There is already a Tschaikowsky tradition, which 
Mengelberg failed to observe, much to his credit, and his 
originality of conception lent a vivid interest to the sym- 
phony, especially for Tschaikowsky enthusiasts. Broadly 
stated it may be said that Mengelberg introduced a greater 
variety of tempi than is customary and made his big 
crescendi and decrescendi more rapidly than most other 
conductors. The peaks were higher and sharper, the valleys 
deeper, the slopes more precipitous. The whole interpreta- 
tion was intense and thrilling and full of unexpected depths 
and heights of passion. 

Ignaz Friedman played the vigorous and muscular Liszt 
E flat concerto with a vigor and a muscularity that would 
have pleased its virtuoso composer and delighted his audi- 
ence upon this occasion. Also he demonstrated his ability 
to produce sweet sounds in the slow movement which was 
charmingly played, with warmth of tone and genuine 
sentiment. The same program was repeated on the evening 
of January 26. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, Soprano 


Kathleen Hart Bibb gave her first song recital of the 
season at the Princess Theater before a packed and en- 
thusiastic audience on January 25. Mrs. Bibb, who resides 
in Minneapolis, is not a newcomer here where she is well 
remembered as a recitalist since her debut at Aeolian Hall 
two seasons ago. Since then she has made big strides in 
her art as demonstrated on this occasion. She sang glori- 
ously a well built program comprising many songs seldom 
heard in these surroundings, and several which could have 
been inscribed as “new.” The program follows: Four 
Handel airs, arranged for concert use with accompaniments 
by Frank Bibb; “Berceuse,” Ropartz; “Les Gros Dindons,” 
Chabrier; “Chanson du bon vieux temps,” Bourgault- 
Ducoudray; “Les Trois Capitaines” (concert version by 
Frank Bibb), French folk song; “Les Saisons,” Henry 
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Fevrier ; “Wood Song,” Beatrice MacGowan Scott; “Come, 
listen, O Love,” W. Rhys-Herbert; “The Messenger,” 
Deems-Taylor; “The Lotus Cup,” G. S. White; “The 
Faery Isle of Janjira,” Frederick Jacobi, and “Bab-Lock 
Hythe,” Martin Shaw. 

Mrs. Bibb’s interpretations and beautiful phrasing were 
on a par of excellence with her singing; thus the approba- 
tion of her listeners was as boisterous as deseryed. Mrs. 
Bibb was ably seconded at the piano by Frank Bibb, the 
gifted accompanist. 

A second recital will take place on Sunday evening, 
February 6, at the Princess Theater. 


Letz Quartet 


The second subscription concert by the Letz Quartet, 
consisting of Hanz Letz, first violin; Sandor Harmati, 
second violin; Edward Kreiner viola, and Lajos Shuk, 
cello, was given in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 25, before a comparatively small audience, undoubt- 
edly due to the extreme cold weather. Of important interest 
was the performance of Francesco Malipiero’s string 
quartet in one movement “Rispetti e Strambotti,” which was 
the prize composition of the Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival in September, 1920, and which, at the time of its 
first performance was fully commented upon in the columns 
of the Musica Courter. The Schubert string quartet in 
C minor (unfinished), in one movement which followed, 
offered a refreshing contrast to the discordant futuristic 
tendencies of the Malipiero work. 

Brahms’ majestic quartet in A major for piano, violin, 
viola and cello, op. 26, closed the program, Mischa Levitzki 
being the assisting artist in this work, which was rendered 
with dignity, profound musicianship, and excellent tonal 
balance. 


Eleanor Reynolds, Contralto 


With Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, Eleanor Reynolds, 
contralto, who has lived in Germany for many years and 
is on a visit to this country, made her first appearance at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 25. She is the 
possessor of a voice of beautiful quality, rich and of wide 
range, which she uses with intelligence. Her phrasing and 
diction are of the best and she sings with a charm of man- 
ner that combines with other qualifications to make her an 
artist well worth listening to. She impressed the good sized 
audience with her ability as a concert artist and received 
a warm reception for her rendition of a program that was 
well chosen and varied in make-up. Numbers by Handel, 
Gluck, Pergolese, Marallo, Lully, Martini, Wolff, Brahms, 
Schubert, Lambert, Ronald, Hook and Rogers found a 
place on the program. 


Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra 


Arturo Toscanini and his orchestra were heard in their 
third subscription concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Tuesday evening, January 25. The program consisted 
of the Mozart symphony in E flat major, which was given 
a dashing rendition, followed by Elgar’s symphonic varia- 
tions on an original theme, op. 36. Never has this work 
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been heard to better advantage than it was under Tosca- 
nini’s magic baton, The technical perfection of the players 
was in marked evidence and the extreme beauty of the 
composition was unmistakably enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence. Sinigaglia’s “Piemonte,” a suite on popular themes, 
and the ever welcome prelude to “The Mastersingers” 
completed the program, The latter was finely rendered and 
brought the concert to a great climax. 
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Samaroff-Stokowski Beethoven Recitals 


Olga Samaroff commenced her mighty task of playing 
Beethoven’s thirty-two piano sonatas at Aeolian Hall on 
January 26, assisted by Leopold Stokowski who delivered 
a short explanatory lecture or informal talk on Beethoven's 
early period. This lecture, which was delivered after Mrs 
Stokowski had played two of the four sonatas which com- 
prised her program, dealt primarily with the development of 
the sonata form, After the applause which followed the 
playing of op. 2, No. 2, Mr. Stokowski appeared, looking 
astonishingly boyish, and opened his talk by saying that 
people had been asking why the thirty-two Beethoven 
sonatas were to be played at all, and why they should be 
lectured upon. “I can appreciate that last question at this 
moment,” said Mr. Stokowski, “for I would rather conduct 
fifty symphony concerts than deliver one lecture.” He then 
went on to say that the sonatas were given for those who 
wanted to hear them. He instructed the manager of the 
concerts not to paper the house. If there were only two 
people in the house who cared to hear the Beethoven 
sonatas that would be sufficient; for in art quality is more 
important than quantity. At this there was a burst of 
applause by the very good sized audience that demonstrated 
that Beethoven is not yet entirely superannuated; or was 
the audience attracted by the names of Samaroff and 
Stokowski? It might well have been, for Stokowski’s 
lecture was both interesting and instructive, and Samaroff’s 
playing of the sonatas was an artistic achievement of the 
highest order, 


Erika Morini, Violinist 

One is confronted with the necessity of using superlatives 
to deal with the American debut of the seventeen year old 
violinist, Erika Morini, at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 26. Accompanied by a symphony or- 
chestra under the direction of Artur Bodanzky, she played 
the Vieuxtemps E major concerto and the Mendelssohn 
concerto, ending with a group of shorter numbers to piano 
accompaniments played by her little sister. 

She is extraordinary. What was most striking about 
her was her absolute self-possession. Mishaps that would 
have flustered many an older artist—a slipping peg just 
before the cadenza in the Vieuxtemps concerto, for in- 
stance—did not disturb her in the slightest. And as a 
player she apparently has everything. First of all, a most 
unusual bow arm which accomplishes all sorts of marvelous 
things, among them an up-bow staccato that is astonishing ; 


then fingers that seem able to accomplish anything they 
are called upon to do and an ear that tells them exactly 
where to light on the strings under all circumstances; in 
other words, she plays in tune all the time, multiple stops 
and octaves, just as true as single notes. As for the tone, 
it was ample, round, agreeable, never scratchy, even in the 
most difficult technical passages. As to whether it is noble 
and dignified on occasion, one must wait until her recital 
on February 11 to know; the trivial music of the Vieux- 
temps concerto and the fatally facile Mendelssohnian 
measures made no demand upon the depths of her musical 
nature. The little pieces at the end of the program were 
charmingly done—although there was no need of playing 
them after two concertos. Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin,” 
for instance, sounded more as it does when Kreisler himself 
plays it than as played by any other violinist whom the 
writer has heard. To sum up, there certainly is no better 
player of her sex today than Erika Morini. She is a truly 
big violinist. One looks forward with the greatest interest 
to the recital which she is soon to give. 
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Juan Reyes, Pianist 


On Thursday afternoon, January 27, a pianist of unusual 
talent, gave a most enjoyable and artistic recital at Aeolian 
Hall. In spite of the fact that Mr. Reyes has been ill for 
a long period with a severe attack of pneumonia, announced 
by his manager, Daniel Mayer, he displayed in his per- 
formance a large, round, luscious tone, sympathetic in 
quality. His technic was excellent, difficult passages were 
performed gracefully, and his legato was smooth and 
velvety. His program consisted of enough variety to make 
the test a severe one. There is hardly a doubt that in time, 
Mr. Reyes will be in the class of our foremost pianists as 
he possesses every fundamental to attain that height. 


Grace Kerns, Soprano 


Grace Kerns is one of those artists whose work quite 
naturally attracts an ever-widening circle of admirers who 
were on hand in large numbers, Thursday evening, January 
27, to listen to a program presented with much charin at 
Aeolian Hall. Garbed in a gown of shimmering white, 
she looked very lovely and very fragile against the big 
black piano, where tall Richard Hageman sat in the role of 
accompanist. To one listener at least, it needed only the 
slightest bit of imagination for the scene to be laid in 
France and the audience clothed in khaki, for those who 
knew her over there can never forget her splendid service. 

The program opened with a group of translations, “The 
Town” (Schubert), “Restless Love” (Schubert), “The 
Lorelei” (Schumann) and the same composer's ‘“Mes- 
sages,” the English being the work of Cecil Cowdrey and 
Sigmund Spaeth. Miss Kerns at once established herself 
en rapport with her audience, which accorded her hearty 
applause throughout the evening and would have liked very 
much to listen to repetitions and countless encores had not 
the singer’s good taste withheld any additions to her pro- 
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“She possesses a voice of extraordinary power and range. 
warmth. There is sound here as of deep organ tones. 
musical quality.’"-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Surely no woman now on the concert-stage has a voice of like opulence and color—at least none that we in Boston 
have been privileged to hear.""—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Madame D’ Alvarez is assuredly the finest contralto that has been heard here in thirty years. 
song in a measure surpassing even the impulse of Caruso."’"—Toronto Saturday night. 


“For two hours this contralto, whose voice is one in a million, delighted her hearers with a wealth of vocal opulence 


generously poured forth.”-—New. York Tribune. 


Her lower register is especially remarkable in its volume and 
And not only is there imposing sonority, there is, as well, rich 


She has the divine lust of 
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gram until the end. Her second group consisted of Hors- 


man's “You Are the Evening Cloud,” Russell’s “I Hold 
Her Hands,” Hageman'’s “Happiness,” Jacobi’s “In the 
Night,” and Hadley’s “O Hermit, O Veery.” Of these, 


special mention should be made of the Hageman song, in 
which the composer shared with the singer its success 
Then there was a French group by Staub, Debussy, Pol- 
dowski and Fourdrain, sung exquisitely, and a group of 
old Irish songs arranged by Hughes. Excellent diction and 
marked personal charm are not the least among the out 
tanding factors of Miss Kern's Her audience 
was frankly delighted with her and with her artistic inter 
pretations and at the close of the program refused to leave 
until she added three extras 

Of course, Mr. Hageman’s accompaniments were all that 
one has learned to expect from this sterling artist 


SUCCESS, 


Irma Seydel and Norman Jollif 


interesting program which Irma Seydel 
and Norman Jollif presented at the Horace Mann Audi 
torium on the evening of January 27, As that day was the 
umniversary of the birth of Mozart, it was particularly 
appropriate that Miss Seydel should play as her opening 
number one of the sonatas by that composer. Her second 
found her presenting a group of her own com 
positions—recitative, a charming little minuet, dirge, and 
a delightful Spanish caprice. Miss Seydel already is well 
violinist, and on this 


It was a most 


" 


appearance 


known for her skill as a occasion 
she was roundly applauded both for the excellent work 
done in the composition of these four pieces and also for 


the artistic manner in which they were played. Another 
group of numbers gave the young musician an opportunity 
to display her talent along purely technical lines and to 
demonstrate her unusual musical feeling. Of course there 
were several encores demanded and given 

Norman Jollif, also, was given a hearty reception on the 
part of the audience, His particular forte seemed to be in 
such numbers as “Danny Deever” and “The Wreck of the 
Julie Plante,” in both of which he showed much ability 
to interpret character songs. There were other selections, 
some of a serious nature and several in a lighter vein, each 
one being received in the proper spirit by the. listeners 
Mr. Jollif’s phrasing is excellent, and he sings with style 
and finish P 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


It was an all-Brahms program in Walter Damrosch’s 
historical series which the New York Symphony Orchestra 
gave at Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, January 27, 
and Friday evening, January 28. Mr. Damrosch led the 
second symphony and the “Academic” overture very much 
as he has led them many times before in the same place 
rhe brass was unusually blatant ending the “Academic.” 
Fritz Kreisler played the concerto always interestingly and 
most of the time in tune. The accompaniment was fre 
quently ragged 
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Kathleen Parlow, Violinist 


Kathleen Parlow made her one New York appearance 
hefore her departure for an extended tour on the Pacific 
Coast, at Aeolian Hall on January 28, assisted by Howard 
lirockway who played with her her opening number, the 
Pizzitti sonata, and Walter Golde, who furnished excellent 
accompaniments to the balance of the program. Ildebrando 
Pizzetti has been heralded as a champion of the new sym- 
phonic movement which should raise the music of France 
and Italy out of its degrading subservience to the reign 
of opera and put them on a footing with the great Teutonic 
masters of absolute music. That is no doubt a laudable 
ambition, but just so long as the operatic writers of Italy 
continue to write beautiful melody they need fear no rivalry 
from any writer of the calibre of Pizzetti, who, judging 
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by this sonata, is entirely destitute of melodic invention 
and completely enamoured of pure undefiled ugliness. This 
sonata was played recently here by Mr, and Mrs, Alexander 
Bloch. It is not likely to be often repeated. 

Miss Parlow also played the Glazounow concerto in A 
minor and a number of smaller pieces. Throughout this 
difficult and exacting program Miss Parlow revealed a 
fine, solid, sonorous tone, a confident manner, brilliant 
technic and noteworthy musicianship. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Rachmaninoff, Soloist 


A Russian program was offered the regular attendants 
of the Friday afternoon concerts by Conductor Stransky 
and his Philharmonic men. The Borodin symphony, No. 
2, in B minor, formed the backbone of the orchestral num- 
bers and was given a poetic reading. Sergei Rachmaninoff 
played his own concerto No, 3 in D minor in a manner 
that greatly pleased the audience judging from the warm 
reception to the composer-pianist accorded at the conclu- 
sion. He was superbly supported by the orchestra, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812” overture, rendered with force and vigor, 
was the concluding number 
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Marguerite Volavy, Pianist 

On Saturday evening, January 29, Marguerite Volavy 
a pianist who is already known in the musical world as an 
artist of talent and ability, gave a most successful per- 
formance before a large and appreciative audience at 
Aeolian Hall. She displayed brilliancy and a rich tone, 
large in volume. Her technic was clean and clear, and her 
legato smooth. Her program also included numbers by 
Chopin, Beethoven, Schubert and others. Madame Volavy 
accepted but and received an abundance of 
flowers. 


Sergei 


one encore 


Metropolitan Museum Concert 


The fourth and last of the January series of orchestral 
concerts by David Mannes and his symphony orchestra was 
given on Saturday evening, January 29, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and attracted another record breaking 
audience. At the four Saturday evening concerts during 
the month of January, Mr. Mannes played to audiences 
totalling nearly 35,000. The second series of four concerts 
will be given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on Satur- 
day evenings during March. 

It is doubtful if old New Yorkers can recall a similar 
interest in music as is displayed at these concerts, There 
seems to exist a willingness and anxiety among thousands 
of people to attend, even if obliged to stand throughout 
the entire performance, Unfortunately the seating capacity 
is limited to one thousand or thereabout, which means 
many times this number come prepared to stand and enjoy 
the music despite this handicap, The writer was told by a 
lady that, in-order to be sure of obtaining a seat, she came 
to the Museum at 6:30 P. M. This is conclusive proof 
that Mr. Mannes has struck the right chord, and being 
ambitious and progressive, his efforts will become fortified, 
so that the new and growing generation of music lovers 
will owe their love for the art to this genial and generous 
musical idealist, The program presented on January 29 
comprised the Military March from the “Algerian Suite,” 
Saint-Saéns; two movements from symphony No. 8, Bee- 
thoven; “Melody in F,” Rubinstein; “Bouree” (for strings 
Bach; Spanish rhapsody, Charbrier; two movements from 
“Scheherazade” suite, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; overture “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn; andante cantabile (for strings) 
Tschaikowsky, as well as two Wagner numbers—prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and “The Ride of the Valkyries.” 


Harold Bauer, Pianist 


At Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 29, 
Harold Bauer, pianist, presented one of those well chosen, 
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carefully balanced programs which invariably tell of the 
fine musicianship that characterizes everything Mr. Bauer 
does. And he plays, too, with the highest musical stand- 
ard always in mind. One feels that his playing represents 
the most earnest effort to reproduce what he conceives the 
idea of the composer to be. Sincerity is its keynote. 
Saturday he began with the Mozart C minor fantasy, com- 
paratively seldom played nowadays. This fantasy, by far 
the most advanced piano music of its own day, reaches 
over to anticipate a later one and its comparative “modern- 
ity” was emphasized by Mr. Bauer in his interpretation 
of it. Then came three composers who are especially 
close to Mr. Bauer’s heart—Beethoven (the “Waldstein”), 
Franck (prelude, choral and fugue), and Brahms (three 
intermezzi and the F major romance). His was a masterly 
exposition of all three works. The Brahms intermezzi 
had a special charm of their own in his reading. To end 
with there was a brilliant exposition of the Schumann 
toccata—emphasized, however, on the musical side, for 
with Mr. Bauer technic is but a means to an end—and the 
Chopin G minor ballade. All in all it was an imprssive 
display of the highest pianism, enjoyed by an audience 
which was never chary of applause and which insisted upon 
extra numbers at the end. 


JANUARY 30 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, Soloists 


The eleventh Sunday afternoon subscription concert of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra on January 30 was 
somewhat of a festive event due to the fact that it marked 
the fifty-ninth birthday of the conductor, Walter Damrosch, 
who was presented with a large bouquet of flowers by mem- 
bers of the orchestra. The audience also joined in the 
demonstration. 

The first number was Vaughan Williams’ “London” Sym- 
phony which was heard here some weeks ago under Albert 
Coates’s baton. The work, colorful and all-embracing, 
aroused much admiration. It is skillfully constructed and 
Mr. Damrosch and his men were very successful in bring- 
ing out the various effects. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two young pianists of a 
high rank, assisted by the orchestra, were again heard in 
their splendid reading of the Mozart concerto in E flat for 
two pianos, They played it at one of the recent Young 
Peoples’ Symphony concerts. The audience, thoroughly 
charmed with their talent, rewarded them with long ap- 
plause. Brahms’ academic festival overture closed the 
program, 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Josef Stransky certainly has a flare for program making. 
Sunday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, he played the Bee 
thoven eighth symphony and the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique,” 
a happily made combination, and crowded the hall with 
listeners who filled every seat and stood when there were 
no seats left. Besides Stransky’s familiar and excellent 
readings of these two works, the program contained the 
prelude, choral and fugue of Bach, and the “Leonore, No 
3” of Beethoven. Which proves once more than the public 
loves old favorites best of all, especially when played as 
well as they were by Mr. Stransky and his men 


Alfonso Romero, Tenor 


A new tenor, Alfonso Romero, who hails from Mexico, 
attracted many of his countrymen to his first recital here at 
the Times Square Theater on Sunday afternoon, January 30 
He has a naturally good voice, sweet and clear in quality, 
but as yet he has not mastered the art of singing. Despite 
this fact, there are possibilities. His program, well chosen, 
contained several Mexican songs. Alton Jones was at 
the piano. . 


Mozart’s Charity Clinic Ball 


More than a thousand people in costume were seen at 
the annual charity affair given by the Mozart Club, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, founder and president, at the Hotel 
Astor, January 25. This was a bal masque benefit for the 
East Side Clinic, founded by Mrs. McConnell, and many 
original costumes were worn both by men and women. It 
was agreed that Mrs. Kennedy’s costume was the most 
original; she appeared as a white chicken, tail feathers and 
all, and accordingly was awarded first prize. “Sis Hopkins” 
was another prize winner, and of the several charming 


members of a harem, none was more charming than 
Harriet Barkley (Mrs. Riesberg). President McConnell 
and Mr. McConnell were gorgeous Arabians, and few 


recognized the genial madame president in her attire. (In 
fact, a reward of a five dollar gold piece for the “recog- 
nizer” was unclaimed.) Alice Nielsen (wife of Dr. Stoddard) 
appeared in her costume of some years ago as the Singing 
Girl, in which she starred. Mrs. Moulin, Mrs, Harry 
Miller, Mrs. G. W. Renn, Mrs. R. A. Corroon, Marie Carr, 
Grace A. Hession, Bessie Stevens all played various parts. 

Mrs. Samuel Gardner Estabrook (whose daughter Evelyn 
was recently introduced to society in a ball given at the 
Hotel Astor by Mrs. McConnell), chairman of the com- 
mittee of the evening, must have been gratified with the 
splendid attendance, and the sales in the various booths 
added largely to the benefit. The rich decorations of the 
ballroom, the many colored lights, balloons, draperies, etc., 
all made the scene indescribably beautiful, and it was some 
time next day ere the dancers stopped tripping to Orlando’s 
music. 


Augusta Cottlow on Tour Again 

This popular pianist, who had such sensational success 
on her fall tour, has left for a midwinter tour of the Middle 
and Middle Western States. Miss Cottlow will have two 
appearances in Chicago, playing the MacDowell second 
concerto with the Minneapolis Orchestra when that splen- 
did organization plays in Chicago on February 8, and will 
appear in recital on February 24. As usual, Miss ¢ ottlow 
has several dates in Ohio, a State where she is an estab- 
lished favorite. 


Organ Recital at Washingtor Irving H. S. 

William A. Goldsworthy will give an organ recital, as- 
sisted by Bess Rautman, at the Washington Irving High 
School on Sunday afternoon, February 6. 
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EASTON SUBSTITUTING AT LAST MOMENT FOR 
MATZENAUER, SCORES NEW SUCCESS AS ISOLDA 


Impresario Gatti-Casazza Evidently Has Found This Soprano an Ever-to-Be-Relied-Upon Artist and Wins Audience’s 
Approval by Using Her for First Time Here in This Role—Jeanne Gordon and Rosa Ponselle Prove Fine 
Singing Mates in “Don Carlos”—‘“Louise,” “Me .istofele,” “Aida,” “Madame Butterfly” Repeated 
with Same Competent Casts—Kerekjarto the Principal Star of the Sunday 
Night Concert 


“Louise,” JANUARY 24. 

The second performance of Charpentier’s “Louise” was 
given on Monday evening, January 24, and proved to be as 
interesting and enjoyable to the capacity house as its first 
hearing. The cast was the same, with Geraldine Farrar in 
the title role, Orville Harrold as Julien, Clarence White- 
hill as the Father, and Louise Berat, the Mother. Their 
individual impersonations proved to be equally successful, 
as were also those of the other singers entrusted with less 
important roles. Albert Wolff conducted with spirit. 

“MEFISTOFELE,” JANUARY 26, 

The fifth performance of Boito’s “Mefistofele” gave an- 
other opportunity to admire the Margherita of Frances 
Alda, the well voiced Elena of Florence Easton, the Faust 
of Gigli, and the sinister Mefistofele of Mardones. Others 
in the cast were Perini, Howard, Bada and Paltrinieri. 
Moranzoni conducted. 

“Ara,” JANUARY 27 (MATINEE). 

“Aida” was repeated on Thursday afternoon, January 
27, at the special matinee, in which Margaret Matzenauer 
was the Amneris; Claudio Muzio, the enslaved one; Mor- 
gan Kingston, the Rhadames, and Sue Harvard, the Priest- 
ess. They all came in for their due share of the after- 
noon’s plaudits, for both their singing and acting went 
towards making the performance an enjoyable one in every 
respect. The orchestra, under the skilled baton of Moran- 
zomi, read the score splendidly. 

“MaApAME Butrerety,” JANUARY 27 (EVENING). 

On Thursday evening, January 27, “Madame Butterfly” 
was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera House before a 
capacity audience, for the favorite Puccini work seems al- 
ways to hold interest. The cast was the same as last time: 
Geraldine Farrar singing the title role in her own touching 
manner; Giulio Crimi, the silver voiced and youthful lock- 
ing Pinkerton, and Scotti as Sharpless, with which role he 
is well identified. The performance was an exceptionally 
good one. Roberto Moranzoni conducted with authority 
and dash, 

“BOHEME,” JANUARY 29 

The much heralded and eagerly awaited return of Lu- 
crezia Bori to the New York operatic stage found a packed 
house ready to give her an ovation if all went well. All 
did go well and the ovation materialized. Senorita Boris 
voice has not suffered since her departure from these 
shores some five or six years ago, in spite of the reports of 
sinister throat operations, severed vocal cords, ete. Her 
tones are, if anything, more powerful than they used to 
be, and every whit as expressive. In fact, she seemed even 
more capabie.than formerly of carrying her full part in 
the several stressful ensemble episodes with the male prin- 
cipals and with the orchestra at full blast. The legato, 
phrasing and tonal shading of the Bori art, as New York 
used to know it, were in ample evidence last week and 
augured well for that artist’s tuture appearance here. Her 
personal beauty and attractiveness are enhanced with 
greater maturity, and as Mimi she reveals entire possession 
of all those charms and graces, with a touch of tender 
pathos, which the Puccini heroine requires in order to 
drive her touching message home. The reception to Bori 
between the acts and after the opera was of the whirlwind 
order. 

Gigli, the Rodolfo, delighted everyone with his fresh, 
well controlled voice and his sincere, heart warming inter- 
pretation. Anne Roselle, the Musetta, put vigor into her 
histrionism and impetus into her singing. Antonio Scotti’s 
comedy as Marcello was masterful. He appears to live 
every role he undertakes. Paolo Ananian, Millo Picco and 
Giovanni Martino lent valuable aid to the dramatic and 
tuneful doings of the evening. 


“Don Caros,” SATURDAY, JANUARY 29 (MATINEE), 

New to this performance of “Don Carlos” was Jeanne 
Gordon in the role of Princess Eboli, which she had sung 
only once before, in Philadelphia. It is a great treat to 
hear two such superb voices and two such beautiful sing- 
ers as Rosa Ponselle and Miss Gordon at the head of a 
cast. There is no one singing today who can do as well 
with the extremely difficult vocal role of Elisabetta as 
Miss Ponselle, and Miss Gordon is not to be exceeded in 
the singing of the role of Eboli. She sang the little sere- 
nade with all its high notes, something which her extra- 
ordinary range of voice allows her to do, and after the 
“Don Fatale” there were a hali dozen curtain calls for her. 
With the addition of every new role to her repertory, it is 
more and more apparent that the Metropolitan has in her 
a future star of the first magnitude. Don Carlos continues 
one of Martinelli’s very best roles. The character of the 
music suits both his voice and style of singing and he 
ranks evenly with the two women stars. Nobody in the 
cast sings better than De Luca as Rodrigo, although his 
voice in itself is hardly of the quality of the other three 
principals, nor is his figure that of a nobleman. The other 
roles were all in the usual competent hands and Papi con- 
ducted. 

“TRISTAN AND IsoLpA,” JANUARY 29 (EVENING). 

First honors of Saturday night’s performance of “Tris- 
tan and Isolda” went to Florence Easton, who at the last 
minute was called upon to replace Margaret Matzenauer, 
who was indisposed, in the role of the Princess. Mme. 
Easton sang this for the first time here, but, nevertheless, 
as always, she handled the role with accustomed skill. 
Vocally, she was superb, her beautiful voice being especially 
well suited to the music allotted to Isolda. In her delinea- 
tion of the part, she was none the less successful and the 
audience was not long in seeing that the singer was achiev- 
ing distinction. It is not the first time that she has been 


called upon to replace artists at the eleventh hour, nor will 
it be the last—according to the success which constantly 





attends her substitutions. The audience was warm in its 
approval of her. 

Clarence Whitehill as Kurvenal was splendid, both 
vocally and_ histrionically, while Johannes Sembach as 
Tristan repeated his worthy impersonation. Marion Telva 
made her debut with the company very effectively as Bran- 
gaene. Diaz was entrusted with the double role of a shep- 
herd and a sailor’s voice. Bodanzky conducted with his 
usual authoritativeness. ° 

SunpAY EveninG Concert, JANUARY 30. 

A full house turned out to listen to Duci de Kerekjarto, 
violinist, and the artists from the company who took part 
in the weekly Sunday evening concert on the evening of 
January 30. Orville Harrold contributed “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima” in fine voice and with fervid expression, and 
was called upon for an immediate encore. Evelyn Scotney, 
taking Mabel Garrison’s place, sang “Caro Nome” from 
Rigoletto,” making an instantaneous hit. Rosa Ponselle 
lent her rich voice and splendid vocalism to the “Suicidio” 
aria from “Gioconda” and the rondo from “I Vespri Sicili- 
ani.” The orchestra, Giuseppe Bamboschek conducting, 
gave a good account of itself in Beethoven's “Egmont” 
overture, the first “Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg, and the 
“Mignon” overture. Giuseppe Danise, baritone, sang the 
“Largo al Factotum.” The program in fact covered the 
entire ground between soup and nuts. 

Kerekjarto chose the Mendelssohn concerto for his num- 
her with the orchestra, There is in it little opportunity for 
display of the bravura, dash and temperamental warmth 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of his playing, 
but he performed it in a straightforward, musicianly man- 
ner that pleased the audience, and he was called upon for 
an encore. There was much beauty of tone in the slow 
movement and a fascinating dash in the final one. Later, 
with Francis Moore at the piano, he gave a group of those 
shorter pieces in which he especially shines. The “Jota de 
Pablo” of Sarasate, and especially the marvelous technical 
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tricks of Hubay’s twelfth Czardas scene, made a tremen- 
dous impression on the audience, which insisted on a row 
of encores, only ended when the orchestra had te return 
to the stage for the final number before the union hour 
for closing, 11.30 p. m., had been overrun, 


Spartanburg Festival Plans 


Spartanburg, S. C., January 7, 1921—The Board of 
Directors of the Spartanburg Music Festival met on 
January 6 and chose R. H. F. Chapman, a very prominent 
local merchant, president. Victor M. Montgomery, presi- 
dent of Pacolet Mfg. Co., was made vice-president, and 
Lowry C. Jenkins, principal of one of the city schools, 
secretary and treasurer. The first official act of President 
Chapman was to sign the contract for the engagement of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
director, for the Spartanburg Festival for 1921, which will 
be held May 4, 5, and 6. 


The directors have selected and secured a group of 
seven soloists from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and there will be five others Geraldine Farrar will 
be one of the singers for “Artist Night.” Other artists 
signed to date are Florence Easton, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor; Arthur 
Middleton, bass; Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano; 


Greta Masson, lyric soprano, and Edgar Schofield, bass 
baritone. 

The first night of the festival will be oratorio night, the 
“Stabat Mater” being sung. On the second night, opera 
night, “Lakme” will be sung in concert form. 

The Converse Choral Society, constituting 400 
has been practicing for some time on “Lakme.” The 
Choral Society is the “backbone” of the festival which 
has been held here in the spring for twenty-seven years 
with the exception of two years of the war 

Locally, a big feature of the Spartanburg festival, is 
the singing of the children’s chorus, composed of 500 
children of the city schools. Among these are found some 
remarkable voices, notably H. V. Tanner, a youth of thir 
teen, who sings high soprano, and whose solo work has 
attracted wide attention throughout South Carolina. Joy 
Sweet, contralto, will be the soloist at the children’s pet 
formance. wis. 3 


voices 


7 ae ; 
Ignaz Friedman’s Second Recital 
Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, whose New York 
appearances have created so much comment, will give his 
second recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
February 5, at three o'clock. 
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derful success. 
concert on Sunday, January 30. 


give thirty concerts at his full 


By RAY Cc. B. BROWN 
Louis Graveure was welcomed back to 
San Francisco last evening in Scottish Rite 
Hall by an audience that in size and en 
thusiasm would have gladdened the heart of 


faultless 
qualifications for 


tributes his tints on a programme with the People 


of form and transforms 
lyrics into a fresh and poignant beauty. 
That is probably the reason why his pro 
grammes depart so slightly from the popu- how best 
lar and accustomed. In his choice of songs trasting 
he aims to please his auditors and not him- of a yoice of 
self, and his own pleasure is followed in the range and great 
manner and style of their interpretation. 
Whether that is a limitation of his artistic 
possibilities is a question between himself 


to turn 


There were three 


uary 19, 1921. 





LOUIS GRAVEURE TAKES 
CALIFORNIA BY 


The following notices prove that Louis Graveure has taken the cities in which he has 
appeared “by storm” and both Graveure and his manager are happy over the artist’s won- 
Two concerts were booked for the eminent baritone—January 18 and Feb- 
ruary 2—and Mr. Graveure had to yield to the demand of the public and give them another 
Return engagements are coming in fast for next season 
and Mr. Graveure’s tour for 1921-22 will open in San Francisco in January, 1922, and he will 
fee of $1000, in California. 


By REDFERN MASON 
A beautiful voice and a diction well nigh 
There you 


artistic 


aay recitalist. os ." Rade tee heen received Louis Graveure, who sang at Scottish Rite last evening, for the big hall was packed 
nere appreciatively, bu 1e spirit was this y, 4 a : Fis 
time more brimming over, more  sponta- Hall last night. San Francisco had heard until the R. ¢ ign was needed 
neously welling. It was an audience taut him before and the huge audience was evi Graveure, garbed in a black velvet Tuxe 
with interest irom the fir - yar - he dence of the opinion which people had do, snowy shirt “front and spotless silk 
as and insisten upon satisfaction to 1€ 
cette of dem oe Be four repetitions and form d of him.—San Francisco Examiner, waistcoat, made a_ striking pieture and 
sven extras in a programme already gener- January 19, 1921 drew the admiration of his audience even 
ous. before he began to sing Ky the time he 
In contrast with singers whose recitals » 
' i ‘ . ope Star of 
are of almost uniform color, Graveure dis had finished his pening number, : ur 
stood up and cheered last night Eve from Wagner's “Tannhauser,” which 


dexterity of a painter So skillfully does at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, and well he sang in English, the auditors were com 
he arrange and alter the values that there they might, for they had the privilege of pletely capitvated Fhe acnquest’ deepened 
is no feeling of monotony. Such an ar- hearing Louis Graveure in a recital that as the Hungarian folksong, “Father Was a 
rangement is the expression of an instinct no one present will ever be able to ban Thirsty Man” and Dvordk's “Songs M 
for line and mass, an instinct hag in the ish from memory—and it was a full house, Mother Taught Me” followed, and the 
emotional plane we call dramatic, Graveure ow Sh: lat Spee th epee oe Ra sg oe gy AR at an Pasco 
has a surety of emotional touch that molds d f hich f g 
the simplest songs into striking significance any artist and one of w nic 1 few can tremendous ovation 

f the most familiar boast, even in music-loving San Francisco Another song which aroused unhounded 


As usual with Graveure, it 
program in which he seemed to have studied 
from grave 
the dramatic 
f wonderful 
flexibility, 
tone color every variety of human feeling 
and under perfect control. 
grand 


i — secant dias en “Star of the Eve’ (Tannhauser), the a clarity of diction that is difficult to excel 
with ‘a ‘wane ‘eanbioalien of delicacy and ‘‘Toreador’s Song” (Carmen), and the pro- As an interpreter, Graveure is dramatic in 
strength. logue to “I Pagliacci,” all superbly ren- the extreme, but if anyone quarrels with 
Graveure’s charm resides in the suavity and dered, and the latter so impressively that his interpretations, it must be admitted 
effortless ease of his quiet moments, the an encore was imperative. that the singer presents those interpreta 
swift and compelling urge of emotional For the rest, the program ranged from tions with the utmost skill, also, that it is 
power in impassioned passages, the sympa- (jounod’s “Ave Maria,” sung in solemn better to err on the side of over-emphasis 
thetic play of moods in rapid alternation cathedral tones, to Tosti’s “Goodby”’—like than under-emphasis 
from Dummer to grief, the Carty © his the wailing of a broken heart—with all Altogether the concert was a delightful 
enunciation and the supreme command of sorts of choice bits in between, winding up one and augurs another capacity audience 
breathing, His dynamic control pe oe with the rallying ery of Arlie Dix's “Trum- when Graveure gives his final concert it 
La? ne sane © —io Ceraney be tere peter.”"—-San Francisco Call and Post, Jan- the same hall on February 2 yan Iran 
wistfulness.—San Francisco Chronicle, Jan ie “19. teat ee te oe 
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STORM 


By W. W. B. SEYMOUR 


Wind and rain had no effect on the au 
dience, that flocked to 
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CARLO SABATINI AN 
INTERESTING PERSONALITY 


Italian Violinist, Who Is Soon to Make His American Debut 
in Recital on Washington's Birthday, Proves to be a 
Most Capable Player—His Composition Work 


Carlo Sabatini, an Italian violinist who has been residing 
for some years in Vienna and latterly in Switzerland, 
arrived in America recently and will be heard in recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Washington’s Birthday, after which 
he will tour the country under the Culbertson management 
He received a representative of the Musicat Courter at 
his apartment—or rather the apartment of his personal 
representative, Alfred Miesto—on Riverside Drive, high 
up verlooking the river, presenting a view across the 
windswept water and the Jersey heights, which stirred the 
violinist to enthusiasm Noting the very Italian appear 
ance of the man the interviewer was led to wonder why 
he should elect to reside in Vienna, but recalled Busoni, 
who has made his home for years in Berlin, and Wolf- 
Ferrari, who lives in Munich. During part of the war 
period Sabatini continued his concert work in Germany 
and Austria and then retired to Switzerland where he 
remained until the termination of hostilities. He had 
ome difficulty at the frontier, the guards doubting his 
identity, and he could only convince them by taking out his 
violin and playing for them 

Sabatini is a rather small man with a shock of very 











CLARENCE 


WHITERILL 


Principal Baritone Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


His recent criticisms all comment on 


the QUALITY OF HIS SINGING 


James Gibbons Huneker in the New York 
World: 
(he dominating figure 
Whitehill, whose Mephisto is on the high 
artistic plane of his wonderful Kurvenal. 


HE SANG MAGNIFICENTLY.” 


was. Clarence 


/ 
Richard Aldrich in the New York Times: 
“Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas is one of the 
noblest, most powerfully tragic impersona- 
tions of the part that have been seen here, 
AND ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTI- 
FULLY SUNG.” 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 

“Mr. Whitehill’s Mephisto was perhaps 
the most impressive feature of the perform- 
ance. HIS EXCELLENT SINGING was 
enhanced by fine diction and eloquent facial 
play.” 


Gilbert Gabriel in the New York Sun: 

“But the really remarkable performance 
of the evening was Mr. Whitehill’s. He is 
a striking figure in any role; in this one his 
courtliness, his subtlety MATCH THE 
RICH TONES OF HIS VOICE AND 
PROCLAIM HIM GREAT AMONG 
THE BASSOS.” 


Sylvester Rawling in the New York Even- 
ing World: 

“Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas was an imper- 
sonation of such depth and sincerity AND 
HIS SINGING WAS OF SUCH QUAL- 
ITY AS TO OVERSHADOW THE 
CAST.” 


Engagements Now Booking for May, June 
and October 1921 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


MUSICAL COURIER 


fine, fluffy, black-brown hair, a pale complexion, a rather 
full, smiling face, gentle, good-humored dark eyes. He 
seems young for his thirty years. Also he is retiring, 
silent, perhaps a little shy—a merit that one often finds 
among real artists. He did not want to talk. He seemed 
to fear that he might have the air of boasting or of 
“blowing his own horn.” But he was willing to play, and 
brought out his violin, a serviceable Italian instrument, 
the maker of which he did not designate. It was good 
sounding and he drew from it a sonorous, vibrant tone 





CARLO SABATINI, 
Violinist. 


that would give promise of bigness in a hall better suited 
than this little room to its exposition. 

He played one of his own compositions, a lullaby, rather 
simple in character but offering some difficulties to the 
solo instrument in the way of double stops and octaves. 
He evidently has no leaning towards the ultra-modern 
school, and acknowledged as much, In fact, he said 
composition was not his specialty. Only at times he had 
a desire for self-expression. On the piano was a complex 
looking manuscript which proved to be his arrangement of 
the “Rakoczy” March, the same that Berlioz arranged for 
orchestra. Sabatini’s arrangement is for violin, a bit of 
brilliant display which he will offer at his NeW York 
recital. His program upon this occasion will also include 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” Bruch’s G minor con- 
certo and Schubert’s “Ave Maria” in the Wilhelmj ar- 
rangement. P. 





Luella Meluis Sings at de Reszke’s Villa 


Nice, France, December 1, 1920.—In honor of Prince 
Olaf of Sweden, Mme. Luella Meluis, the American colora- 
tura soprano, appeared in concert recently at the chateau 
of Jean de Reszke. The palatial villa was filled 
with a distinguished audience which waited on the keen 
edge of anticipation to hear the first tones of the soprano 
voice which the great Polish master admits to be a real 
“find.” Always a profound admirer of the American voice, 
the eminent tenor states that the voice of the young Ameri- 
can typifies the characteristic vocal beauties which have 
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won his confidence in America as the productive soil of the 
great voices of coming years. : 

Handling her lovely voice with an assurance and skill 
only comparable to the virtuosity of some supreme in- 
strumentalist, Mme. Meluis sang the Bell Song from 
“Lakmé” and “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” in a style 
that brought before her audience the ancient and nearly 
forgotten traditions of the old Italian school. Among her 
other numbers, the gem of one group proved to be Cyril 
Scott’s “Lullaby,” sung with such quiet but suppressed and 
gripping sentiment that the audience was left spellbound. 

So deep was the impression made by the young American 
artist, that Reynaldo Hahn immediately engaged her as 
guest artist to appear in “Lakmé” at Cannes on the Riviera, 
which appearance is the first of many engagements to sing 
in opera, concert and at soirées musicales. She is a per- 
sonal protegée of M. and Mme. de Reszke, who, discover- 
ing her great talent, took her into their family circle 
where Monsieur de Reszke developed her voice to the 
stage of its earlier beauty and usefulness. These studies 
were cut short by the outbreak of the world war and 
returning to America she sang with great success in con- 
cert and with the New York, Detroit and Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestras, before the New York Rubinstein 
Club and many other organizations, appearing under the 
name of Luella Chilson Ohrman. 

After the close of the war she married a Wall Street 
broker and sailing for Europe, completed her studies with 
Monsieur de Reszke. The young couple are living at a 
villa on the Riviera overlooking the Mediterranean, which 
location is the focal point of her European concert 
itinerary. .E T 


Beulah Gaylord Young Takes New York Studio 


Beulah Gaylord Young (the concert, oratorio, and church 
soprano) has recently extended her field of activity as a 
teacher by taking a studio at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in addition to her home studio in Upper Nyack. Mrs. 
Young will be at Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoons 
and Saturday mornings each week. She herself is a pupil 
of Dr. Frederick E. Bristol, the veteran singing teacher. 
When Mrs. Young began teaching in Nyack she was 
proud indeed to receive the following letter from Dr. 
Bristol: 

New York, October 1, 1920. 
My dear Pupil: 

‘our card announcing that you have opened a studio in Nyack 
on the Hudson is received. Be assured of my very great interest 
in the success which I feel sure you will meet with, judging from 
the samples of your teaching that have come under my observation. 
I have no hesitation in recommending you as a capable and con- 
scientious teacher of singing. 

Always yours faithfully 
(Signed) Freperick E. Brisror. 

To Mrs. Beulah Gaylord Young. 

Like her former master, Mrs. Young makes a specialty 
of voice placing. She has had special success in preparing 
pupils for church work and for work in the moving pic- 
tures, and a number of her pupils are holding responsible 
positions in both fields. 


Garrison’s New York Recital February 12 


Mabel Garrison, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is scheduled to give her New York recital 
a little later in the season than usually is her custom, the 
date this year being set for Saturday afternoon, February 
12. Besides numbers by Schubert, hoe ay Ganz, Hage- 
man, etc., Jacques Wolfe’s ““ My Love Is Parted from Me” 
will be presented for the first time. George Siemonn will 
be at the piano for Miss Garrison, 


Jones Plays No Chopin 


Dan Jones, the Welsh pianist, is announced for a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, February 11. His 
program of four numbers will include the Brahms varia- 
tions and fugue on a theme from Handel, the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 57, the “Kreisleriana” of Schumann, and the 
Liszt fantasia “Apres une Lecture du Dante.” Mr. Jones 
shows his originality by omitting the usual Chopin group. 
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Althouse, Paul: Korb, May: 


Birmingham, Ala., February 12. 











San Francisco, Cal., February 13. 
American Syncopated Orchestra: 
San Francisco, Cal., February 3. 
Berkeley, Cal., February 4. 
Palo Alto, Cal., February 5. 
San Francisco, Cak, February 6. 
San Jose, Cal., February 7. 
Stockton, Cal., February 8. 
Modesto, Cal., February. 9. 
Fresno, Cal., February 10. 
Visalia, Cal., February 11. 
Bakersfield, Cal., February 12. 
Long Beach, Cal., February 13. 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 14. 
San Diego, Cal., February 15. 


San Bernardino, Cal., February 16. 


Beddoe, Mabel: 

Toronto, Can., February, 4-5. 
Criterion Male Quartet: 

Onarga, Ill, February 3. 

Culver, Ill, February 4. 
Crosby, Phebe: 

Boston, Mass., February 10. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Topeka, Kan., February 4. 

Kansas City, Mo., February 8. 

Columbus, Ohio, February 11. . 

Toronto, Can., February 14. 

Montreal, Can., February 17. 
Gebhard, Heinrich: 

Boston, Mass., February 10. 
Godowsky, Leopold: 

San Diego, Cal. February 7. 
Hughes, Edwin: 

“Evanston, Ill., February 8. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., February 11. 
Jeffrey, Helen: 

Boston, Mass., February 16. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., February 11. 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 13. 
Land, Harold: 
Jersey City, N. J., February 15. 
Lazaro, Hipolito: 
Montreal, Can., February 10. 
Quebec, Can., February 16. 
Letz Quartet: 
Tampa, Fla., February 3. 
Orlando, Fla., February 4. 
Charleston, S. C., February 6. 
Rome, Ga., February 8. 
Bristol, Va., February 10. 
Hollins, Va., February 12. 
Roanoke, Va., February 13. 
Greensboro, N. C., February 14. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., February 15. 
Sweet Briar, Va., February 16. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Troy, N. Y., February 3, 
Milton, Mass., February 6. 
Holyoke, Mass., February 8. 
Boston, Mass., February 11-12. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 18-20. 
Maier, Guy: 
Boston, Mass., February 5. 
Erie Pa., February 11. 
Meadville, Pa., February 12. 
East Aurora, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 19. 
Meldrum, John: 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 15. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 
Madison, Wis., February 7. 
Chicago, Ill, February 8. 
Urbana, Ill., February 9. 
Louisville, Ky., February 10. 
Nashville, Tenn., February 11. 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 14. 

Green Bay, Wis., February 15. 

Appleton, Wis., February 16. 

Eau Claire, Wis., February 17. 

Virginia, Minn., February 18, 

Superior, Wis., February 19. 
Neill, Amy: 

Chicago, Ill., February 4. 
Nelson, Florence: 

Washington, D. C., February 6. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Erie, Pa., February 11. 

Newport, R. I., February 17. 
Peege, Charlotte: 

Boston, Mass., February 16. 
Peterson, May: 

Tacoma, Wash., February 4. 

San Jose, Cal., February 7. 

San Francisco, Cal., February 8. 

Palo Alto, Cal., February 10. 

Modesto, Cal., February 11. 

Visalia, Cal., February 13. 

Santa Monica, Cal., February 15. 

Hollywood, Cal., February 17. 

Los Angeles, Cal., February 18-19. 
Roberts, Emma: 

Tampa, Fla., February 3. 

Palm Beach, Fla., February 7. 
Rosen, Max: 
San Diego, Cal., February 7. 
Schmitz, E. Robert: 
Boston, Mass., February 4. 
Clarksdale, Miss., February 8. 


Lenora: 
Stamford, Conn., February 11. 
Auburn, N. Y., February i5. 
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A Novel Hotel Program 


Much attention has been attracted of late to some of the 
hotel orchestras and the splendid concerts they are giving. 
Quite unexpectedly the writer recently visited the new 
Statler Hotel in New “York, the Pennsylvania, and was 
most favorably impressed with the program offered. It is 
given below in its entirety, for it is interesting and novel. 
It is also interesting to note the explanatory para ng an 
idea that was originated by E. M. Statler and has been 
worked out in its details by Leo Erdody, the aan di- 
rector of music for the management. The Pennsylvania 
is probably the only hotel that issues such a unique pro- 
gram. 

MUSIC PROGRAM 


ee) NS a Oe on nr Mendelssohn 
i, by Racifie on a Biblical story. 
Bia, esl evn te fice Scars ain enntiniiines wie icahsdne' bon 6 Witt hea dileabibe Lincke 


Corde: waltzes by the German Irving Berlin. 


Be ei os ns cies CUee GUE edo e oeieuebeneawebat Verdi 
An opera unfortunately rarely produced. Written for the 
Paris Opera in 1867, it is full of beauty. 

(A OT OE eee Filipucei 


Like all this composer’s works this one of recent date is replete 
with melody and charm. 
5. Butterflies in the Garden of Roses,” from “Valentine”. Lambelet 
Ballet from am operetta produced last season in England. 
“No Wonder I’m_ Blue” 
Waltzes from “The Rose Cavalier’............... R. Strauss 
This wonderful Comic Opera by the composer of Salome is 
reminiscent in places of another Strauss, Johann the waltz 
Richard has definitely prover his claim to being able to 
ilting rhythms. 


Na 


king. 
write beautiful melody, and 


8. “Mighty Lak a DR sisal ah dio 6s We. HUST Cane R Gs eek eee Nevin 
Next to the “Rosary,” Nevin’s most popular song 

9. Slavonic dance, MM BeCsise shes. Sheehan btn bibles see Dvorak 

I So a a le eta og Wesly 


A march written for the Queen of Holland at the time of her 
accession to the throne, 

Bs PN Bo i: o no bbs bbs 6be Uk cia deloce s od> heed Ds Chaminade 
A ballet containing some of this composer's best known and 
best liked numbers 


SD. PRE 1 I oo oss chica Gd cere U0 OFS bok Se ov beh tecesa Elgar 

pt ee ee ed PE Ee ee ee Davis 
A popular song, with a sweet appealing melody, written by 
the leader of the Waldorf dance Ore hestra. 

14. Selections from “Samson and Delilah”............ Saint-Saéns 
Given more often in concert form than as an opera, this 


work is often referred to as his masterpiece. But when we 





Underwood & lnderwood 
LEO ERDODY, 
Director of the orchestra of the Pennsylvania Hotel under 
the Statler management. 


and that at the 
it is rather 


consider all that he has done, his versatility, 
age of 77 he produced another opera successfully 
a task to say which is his best wor 


BR) 0 50's 6 od baa aae DOA his. db'c been¥es tLe sd eeewnes Fragson 
Fragson, who I believe was killed | in the War, was a genius 
in a class by himself. He has entertained millions, either 
personally or through his songs. Always refined, although 
risque, and brilliant. He was one of the originators of the 
Act, “Songs at the Piano.” 

16. Prelude and Love Death from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’....Wagner 
An epic. The saddest and most wonderful love story put to 
music, and the music welded to the story as only Wagner 
could do. 


: 4 ie . Chopin 
Seveeedes Cartier-Kreisler 

Speciale 
time. An 


28, No. 4... 


17, (a) Prelude, op. 
(b) “La Chasse” 

18. “Pierrot” 
Our old friend is here again. 
excellent Pierrot! 


‘tis holiday 


Well, 


19. Selections from Koes . Hirsch 
Still going strong ove ‘Nest and all 
20. L’heure Espagnole ....... a .Ravyel 


Trio for violin, piano and ‘cello. 
The Spanish Hour, an Opera by one 
ern composers, lasting just 45 minutes 
21. Overture to Shamus O’Brien...... 
Famous Irish composer better known for 

After the “Don Carlos” selection, it was fascinating to 
watch the audience that crowded the big dining room. The 
applause equaled that at a recital, and the same happened 
after the Saint-Saéns and Wagner numbers. It did not 
seem possible for such good music to attract such close 
attention from the diners. The writer was much impressed 
with the artistic selection and variety of the program and 
was anxious to meet the man who made all of this possible. 
The first question asked was: “How do you do it?” 

“It is Mr. Statler’s idea,” said Mr. Erdody, “to have the 
best orchestra obtainable, and this we have succeeded in 
doing. Take, for instance, my pianist, Marcel Hansotte, a 
pupil of Stavenhagen. He has toured this country with 
such artists as Ysaye, the violinist, and Dambois, the cel- 
list. My first violinist is Nathan Abas, who was first vio- 
linist for the Amsterdam Orchestra under Mengelberg, 
and so on through the entire personnel. I am very exact- 
ing with rehearsals and emphasize all details of musician- 
ship just the same as any symphony conductor, so that is 
what it is—a miniature symphony organization. 

“I am very much impressed with the attention and en- 
thusiastic applause that greets each number,” said the 
writer. 

“Yes,” hé answered, “that is characteristic, and during 

dinner hour it is even more emphatic. me months 


of the greatest of mod 
Hence the name 
Sir Villiers-Stanford 
his choral works 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ago we gave a series of Sunday evening concerts. The 
musicians were recruited from the National and New York 
Symphony orchestras, thirty of them in all, and I am not 
boastful when I say that our concerts equaled any offered 
in the city. They were certainly an artistic success, and it 
is our plan to have a similar series later, 

“I have another orchestra for the grill. This I can 
safely say is the most original thing of its kind in the city. 
The conception is entirely new and have coined the 
phrase, ‘symphonic dance music,’ which ] believe expresses 
it. Six musicians compose this group, each one being well 
known through recording for the phoncgraph co: —. 
Each selection that we play is specially arranged, and 
allow as much time for detail and musicianship as I do 
with my other orchestra. The result is that we have a 
musical ‘act,’ even though it is primarily for dancing. 
These programs are made up entirely of popular and new- 
est music. The achievement of this orchestra is phenome- 
nal and individually ours.” 

The writer insisted upon knowing something about Mr. 
Erdody personally, as splendid efforts speak for themselves. 
Most reluctantly and with a great deal of modesty we 
gleaned these few facts. He is thirty-three years old and 
possibly one of the youngest orchestra leaders in the coun- 
try. His first prominent position was that of first violinist 
under Albert Morris Bagby. Several years ago he was 
presented with a Stradivarius by a group of New York’s 
most prominent society leaders as a token of appreciation 
for his playing. Before he came to this country he was 
an artist pupil of Sevcik, Kubelik’s master, and later with 
Max Bruch, He very boldly confessed that, next to his 
music, he loved a good prizefight. He is quite a fan of the 
ring, and charming Mrs. Erdody is, too. M. J 


Cleveland Symphony to Play in New York 


The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Nicolai Sokoloff, will make its only appearance 
in New York this season on Sunday evening, February 13, 
in the Hippodrome, when it will present a Tschaikowsky- 
Wagner program with Margaret Matzenauer, the Metro- 
politan Opera contralto, and Mishel Piastro, the Russian 
violinist, as soloists. The orchestral numbers include 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” symphony and the prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger.” Mme. Matzenauer will sing, in Ger- 
man, the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and two 
songs by Wagner. Piastro will be heard in the Tschai- 
kowsky violin concerto. 


Music School Makes Offer 


The Music School Settlement, 55 East Third street, is now 
enrolling pupils for lessons on all the brass and wood- 
wind instruments, at a very moderate rate. Arrangements 
have been made with competent teachers and classes are 
being formed in cornet, trombone, horn, oboe, clarinet, 
flute, etc. In addition to regular private lessons, pupils 
may play in the student’s band under the direction of the 
well known band master, Signor A, Liberati. Amateur 
players of band instruments whether enrolled in the school 
or not, are invited to join the band. Applications may 


‘be made to the secretary. 


Kubelik-Sevcik Scholarship Goes to 
Philadelphia 


The Kubelik-Sevcik scholarship was awarded cn Janu- 
ary 24 by Prof. Otokar Sevcik to Grisha Monasevitch, of 
Philadelphia, a young Russian who went to Ithaca to try 
for the scholarship, 

Professor Sevcik heard every one of the fifty or more 
contestants on Saturday, January 22, and took the time 
and pains to point out to each his or her faults, even when 
he knew there was no chance to win a prize. Working 
from early in the morning until six at night, he weeded out 
all but seven. These Me heard play again the following 
day. Mr. Monasevitch was selected as having won first 
honors—the $1,200 scholarship—and the other five who 
came in for ponerern mention were: Michael Hoffman, 
of Brooklyn; Paul Katz, of Dayton, Ohio; Herman Rosen, 


of Cleveland, Ohio; Olga Eitner, of Ottawa, Kan., and 
Reuben Davis, of New York. 
The scholarship entitles the winner to thirty-four half 


a class lesson in violin 
week in harmony 


hour lessons with Professor Sevcik, 
technic each week, two class 
and counterpoint and in musical history, one lesson each 
week in ensemble playing, and one in conducting. In addi- 
tion to this he will be given his room and board for two 
in order 


lessons a 


terms. The scholarship was given by Jan Kubelik 
to encourage the study of the violin and as a token of re 
spect for his former teacher, who is teaching at the Ithaca 


Conservatory of Music 


Alexander Gunn Making Rolls for Ampico 


Alexander Gunn has signed a two-year contract to make 
rolls for the Ampico. The pianist has appeared in concert 
in many of the Eastern cities this winter, as well as in 
Canada. On January 27 he was the soloist at. the Morn 
ing Musical Club in Montreal, and February 1 he gave a 
concert under the auspices of the Women’s Art Society 
in Montreal. February 8 he is scheduled to play for the 
Quebec Musical Club, while on Friday February 
II, Mr. Gunn and Lotta Madden will give a joint recital 
of all-American music at the MacDowell Club of New 
York. 


evening, 


Byrd’s Success in Cleveland 

Byrd, who gave an Aeolian Hall recital on 
February 2, recently appeared in Cleveland in the well 
known Bernardi concert course and scored an equal success 


Winifred 


on the same program with Emmy Destinn of the Metro 
politan, and Carlo Galeffi, of the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion. So substantial was her success in fact that after 
her first group she was engaged on the spot for next 
season’s series of famous artists’ concerts 
Jean Barondess in Recital 
Jean Barondess, lyric soprano, after a notable tour with 


the Bracale Opera Company in the West Indies and South 
America, will make her first concert appearance of the sea 
son on Saturday evening, March 19, in Carnegie Hall, 


New York, 











— 





1920 
A superbly equipped 
New York Tribune. 


Aeolian Hall Recital, December 13, 


musician. 


“A master . ° 
H. E. Krehbiel, 


virtuoso.” 
“A performance of thrilling power and breadth, 
‘ of exquisite clarity and delicacy 

Richard Aldrich, New York Times. 


admirable art.”’ 
New York Globe. 


“A new disclosure of his 
Pitts Sanborn, 


“A scholarly enthusiast with the fingers of a magi- 

clan. New York Sun. 

and purity of phrasing were 
New York Evening Mail. 


“His intellectual breadth 
luminous.”’ 


and faultless fingering.”’ . 
splendidly performed program.’ 
New York American. 


“Luscious tone 
“An interesting and 


again upheld his fine 


night 
New York Herald. 


“His performance last 
reputation as an artist.’ 


playing was heard in Aeolian 
a display of virtuosity in 
musician's interpreta- 


‘“Masterly pianoforte 
Hall last night—not merely 
the ordinary sense, but a fine 


tion of fine music, some of it supremely great music, 
in which understanding, deep insight and affectionate 
devotion were paired with ample capacity to give it 
such convincing expression as carried it home to the 
consciousness and hearts of the hearers. The player 
was Ernest Hutcheson. . a master musician. not 
a pianoforte virtuoso, although what he achieved 


from a technical point could only have been achieved 
by a superbly equipped virtuoso.” 


H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


deeply significant things in piano playing, as well as 
of the more superficial matters of virtuoso display in 
the piano recital given in Aeolian Hall last evening 
by Ernest Hutcheson. The finest moments of the re- 
cital were in his performance of Beethoven's great 
Sonata in C Minor, op. 111, a performance of thrill- 
ing power and breadth in the majestic introduction 
and the fiery first movement, and of exquisite clarity 
and delicacy in the arietta.” 


| “There was matter to interest the lovers of the more 








“Masterly pianoforte playing was heard in Aeolian Hall last night— . 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


—H. E. KREHBIEL, New York Tribune, Dec. 14, 


. The player was 


1920. 

















Richard Aldrich, New York Times. 5 
Next New York Recital: Aeolian Hall, Saturday Afternoon, February 12th. Chopin Program. 
Steinway Piano Duo Art Records 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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PIANO 


RUDOLPH REUTER 
EDWARD COLLINS 
MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI 
MAURICE ARONSON 
MAX KRAMM 

MRS. LESLIE BAIRD 
MOLLIE MARGOLIES 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
HARRY DETWEILER 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 
BARTON BACHMANN 


FELIX BOROWSKI 
LAURA D. HARRIS 





MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


THE RENOWNED PIANIST 


VOCAL 


ADOLF MUHLMANN 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 

MRS. OSCAR SAENGER 
BURTON THATCHER 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
JOHN B. MILLER 

ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
EDOUARD DUFRESNE 
EDITH W. GRIFFING 
THEODORE KRATT 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
BARTON BACHMANN 


Write for complete summer catalog. 


SUMMER MA 


June 27 to August 6 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER OSCAR SAENGER HERBEI 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR FAM¢ 
AND OPERATIC COACH 


ERNESTO CONSOLO 


FAMOUS PIANO VIRTUOSO 


VIOLIN 


LEON SAMETINI 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
MAX FISCHEL 
FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
MAURICE GOLDBLATT 
LOUISE FERRARIS 
RUDOLPH REINERS 

RAY HUNTINGTON 


ORGAN 


C. GORDON WEDERTZ 
HELEN W. ROSS 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


PAULINE HOUCK 


FREE SCHOLA 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Ganz, Mr. Consolo, Mme. Delia Valeri and Mr. Eddy 
competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 


Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and Cla 





DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


tein spite of published statements to the contrary, Mme. Valeri is under contract to teach for the next three summers in the Chicago Musical Co 
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CLARENCE 


‘DEAN OF AMERICAN 0 


REPERTOIRE—IN 

, PROF. LEOPOLD AUER (Violin) 

HERBERT WITHERSPOON (Voc 
LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 

RICHARD CZERWONKY (Violin) 


TEACHERS’ 
PIANO 


ERNESTO CONSOLO 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS 



























EXPRESSION A 
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VIOLIN 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
MAX FISCHEL 
PUBLIC § 


HAROLD 
EAR TRAINING AN 
LOUIS V 
SIGHT READING, EA 
HAROLD 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
FELIX BOROWSKI 


ORCHESTRATION 
FELIX BOROWSKI 
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| 630 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


(College Building Next to Blackstone Hotel) 
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STER SCHOOL 


6Bix Weeks) 56th Year 
CLTY: 
ERWITHERSPOON RICHARD HAGEMAN FLORENCE HINKLE 


FAMGENGER AND TEACHER CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 
NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
—__ re | 


E DY = >eMME. DELIA VALERI [7 











iN O VOCAL TEACHER 










—-IN TATION CLASSES CLASSES IN THE ART OF 
—_ picnene ROCEMAy Rend ACCOMPANYING (Vocal, 
(Voe ERNESTO CONSOLO (Piano) Violin, Opera, etc.) 
iolin) | MME. DELIA VALERT (Vocal) RICHARD HAGEMAN 
S’ AL COURSES OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire 
AL ‘ 
OSCAR SAENGER and Action) 
MME. DELIA VALERI RICHARD HAGEMAN 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT ITALIAN 
ON ABRAMATIC ART AMEDEO C. NOBILI 
WALLEY RE 


DANCING FRENCH 


GLADY E 
ipggncs soul EDOUARD DUFRESNE 
L MUSIC 
RYOTT TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETA- 
ICAL LITERATURE TIVE AND CLASSICAL DANCING 


IS VEESAAR MAE STEBBINS REED 
F INING, SOLFEGGIO RUTH AUSTIN 


RYOTT 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING GLADYS BENEDICT 








(Chamber Music) > x ‘ a nan = 
LEON SAMETINI SCHOOL OF ACTING | i -~ aanaeumel 
RICHARD CZERWONKY WALTON PYRE x —— sO 
dy h consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open 


ClaMMons are given by all teachers. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 


mmer Master School. 


CAL COLLEGE 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 
CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 
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ORCHESTRA IS 


CORDIALLY WELCOMED IN BOSTON 


Under Conductor Stock, the Windy City Organization Gives Music Lovers of the Hub Many Opportunities for Words of 


and Favorable Comment—Boston Musical 
Impression at Third Concert—Fokine and Fokin 
in Concert—Handel and Haydn Society 


Praise 


Association Opens Second Season—Toscanini Deepens 
a Attract Throngs—Gauthier, Maier and Pattison 
Performs “Golden Legend”—Flonzaleys 


Please—John Charles Thomas and Dicie Howell Give Recitals—E. Robert 


Schmitz Soloist 


1921.—A capacity audience 
by the Chicago Symphony 
Frederick Stock, conductor, last Monday even 
in Symphony Hall, The program opened 
with Mozart's overture to “The Magic Flute,” proceeded 
to Rachmaninoff's second symphony; continued with a 
mphonic poem, “The Garden of Fand,” by Arnold Bax, 
and closed with the prelude and “Isolde’s “Love Death” 
Wagner lristan and Isolde.” Mr. Stock and 
splendid musicians made an exceedingly 


Mass., January 30, 
the concert given 


Boston, 
ittended 
Orchestra, 
ing, January 24, 


Irom 


his body ol 
































with Symphony 


favorable impression. The orchestral choirs are well 
balanced and their work is marked by precision, euphony 
and finish. The tone of the strings is mellow and beauti- 
ful; purity and elegance characterize that of the wood 
wind; the brassses are noble and distinguished The 
general impression of the band is that of an expert and 
responsive instrument to Mr. Stock’s understanding and 
will, 

Notwithstanding the too elaborate development in Rach- 
maninoff’s symphony, it was played in a manner that dis- 
closed adequately its sentiment, pathos and eloquence. In 
“The Garden of Fand” Bax has successfully portrayel in 


fr : tones his fantastic conception of the mythical island to 
, nn — ry which humans are attracted, their revels and_ tragic fate 
K A | HI |: I: N HAR I when engulfed by the sea. The harmonic and instrumental 
4 484 imagination of this composer, of which there was abund- 
ant evidence in the composition, “In the Faery Hills,” which 
Mr. Monteux produced here recently, was again clearly 
—--- —_—__ demonstrated at this concert. The program opened with 
a memorable performance of Mozart's overture to “The 
Magic Flute” and closed with a not too stirring interpre- 
tation of the sensuous longing, ecstasy and anguish of the 
Soprano lovers in Wagner's “Tristan.” 
The large audience was very enthusiastic throughout 
; : the concert, and especially after the symphony, when Mr. 
assisted by FRANK BIBB at the piano Stock was recalled four times. 
in two intimate song recitals Boston Musica, Association Opens SECOND SEASON 
: pa, Witn INTERESTING CONCERT. 

at the Princess Theater The second season of the Boston Musical Association, 
Georges Longy, director, began Wednesday arene, Janu- 
re - ary 19, in Jordan Hall. The program which included many 
I irst Recital, January 25th novelties, was as follows: suite for strings (first time), 
a a ee ea ey ee Frank oe af BA agnor gg Le Jet d'eau op! come 
“, » diverter sume. aitel and orchestra, ebussy ; adagio for strings, op, 3, Le cu; 
— ° Miss Marshall, violin solo; Mrs. Holden, viola solo; Miss 
. : . . ° Moorhouse, cello solo; a rondo capriccioso, quartet for 
Second Recital, Sunday Evening flutes, Bennett-Walter Knight, Alice McLaughlin, Verne 
» . Powell and Raymond Orr; Le Festin de l'Araignee, for 
February 6th small orchestra, Roussel; concerto for piano and orchestra, 

: EO AE a op. 30, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Guy Maier, soloist. 
Seats on sale at PRINCESS THEATER It is good to record the resumption of Mr. Longy’s in- 
teresting concerts. The worth of his pees re amply 
demonstrated last season, when the plans and purposes 
Management: R. JAMES MacFADYEN originally announced by the Boston Musical Association 
; were fulfilled to the letter. New works by native and 
* 44 foreign composers were heard at each concert, young 














an easy task to decide in which one of the 
usual selections—-classical, romantic and technical bravura—of 
Harold Bauer's program in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon he 
most pleasing to the audience, most complete as artist. 
For the program throughout was played with a fineness, a crisp 
incisive intelligent regard for values and effects that revealed 
equally the beauties of Bach and Ravel, of Schumann and Chopin. 


It would not be 


was the 


“With consummate skill Mr, Bauer succeeds in creating the il 
lusion of the eighteenth century when he translates the music of 


the harpsichord to piano The agate-like clearness of the Bach 
“Partita in B flat’ with its dances grave and stately and also 
quick and whimsical, loses nothing of its original charm as 
Mr. Bauer plays it Both the reticence of the century and the 


devotion to the exquisitely woven patterns of the music live under 
his fingers, and also the passion of the weaver Bach. The Stac 
cato touch, the neatly swaying melpdic lines, the demure objec 
tivity of the dance sing straight from the simpler time. A well 
of beauty undefiled is hore.”’-—Boston Herald, January 16, 1921. 


“With him, the piano is always a musical, a singing instru- 
ment, With him, the design, the substance, the mood, the salient 
characteristics of piece and composer always stand first 


Bauer, af musician, would be the mind penetrating then, 
the feeling warming them, the voice revealing them So doing, 
he only the more discloses his manifold self-—in the pellucid tone, 
th: crisp accent, the supple rhythm with which he animated a 


“Mr 


de 


Harold Bauer’s Art Again Delights: 


Boston 


Harold Bauer, the famous pianist, made 
his second Boston appearance this season 
ina recital at Jordan Hall, January 15th 
before a large and extremely enthusiastic 
audience of the musical elite of the Hub. 
Again the Boston press devoted long 
reviews to his finished and penetrating 
art, as will be noted from the following 
excerpts from the Boston leading papers: 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO USED 


Partita of Bach; the romantic effusion, the zest of movement, 
the songful beauty that he bestowed upon Schumann's Sonata. 
With the pieces from Chopin he mingled sensitiveness of mood 
and sensitiveness of tone. Delicate was the tracery, but grave 
and deep the ardor.”—Boston Transcript, January 17, 1921. 


“Mr. Bauer is more than a pianist; he is a musician. And 
he is more than a musician; he is a man of wide information 
and intellectual interests, an artistic personality which im- 
mediately grips the hearer. He sees a composition in a_ real 
perspective born of his broad culture, Added to this, Mr. Bauer 
interprets his music as a modern man with brains, feelings, im- 
pressions which are his own and wholly abreast of the sensi- 
bilities of the time. Thus Bach of the B flat Partita (as arranged 
by Mr. Bauer from the original .version for harpsichord) re- 
mains Bach, the master of line, the supreme musician, but also 
the Bach who consciously or unconsciously predicated ages that 
were to follow him, a man inherently a poet and romanticist, a 
companion spirit of those who dream today, Mr. Bauer's play- 
ing of this Partita was delightful from every point of view.”— 
Boston Post, January 16, 1921. 


“Mr. Bauer is unexcelled, it not unequalled for interpreta- 
tions that have a true esthetic character and for sense of piano- 
forte values. In this respect there has been no one like him 
since De Pachmann retired.—Boston Advertiser, January 16, 
1921. 
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artists were given an opportunity to be heard and reviewed, 


local singers and instrumentalists received valuable 
experience in the chorus and orchestra of the Association. 
The musical life of this city has thus been enriched, and 
it is to be hoped that the public will continue to support 
this project by attendance at the concerts, and whenever 
possible, by contributions. 

Toscanini Deerens Impression at Tuirp Concert. 

Arturo Toscanini and his La Scala orchestra were heard 
for the third and last time in Boston in the course of their 
American tour, Friday evening, January 21, at the Boston 
Opera House. The program was as follows: “Galilei,” 
Gagliarda; “Anon,” “Villanella,” and “Passo Mezzo e 
Mascherada Antice” dance of the sixteenth century, music 
arranged by Respighi; s y, o. 7, Beethoven; 
variations on a theme of Haydn, Brahms; symphonic 
poem, “Juventus,” Sabata; overture to. “William Tell,” 
Rossini. 

No conductor that has appeared here in recent years 
has stirred his listeners as did Mr. Toscanini and his 
orchestra at the two concerts in Symphony Hall two weeks 
ago, with the result that a capacity audience greeted the 
Italian genius and his band at this, his last concert. Again 
Mr. Toscanini gave clear proof that he is a leader of signal 
individuality and power, the absolute master of his men 
and his music. To be sure, his reading of the classics ig 
usually original; but whether his hearers agree or disagree 
with him there is no doubt that all are deeply impressed. 

The music arranged by Respighi was exceedingly 
pleasurable. It combines the delightful charm and spon- 
taneous grace, the chaste loveliness and wistful melancholy 
that are usually found in this ancient music. The sym- 
phony of Beethoven received a fascinating interpretation, 
one clearly designed to reveal the rhythmic and lyrical 
elements of this great work. Brahms’ variations became 
animated and songful, intensified and vitalized under the 
influence of Mr. Toscanini’s keen perceptions. Sabata, in 
his tone poem, has expressed the. spirit and passion’ of 
youth in the modern idiom, without the customary sacrifice 
of beauty. Perhaps the greatest enthusiasm of the evening 
followed the stirring performance of Rossini’s ever wel- 
come overture. Recalled again and again, Mr. Toscanini 
added the “Star Spangled Banner” and the “Marcia Reale.” 

Fokine AND Foxrna Attract THRONG. 

Michel Fokine and his wife Vera Fokina, assisted by an 
orchestra recruited from the Boston Symphony led by 
Agide Jacchia, gave a dancing performance for the first 
time in this city Wednesday evening, January 19, in Sym- 
phony Hall. The divertissements for Mme. Fokina included 
Delibes’ “Passepied,” Saint-Saéns’ “Dying Swan,” a “Danse 
Tzigane,” by Nachez, and Salome’s dance to the music 
written by Glazounoff. Mr. Fokine appeared as Bacchus 
to music by Tcherpnine; Papaleros, to music by Schumann 
(“Carnaval”); Mazurka from Delibes’s “Coppelia” and 
three Russian dances to music of Liadoff: “Melancholy,” 
“IL Dance with Mosquito”; Lullaby and Folk Dance. The 
orchestra played the overture to “Preciosa,” Mendelssohn's 
scherzo (“Mid-Summer Night's Dream’); Halvorsen’s 
“Entrance of the Boyards,” “Miniature Overture” and 
“Trepak” from Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” and 
Grieg’s “Spring” (for strings). 

A huge throng filled all the available space in the hall 
and gave the dancers a cordial welcome. Mr. Fokine’s 
dancing indicated that he possessed a considerable degree 
of technical resource and surety which he uses not for 
personal display but as the instrument of his characterizing 
imagination and creative genius. He was_ particularly 
effective in the Spanish and Russian folk dances. Madame 
Fokina, very attractive and glowingly sensuous, was mem- 
orable in her dance of the seven veils, a conception that 
was ever subtle and never cheap. Her dance of the Swan 
was too clearly defined, too obvious as compared to the 
exquisite interpretation of Pavlowa. The dancers were 
warmly applauded and lengthened their program. Mr. 
Jacchia merits praise for his skillful handling of the 
orchestra, and was heartily applauded. 

Eva Gautuier, MAteEr AND PAtTisON IN CONCERT. 

The second concert in the Sunday evening series at the 
Copley Plaza took place January 23, under the direction 
of Mrs, Anita Davis-Chase. The program was shared by 
Eva Gauthier, the interesting interpreter of modern songs, 
and the admirable two-piano team, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison. Mme. Gauthier sang the following pieces: folk 
songs (Basse Bretagne, Paul Ladmirault; L’amour de Moy 
(Fifteenth Century), Vaughn Williams; “Jardin d’Amour,” 
Gustave Ferrari; “Ye Banks and Braes,” Alexander 
Georges; “AZsop’s Fables ;” “The Frog and the Ox,” “The 
Milkmaid and the Pail,” “The Two Crabs,” and “The Fox 
and the Crow,” Mabel Wood Hill; “Nevicata,” Respighi; 
“Sous les Branches,” Massenet; “Nicolet,” Ravel; “Che- 
vaux de Bois,” Debussy, and “La Pintade,” Ravel. Messrs. 
Maier and Pattison played the following numbers: Im- 
promptu Rococo, Schuett; prelude “L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faune,” Debussy; scherzo, op. 87, Saint-Saéns; serenade, 
berceuse and polka, Casella; “Coronation Scene” from 
“Boris Godunoff,” Moussorgsky-Pattison; valse, Arensky, 
and “The Orgy,” Iljinsky. 

Mme. Gauthier’s familiar interpretative powers were 
pleasurably disclosed, especially in her singing of Mrs. Hill’s 
amusing setting of the animal fables fraom A®sop. It is late 
in the day to enlarge on the technical mastery and unity of 
mind and heart that stamp the performance of Messrs. 
Maier and Pattison, admittedly unrivaled as artists par ex- 
cellence on two pianos. A large audience was keenly appre- 
ciative and both singer and pianists added extra uumbers. 
Hanpe. ANpd Haypn Socsety PerrorMs SULLIVAN’s 

“GoLpeN LEGEND.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, “The Golden Legend,” 
was sung by the Handel and Haydn Society Sunday evening, 
January 23, in Symphony Hall. Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ducted and H. G, Tucker was organist. The solo singers 
were Marie Rappold, soprano; Charlotte Peegé, alto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, bass. The 
instrumental music was played by the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, John W. Crowley, principal, and Walter Smith, 
trumpet. : : 

Agreeable music first to last, and occasionally dramatic, 
Sullivan’s cantata offered ample opportunity for a display 
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of the familiar virtues of the Handel and Haydn ‘expertly 
trained chorus, besides bei ogg te music for the aloiets. 
Mme. Rappold as “Elsie, ” Sime as “Ursula,” Roy al 
Dadum as “Lucifer” and Ros ong Murphy as the “Prince” 
stirred their hearers to hearty applause with their admirable 
singing of the parts entrusted to them. 

FLONZALEYS PLEASE IN First Concert, 

The Flonzaley Quartet received an enthusiastic greeting 
by a capacity audience at its first concert of the current 
season, Thursday evening, January 20, in Jordan Hall. 
The program comprised Brahms’ introspective and master- 
fully written quartet in C minor, op. 51, No. 1; a melodious, 
interesting and individual, “Dramatic Serenade” by the 
Belgian composer, Joseph Jongen, and Beethoven's quartet 
in F major, op. 59, No. 1, the flower of his genius as a 
writer of chamber music. The technical skill, musical 
sensibility, taste and elegance of the Flonzaleys is well 
known. Their concerts are invatiably music unalloyed, 
and their following is zealously loyal. 

Joun Cuartes THOMAS PLeAsEs IN RECITAL. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, who is now playing a 
leading role in Kriesler’s “Apple Blossoms” in this city, 
gave an interesting song recital Thursday afternoon, 
January 20, in Jordan Hall. He was assisted by William 
Yprnre H pianist, and Jules Charmettes, cellist. Mr. 
Thomas had arranged an exacting program, one well cal- 
culated to test his abilities. In detail it was as follows: 
“Ave Maria” (with cello obligato), Kahn; ‘“Visione 
Veneziana,” Brogi; “O Piccola Maria,” Bossi; recitative 
and aria, “Eri Tu” (from “The Masked Ball”), Verdi; 
“Beau Soir,” Debussy; “Il Neige,” Bemberg; “Offrande,” 
Hahn; “D’une Prison,’ Hahn; “Requiem de Coeur,” Pes- 
sard; Children’s Songs: “The Little Tin Soldiers,” “Little 
Pussy Willow,” “Apron Strings,” “My Sore Thumb,” 
“The Mystery,” “Foolin’ ’em,” and “In Sleepy Land,” 
Mana-Zucca; aria: “It Is Enough” (from “Elijah”), 
Mendelssohn; “Lilacs,” Hendriks; “Have You Been to 
Lons?” H, T. Burleigh; “Little Rover,” Signe Lunde; 
“Ah! Love But a Day,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “The 
Trumpeter,” Dix; “Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love,” Brockway. 

Mr. Thomas’ singing revealed a warm resonant voice 
of generous range and no little skill in its use. To this 
technical equipment he adds sincere emotional fervor and 
the ability to communicate his own ardors to his rapt 
listeners, particularly those of female gender. Perhaps 
the most serious defect in Mr. Thomas’ singing is his 
persistent tendency to alternate forte and piano, a practise 
which makes his interpretations appear somewhat monot- 
onous at times. The lovely quality of his mezza voce was 
beautifully revealed in his singing of the French group. 
That he is versatile as an interpreter was evident in his 
effective singing of the cleverly written juvenile trifles 
from’ Mana-Zucca. Mr. Thomas’ audience recalled him 
many times, and he responded generously with encores. 

Dictre Hower, Wins Favor. . 

Dicie Howell, soprano, made a favorable impression at 
her .début recital, Saturday afternoon, January 22, in 
Jordan Hall. She was accompanied by Ernest Harrison, 
pianist. Miss Howell’s program opened with old airs by 
Di Capua, Scarlatti, Haydn and Mozart; proceeded to 
German songs by Brahms, Schumann and "Schubert ; con- 
tinued with pieces by Sachnowsky, Sjoegren, Chausson, 
Bachelet, Huerter, McKinney, Horsman and La_ Forge. 
Her singing revealed a beautiful soprano voice, which she 
controls admirably; good range, splendid breath control 
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for a complete course in musical dictation, de- 
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of Music. 
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and good diction. As yet her technical equipment exceeds 
her ability to impart the mood of music and verse to her 
hearers. She was at her best in the old airs, which were 
sung with fine taste and musicianship. Miss Howell is a 
singer well worth watching. A friendly audience applauded 
her vigorously. 


E. R. Scumirz Sotorst Witu SymMpHony. 

‘E. Robert Schmitz, won another success as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, January 21, and 22, in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Schmitz was heard in the piano solo 
in the first performance at these concerts of Franck’s 
symphonic poem for piano and orchestra, “Les Djinns.” 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Schmitz did not choose a 
piece more worthy of his extraordinary abilities as pianist, 
musician and interpreter. He played the solo of Franck’s 
relatively uninspired music with his customary excellence, 
and was recalled a number of times. 

The purely orchestral numbers on the program were 
Beethoven's charming first symphony, reminiscent of Mozart 
and Haydn; Roger- Ducasse’s animated, graceful and 
brilliantly orchestrated “French Suite” in D major, and a 
new “Passacaglia” for orchestra by Bingham, an instructor 
at Columbia University. Mr. Bingham's music suggests an 
elaborate and highly involved exercise in counterpoint. 
It is well written, but hardly captivating as music. 


Maryon Martin Also to Teach in New York 


Maryon Martin occupies a unique position in the musical 
world, for she is a contralto singer of note, teacher of many 
successful professional singers both here and abroad, con- 
ductor of a community choral club, and is deeply interested 
in the proper placement, control and focus of the speaking 
voice. Happily combining her knowledge of the singing 
voice with her special training for the technic and art of 
speech obtained at the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
England (which conferred distinction upon her for this spe- 








MARTIN, 


specialist, 


MARYON 


Contralto and voice 


cial work), she has been the means of materially aiding 
public speakers to overcome many difficulties. Producing a 
melodious, well modulated speaking voice, and correcting 
apparently impossible faults and defects through her com- 
prehensive and thorough study of the technic of voice, 
speech and breath control, Maryon Martin has won for 
herself a position both unique and enviable, and has had 
most unusual opportunities, both in her own instruction 
and in public singing. That she has made the most of them 
is not only evident by the way she sings, but the way her 
pupils sing. In connection with her professional work she 
has written articles on voice production which the New 

York Herald and the Ladies’ Home Journal have printed. 
Her specialty is undoubtedly the placing of the voice where 
nature intended. Many pupils have come to her for this, 
and she has produced voices of unusual beauty. Miss Mar- 
tin is a strong advocate of the frequent students’ recitals, 
considering them an essential. Another strong point is in- 
terpretation, which the present writer has frequently noted, 
in comment on her singing and teaching. Her students 
not only realize the songs and their meaning, but know how 
to make their hearers share in this realization. Her song 
recitals in various parts of the land have brought her gen- 
erous press and public comment. 

She has appeared with the Metropolitan Orchestra at 
Madison Square Garden, given recitals in Boston, Bar Har- 
bor, Newport, Park Hill and London, England. She has 
sung in concerts in London and its suburbs, more espe- 
cially at Albert Hall, Queen’s Hall, Crystal Palace, etc. A 
notable appearance was her singing in oratorio as soloist 
in the centenary performance of “Elijah,” with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and chorus of 1,000 at Leicester, 
England; another was in “The Messiah,” in Rochester, 
England, with the oratorio society. She also toured Scot- 
land with notable success. She produced three operas at 
Park Hill, and one with fine success in Lynchburg, Va., 
her temporary domicile. Her students’ recitals there have 
attracted universal public and press praise. She has been 
persuaded to remain in that city another season, but wishes 
to be considered as of the metropolis. Programs given by 
Miss Martin show a fine sense of artistic effect, containing 
standard old airs, and songs by moderns in English, F rench, 
and Italian. Some of her most successful singing is heard 
in the arias from “Samson and Delilah,” “O Don Fatale” 
(Verdi), etc. Her distinct enunciation and pleasing stage 
presence are remarked always by press and public. The 
attractive picture presented herewith was taken at Miss 
Martin’s summer home. “I don’t look worried, do 1?” says 
the fair subject of the picture. Those who know her know 
a nature always sunny and optimistic. Miss Martin’s 
many friends will be glad to hear that she expects to be in 
New York after June 15 for a short course of lessons. 
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Two Plays by American Academy 


“Suppressed Desires,” a Freudian comedy in one act by 
Cram and Glaspell, and “The Waldies,” a comedy in four 
acts, by Hamlin, made up the January 21 matinee of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Thea 


ter Dramatic School, Lyceum Theater. The comedy was 
well done by Helene Bennett, Edwin Hill and Theresa 
Croly. “The Waldies” is one of those typical English 


family quarrels where the father is stern, even tyrannical ; 
the mother weak and weeping, and the young son driven 
to cowardly acts, etc. Don Harrington (the father) showed 
naturalness; W ellman Parsons has a nice feeling for such 


a part as that of Aleck Waldie; Mary Tarry, Charles V 
Brown, Katharine Atkinson and Louise Lucas all deserve 
mention, for they were well up in their parts, with John 


Crump and Murray Bennett comp leting the roster. 


Julievna Sings for 4,000 at Ellis Island 


Inga Julievna, thg Danish soprano, delighted about 4,000 
people with her singing at Ellis Is land on January 16, The 
following day there was an engagement at Wadleigh High 
School, where she was enthusiastically received by a large 
audience, Mme, Julievna was eng ged to appear in Pater 
son and East Orange, N J., with Casini, the cellist. Jan 
uary 30 the soprano presented an all- Norwegian program 
before the Women’s Philharmonic Society, and she will 
give a similar program at Cooper Union on February 6 
Another forthcoming engagement will be for the Philadel 
phia Manufacturers’ Club 


Events at the MacDowell Club 


On Sunday evening, January 23, Rudolph Reuter was 
heard in an interesting piano recital at the MacDowell 
Club. A lecture was ‘given at the club by Léonce Bénédite, 
director of the Luxembourg and Rodin Museums, Paris, 
whose subject was “Rodin Intime.” On January 30 a re 
ception was held in honor of Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff 
Coolidge, following a program of chamber music rendered 
by Mrs. Coolidge, Hugo Kortschak, Louis Svecenski and 
Willem Willeke. : 

Stillman Pupil Makes New York Debut 

Bianca Kazounoff,.a pupil of Louis S. Stillman, played 
the MacDowell D minor concerto and the Liszt E flat 
concerto at the DeWitt Clinton High School in New York 


on January 16. Mr. Stillman furnished the orchestral 
accompaniment of each of the concertos on the second 
piano, The young artist made a successful debut at 


\colian Hall on 


January 31 














Another 


PEEGE 


Success 
In Sullivan's 
‘Golden Legend” 
with the 
Handel and Haydn Soc. 
of Boston 


Jan, 23, 1921. 
Miss Peege gave to Ursula’s part all the 
tenderness and motherly solicitude that was 
needed, while her singing of the song of thanks 


giving to the Virgin was extremely 

Boston Herald. 

Miss competent 
vocalist, showed her musicianship and_ the 
earnest study which she gives to the smallest 
or the most important part.—Olin Downes in 
the Boston Post. 

The admirable singing of the soloists was 
the most enjoyable feature. Miss Peege, the 
contralto, made an excellent impression Bos 
ton Globe. 


appealing. 


Jaage e c 
Peege, a and thoughtful 


Engaged 
Lindsborg, Kans. Festival 
March 20-27, 1921 
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“PETS” ARE A PART OF AN OPERATIC CAREER, 
AND LOUISE TAYLOR LOVES HER “WILD” ANIMALS 





After Five Years of Hard and Serious Work, She Has Added Many Roles to Her Large Repertory—Likes “Cavalleria 


Rusticana,” “Aida” and “The Jewels,” 


the Latter Because the Character She Portrays is 


“Wild and Harum 


Scarum"—Her South American Success—To Be Heard Here in Concert 


When a Musicat Courter representative recently called 
up Louise Darclee Taylor to make an appointment for a 
little chat about her rise to success in five years, she graci- 
ously set the time and place. “Come and see me, if you 
don't mind,” she said over the wire. “It will be worth 
laughing heartily, “not myself! 
but trained 


your while No, no,” 
No. I mean you will be shown my ‘wild’ 
animals!” 

“Animals!” echoed the writer, wondering just what type 
of an artist Miss Taylor might be. And so with some 
curiosity, the call was made, but the hostess proved at 
once to be a very normal and likeable sort of a person, 
with a great blessing—a real sense of humor 

“I understand that you are to make your New York 
debut next month as a concert singer, although you have 
appeared here in opera,” said the writer after a bit, keep 
ing an “eye peeled” for the “trained Pere : 

“Yes,” she replied good naturedly, “I might as well. It 
seems to be the natural course of events after one has gone 
so far. Although my work in this country—1l might say 
in the Western Hemisphere—has been in opera, before 
leaving Italy during the war 1 did make a most successful 
concert tour.” 

“How long have you been singing, Miss Taylor?” asked 
the writer, knowing that it had not been over a long period 

“Tust five years,” she returned. “And yet those few 
years have been filled with experiences of all sorts I have 
sung eighteen different operas, the leading roles, with 
everal companies, mostly in Cuba and South America 

“And your repertory? Of what did it consist?” 

“Well, to be exact, I must say that I have done ‘Aida’ 
ind ‘Trovatore’ over a hundred times each, besides sing 
ing the leads in “Tosca,’ ‘Boheme,’ ‘Butterfly’—which by the 
way, I learned in four days in order to sing in Panama 
by special request of the American Colony with Hipolito 
Lazaro—'Faust,’ ‘Chello,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Pagli 
acci,’ ‘Jewels of the Madonna,’ ‘Les Huguenots’ (which | 
did with Barrientos), ‘The Masked Ball,’ ‘La Wally,’ 
‘Andrea Chenier,’ “Tales of Hoffman,’ Micaela in ‘Carmen.’ 
When I was in Italy, before my voice developed into a 
dramatic soprano, I also sang Gilda in ‘Rigoletto,’ later 
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also doing both Marguerite and Elena in ‘Mephistopheles.’ 
I was selected by Titto Ricordi to essay the double roles 
and I came out very successfully. So much so, that I gave 
twenty- four performances of it.” 

‘And which of the se is your favorite. 
have a special pet?” 

“The one I like best?” repeated Miss Taylor, “It isn’t 
just one but two, Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Aida.’” She smiled, adding the next moment, “But I also 
like that of ‘The Jewels’ because the character is ‘wild’ 
and harum-scarum !” 

Whether or not that was a cue for the wild trained 
animals, at any rate at just that moment the writer dis- 
covered that they were in the apartment. In fact they 
were in the next room and scratching at the very door to 
get out. 

“Will you excuse me a second?” asked the singer, going 
over to the table and picking up a short whip. “My ani- 
mals are too noisy.” Miss Taylor opened the door wide 
enough to snap the whip several times and say in a deep 
voice, accompanied by a stamp of her boot, “Cuccia!” 
There was silence 

“As soon as we have finished,” 
self opposite the curious writer, 
Now, where were we?’ 

“You like ‘The Jewels—. 

“Oh, yes,” she continued, “as a matter of fact, I like 
all of my roles. And my South American audiences seemed 
to like me in them for I have sung, you know, in many of 
the large cities there, such as Lima, Arequipa, in Peru, 
Valparaiso, in Chile, besides appearing in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, Mexico City, and all throughout Mexico, 
Havana, Santiago, in Cuba, and through Porto Rico, also 
having made three tours of the United States and Canada.” 

Miss Taylor is said to have been the first American girl 
to have made good in Havana, where she appeared in 
May, 1919, with the Bracale Opera Company. She was 
asked to return in January of 1920. In fact the three 
seasons that the singer has spent with that company (her 
tours terminated last summer) have been very happy ones 
for her, not alone because of the fine experience gained, 
but also because of the knowledge that the Latins ap- 
preciated an American girl’s talent enough to show it upon 


All prima-donnas 


she said, re-seating her- 
“I will let you see them. 


” 





LOUISE DARCLEE TAYLOR 
And her pet dog. 


every occasion. And after all, just that—the public’s ap- 
proval—is the thing for which every artist strives. There- 
fore, it will be interesting to see just how this artist will 
impress New York as a concert artist. 

And now, a word about Miss Taylor’s mascots—“the 
trained animals.” When the interv iew had come to a close, 
Miss Taylor: arose and going again to the closed door, 
opened it and called: “Nickie! Bring Pussems-cat!” 
There was a scramble for a moment and then a sleek- 
looking fox terrier made his appearance, but he was not 
alone! He dragged a good sized cat in by the neck! Once 
in the middle of the room, he loosened his grip and they 
began a little friendly sparring. 

“They play that way all day long. No, they never scrap! 
_Nickie I brought from Mexico City and Se heh goin I 
found on the street and befriended. They both do all 
sorts of tricks even to Pussems-cat sitting up and begging 
Can you imagine it?” Miss Taylor laughed, “yes, I get 
great amusement through them. And let me tell you, 
they’re worse than babies !” Ve 





A Tribute to Schumann-Heink 


The following is only one of the many patriotic tributes 
the diva has received from the “boys” she worked so hard 
for during the war: 

PEERS-WILLIAMS POST NO. 40. 
The American Legion. 
M. C. Coorey, Adjutant 
2922 Easton Ave., 
Bomont 54. 
St. Louis, December 15, 1920. 
Dict. December 14, 1920. 
Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Care of Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City, N 
My dear Madame Schumenn- Heink: 

At a meeting of this post last night, the following resolution was 

introduced and passed, and I am mighty glad to have the pleasure 


of sending it on to you. 
RESOLUTION 

“Whereas: Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, out of love for 
her soldier and sailor boys of the U. S. A., so kindly gave her 
services to the American Legion of St. Louis on December 10th and, 

“Whereas: She was the one person most instrumental in making 
the St. Louis American Legion Annual Festival the wonderful suc- 
cess that it was, through her kindness in giving to the American 
Legion her utmost efforts in a most generous and fitting program of 
song, and 

“Whereas: Every individual member of Peers-Williams Post No. 
40, American Legion St. Louis who was fortunate enough to be 
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LUCIEN MURATORE 


Made a triumphal re-entry in New York as Prinzivalle in 
“Mona Vanna” and as Don Jose in “Carmen.” 





among those present on this occasion, feels a deep appreciation and 
a keen sense of gratitude to Madame Schumann- ie ink for the 
great pleasure afforded him in hearing her sing and for her efforts 
in behalf of the American Legion of St. Louis, now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved: That Peers-Williams Post No. 40, American 
Legion of St. Louis, Mo., express to “Mother” Schumann- Heink in 
the form of this resolution, passed before a meeting of the member- 
— their appreciation and gratitude for her part in this Festival 
and for her wonderful work in behalf of the men in the service of 
the United States, during the World War, and send her our love 
and best wishes for a long and happy lifetime.” 

And may I add, Dear “Mother” (and I felt as I heard you sing, 
that next to my own, you would make the most wonderful mother 
a man could be blessed with), on my own account, that I cannot 
remember when I have felt more grateful to any one, than I feel 
towards you for your wonderful singing and help which you gave 
me and my fellow Legionaires. Please allow me to say to you that 
my heart feels an appreciation that I cannot find words to express. 

Ever your admirers, 
Peers-WiiutiamMs Post No. 40, 
American Legion. 
. Carlton Cooley, 
Adjutant. 


Chicago Critics Approve of Carolyn Willard 


Carolyn Willard’s recent Chicago recital proved a big 
success for this well known pianist, and she was the re- 
cipient of much praise from her public and the critics, who 
expressed their opinion in the following glowing terms: 

She is one of Chicago’s talented and learned pianists. Her 
recital is one of the season’s annual events. She is skilled of 
finger and arm and acute of brain, and consequently she plays in 
a way that is both logical and persuasive. Few pianists play Rubin- 
stein these days. Fewer still succeed in making him interesting. 
Miss Willard did both with his D minor concert study. ere was 
also an excellent example of how to play well in Raff's “La Fileuse” 
and in F waenead by Bach, Chopin and Schumann, A study by Liszt 
out of Paganini and a modern group.—Chicago Evening Journal. 





Carolyn Willard’s recital was a very legitimate success. This 
artist must be counted among the serious interpreters of the piano- 
forte. She finds everything she plays worthy the most careful and 
absorbing study; and this does not mean that her performance is 
either dry or pedantic. On the contrary, it is illuminating. 

Reading music like Raff’s “‘Fileuse,” for instance, she displ: ae 
an exquisite light and feminine touch, but when she takes hold of 
the Rubinstein Concert Etude in D minor, the dainty fingers show 
ligaments of steel—and there is ample power. Miss illard is 
indeed one of the local artists of whom we may justly be proud. 
Herman Devries, Chicago American. 





One of our most industrious and studious pianists, Carolyn Wil- 
lard, gave a piano recital at Kimball Hall last evening, and brought 
forth a taxing program of piano music which contained literature 
from Bach to Carpenter and ot She gave a meritorious per- 
formance of the Bach Italian concerto. She also showed poetic 
jae and refined musical style in the “La Fileuse,” etude by 
Joachim Raff. The D minor etude by Rubinstein showed fluent 
technical proficiency. Miss Willard was the recipient of much ap. 
= pe during the evening.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
ews ORES 

She: played accurately with good finger work.—Farnesworth Wright, 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, 





_A_ serious artist, well equipped technically, who plays with musi 
cianly understanding.—Karleton Hackett, Evening Post. 


She combines in her playing all the elements of a scholar and a 
musician of deep feeling. In Bach there was dexterity, precision 
and poise. In the Liszt she showed technic and a spirit that made 
her playing a real delight. A large and well pleased audience. 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
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ROSA RAISA, 


Called “the world’s greatest soprano,” had the distinctive 
honor of opening the Chicago Opera’s season at the Man- 
hattan in Bellini’s “Norma.” 


Patriotic Number Endorsed in Boston 


Frank V. Thompson, of the Boston public schools, believes 
that every child in the nation should know the poem “The 
Land Where Hate Should Die,” written by an immigrant, 
Denis A. McCarthy. Recently Mr. Thompson read _ the 
poem at a citizenship conference, when it was received with 
great applause. Incidentally, he hopes by June to have all 
the Boston school children singing it, for it has but lately 
been set to music by Harry L. Harts. White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company is the publisher. 


Wolfsohn Closes London Office 


The London offices of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
were removed on February 1 from Oxford-Circus House 
to 19 Hanover square, and will hereafter be under the 
direction of MeSsrs. Ibbs and Tillett, with Miss L. R. 
Ford, secretary of the London enterprise, as the especial 
“link” with the New York City headquarters of the Ameri- 
can firm, Mr, Donaghey, resident manager of the London 
offices, returns home early next month, but will be back in 
Vondon in April in connection with a theatrical enterprise. 


Oscar Seagle in Florida 

Oscar Seagle is lucky enough to be singing in Florida 
just at this unpleasant part of the season in the north. A 
recent appearance at St. Petersburg, under the auspices of 
the High School, won him a notable success. He was com- 
pelled to add many extra songs to his regular program, 
and his accompanist, Hector Dansereau, who contributed 
two groups to the program, was also called on for encores, 





George Smith Dead 


George Smith, father of Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, 
died of acute indigestion at his home in Portland, Me., 
Sunday, January 23. In addition to having been a member 
of the Maine Festival Chorus, Mr. Smith was a director 
of the association and one of its most active workers, The 
deceased was an insurance man, and was very popular in 
the business, social and musical circles of Portland. 


Helen Moller Dancers Please Again 


The Helen Moller Dancers gave another of their de- 
lightful recitals at The Temple, 746 Madison avenue, on 
January 28. Under Helen Moller’s instruction, these at- 
tractive youngsters are gaining the many fine points of the 
terpsichorean art, and their work at these affairs are not 
only worth while, but also most interesting to the selected 
gatherings which attend. 


School Children to Sing with Oratorio Society 


One thousand school children have been selected from 
the public schools of New York to take part in the music 
festival to be given under the auspices of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, during the week of March 29, at the 
Manhattan Opera House. The boys and girls picked for 
een voices have been selected under the supervision of 
George H. Gartlan, director of music in the public schools, 
and will appear in the “Children’s Crusade,” by Pierne. 

According to Mr. Gartlan, the children have been 
selected from schools Nos. 24, 103, 159 and 166, and are 
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under the general direction of Mrs. Lucy Morrison, the 
musical director of districts 10 and 12. She is assisted in 
the work of training the children by the Misses Berger, 
Baum, Gavigan, O’Brien and Flynn. Last spring the school 
children sang with the Oratorio Society in “The Pilgrim's 
Progress.” 


Dunbar Starts Opera | Comique in Chicago 


It is the intention of Ralph Dunbar to establish an 
Opera Comique in Chicago and revive the old and popular 
operas, all in English, and use in his cast of principals and 
in his choryses, all American voices. Already negotiations 
for a loop theater are under way for the Opera Comique 
and the opening will be in the month of May. Mr. Dunbar 
is intensely American and works on a platform of “All 
American Opera for All Americans.” In his various road 
companies, singing “Carmen,” “Robin Hood” and “The 
Mikado,” the vocalists all write “U. S. A.” after their 
names on the hotel registers. In order to help American 
vocalists he will, within a few weeks, open a vocal studio 
in the building directly east of its present offices at 1537 
East Fifty-third street, Chicago. Charles Granville, pres 
ent head of the Louisville Conservatory of Music, will be 
in charge. Every day, in all cities visited, local vocalists 
are being heard by the Dunbar experts with the traveling 
companies. The names of the most promising singers are 
noted and when the studio is opened these people will be 
given a chance for proper vocal training und then positions 
in the production at the Opera Comique. Mr. Dunbar, 
working against great odds, is making a success of his 
opera in English. When he announced his intention of 
producing operas in English and sending them out on the 
one-night stands, many other producers said he would fail 
But Mr. Dunbar did not fail; he has made a success, al- 
though he finds he must work "continually with propaganda 


‘to keep this success bubbling upon the water’s surface 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

“Tod und Verklaerung.” In this sort of work Mr. Stock 
is at his best. The playing was of the highest effectiveness 
—and what a majestic sonority there was in the climaxes! 
The concert took place on Tuesday evening, January 25 
There was an audience which filled Carnegie Hall and 
showed a proper appreciation of the way in which the pro 
gram was presented, recalling Mr. Stock repeatedly and 
applauding his men, too, with the utmost enthusiasm when 
he called upon them to rise and acknowledge the applause 
with him. 


Marie Tiffany with the International 

Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, is now under the management of the International 
Concert Direction for all concert engagements Miss 
Tiffany already has a number of spring festival dates fol 
lowing the close of the Metropolitan opera season, and is 
also booked for a tour of. fall concerts in the West under 
the local direction of Homer and Witte, of Kansas City. 
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GIULIO CRIMI, 


One of the foremost Italian tenors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, whose present season opened with “Pagliacci” 
when he was called upon to take Caruso’s place, due to 
the latter's illness. Despite the trying circumstances under 
which he was compelled to sing, replacing the great tenor, 
he scored a triumph, which was commented upon by the 
New York dailies in very favorable terma. Since then he 
has been heard in “Aida,” “Zaza,” “Butterfly” and “Don 
Carlos,” the latter performance taking place in Philadelphia, 
The Philadelphia Record spoke of his impersonation of the 
role as follows: “Crimi is an artist who grows in favor 
with each new appearance, and his singing, marked by 
clarity, was well suited to the character.’ Mr. Crimi, who 
1s singing exceptionally well this season, ig indeed a de 
pendable member of Mr. Gatti's forces. 


Helen Jeffrey Has a New “Strad” 


_ Those who hear Helen Jeffrey at her next recital in 
Carnegie Hall, February 18, will discover that she is now 
the proud possessor of a new “Strad,” one of the finest 
that has recently been offered on the market. This will 
undoubtedly lend interest to the recital, 
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40 
Haarlem Philharmonic Celebrates Birthday 


\n organization whose thirtieth birthday sees the march 
of progress going steadily forward has a well earned right 
to feel proud of its laurels. This year the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society of the City of New York is thirty years 
old-——or young—and as Dr. Van Dewater, guest of honor 
at the annual breakfast and musicale, January 20, de- 
clared, the organization faithfully lives up to its name of 
friendly harmony. There was a reception in the Astor 
Gallery preceding the breakfast, which was served in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. During the break- 
fast, an excellent musical program was rendered under the 
direction of Henri Conrad.. There were no long speeches, 
every one seeming to be anxious to listen to the musicale 
which immediately followed. 

The artists were Lotta Madden, soprano; Mathilda Lo 
cus, pianist, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company Mr. Diaz opened the program with 
the “Cielo e mar” aria from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” 
inging with that fine style which invariably characterizes 
his work. His second group consisted of two Spanish 
folk songs arranged by Kurt Schindler, “Mattirio d’amor” 
and “La Resalada,” the “Pesares” of Alvarez and Fuster’s 
“Mensage.” Especially delightful were the two songs 
which opened the group and which Mr. Diaz sang as only 
For his final appearance he chose to give 


” 


a Spaniard can 
an aria from Puccini's “Tosea,” Walter Kramer's “Tears, 
Minette Hirst’s “Little Drab Wren” and Oley Speaks’ 
Morning.” In these latter three his diction was espe- 
cially remarkable and might serve as an example to many 
a native singer. Of course, there were numerous recalls 
and encores, attesting to the pleasure the artist gave his 
appreciative audience 

Miss Madden's programmed numbers were “Le Soir” 
(Ambroise Thomas), “Carnaval” (Fourdrain), “Chanson 
lriste” (Duparc), “La Pluie” (Alexander Georges), “Tra 
hison” (Chaminade), “Mid Rapture” (Clough-Leighter ), 
“Ponte Vecchio” (Wintter-Watts), an old English lullaby 
by Mabel Wood Hill, “I Shali Awake” (Walter Kramer), 
“Apparition” (Seneca Pierce), and finally Homer’s “The 
House That Jack Built.” Especially charming was the 
lullaby of Mabel Wood Hill, with its delicate pianissimos, 
and most unusual was Seneca Pierce’s “Apparition,” which 
is dedicated to Miss Madden Miss Madden iS exception 
ally blessed in that not only has she a lovely voice of wide 
range and rich quality, but she also has a remarkably fine 
diction and a charming personality. It was a joy to listen 
to songs in English wherein the words could be understood 
without marked concentration. Her audience thoroughly 
enjoyed her work, as witness the numerous recalls and 
encores 

Last, but by no means least, was Miss Locus, a truly 
remarkable child pianist who boasts of fifteen years, She 
was on the program for the Paderewski variations, the 
Leschetizky “Arabesque” and the Moszkowski “Caprice 
Espagnol,” but her audience insisted upon listening to more 
of her splendid work. Miss Locus is a pupil of Alexander 
Lambert, who has every reason to feel proud of her work. 
The Rachmaninoff prelude, which she gave as an encore, 
stood first in the matter of interpretation, but perhaps that 
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was merely because of a not to be wondered at nervous- 
ness, although her agile fingers and supple wrists showed 
no such indication during the programmed numbers. Miss 
Locus is certain to achieve a real success in the musical 
world if she continues to progress thus. 

This report would not be complete without a word of 
commendation for the accompanists, Louise Keppel, who 
was at the piano for Miss Madden, and Francis Moore, 
who performed a similar task for Mr. Diaz. 

In the absence of Mrs. C. Victor Twiss, president of the 
society, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, first vice-president, 
presided most effectively. Other members of the board of 
directors are Mrs. Thomas Jacka, Mrs. William Gage 
Brady, Mrs. Francis Morgan Lake and Mrs. Roscoe J. 
Raney. The chairmen of the various committees to whom 
the success of the breakfast is due are Mrs. Orison Blunt 
Smith, Mrs. D, Roger Englar, Mrs. Alva A. Swayze, Mrs. 
Trusten P, Edwards and Isabel G. Koss. The music com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Herman W. Booth, Mrs. James 
I°, Burt, Mrs. Frederick Atherton Duneka, Mrs. J. Clar- 
ence Sharp, Mrs. Elwin Kane Stewart and Mrs. Warren 
Van Kleeck, with Mrs, Smith as chairman, should receive 
special praise. 


Tirindelli and His Orchestra 


The educational work done by the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music lies not alone in the departments of spe- 
cialization in some form of solo work for public appearance 
for the teaching. The monthly orchestral concerts during the 
scholastic year have been a feature for years. They served 
foralong time to introduce the students in the voice, violin, 
piano or other departments, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to appear in public with an orchestra, albeit of stu- 
dents like themselves. Under the able tutelage of Pier 


Adolfo Tirindelli the orchestra developed into a vigorous | 


and unified body of players, and, as the seasons went on, 
more and more ambitious material was essayed. These con- 
certs finally became such an integral part of the year’s 
work that the orchestra of fifty was supplemented by the 
necessary woodwinds and brasses from the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, With these forces, regular symphony 
programs now have no terrors. So the educational value 
spread from the student body to the public. 

After twenty years’ association as a member of the artist 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Mr. Tirin- 
delli decided to take a year's leave of absence to indulge 
himself in research work and to enjoy the association with 
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friends in New York. But his energy and enthusiasm were 
not to be curbed, and, while enjoying the concerts and opera 
in the metropolis, he was also planning work that should not 
only be unique but should also be of the highest value to the 
conservatory student body and the Cincinnati public. Some 
of the results of this study and preparation were shown 
on January 20, when a most interesting program was pre- 
sented, At least eighty per cent. of the orchestra mem- 
bers have appeared as soloists in public recitals, From 
this material Mr. Tirindelli drew a warm, youthful tone, 
rich and responsive, as fine an ensemble as one could desire 
to hear. To be sure, there was every evidence of careful 
and thorough drill, but even with drill fine work is not pos- 
sible unless the material is adequate and pliable. The pro- 
gram showed the master stroke of a musican, and the edu- 
cational value to the city is incalculable. 


Jacobinoff Catches an Outfielder 


Jacobinoff has two loves—fiddling and baseball. At a 
recent concert in Cleveland, before the ultra fashionable 
audience which gathers af the Statler Morning Musicales, 
he combined the two. His own account of it, detailed in a 
letter to his manager, is amusing: 

I was worried about my arm. Last week you know I fell, and 
ever since then have been having pain every time I play. Yes- 
terday something very funny happened while fiddl which for a 
minute scared me to death. Just as I was playing the last chord of 
the ‘Hungarian Dance,” which went beautifully, I pressed a little 
too hard, then I got such a bad poe in my whole right arm that 
I let go my bow and the darn th ng went flying in the air, but I 
reached up and caught it before it fell and I tell you I count that 
catch as the finest catch I have yet made. I think a great many 
people in the audience thought it was a trick of the trade. 
thought I really ought to throw my fiddle in the air when I came 
on the second time. 





The Cleveland News caught the joke and detailed it as 


follows : 

The most interesting feature of the forenoon was the excellent 
violin playing of young Jacobinoff. He has a warm tone, shows 
musical understanding and as for technic-—-why, the young man 
tossed his bow into the air yesterday at the close of a number 
and caught it again with the skill of a vaudeville juggler. 


Caselotti Studio Musicale 


G. H: Caselotti, the New York and Bridgeport voice 
teacher, presented nine advanced pupils in recital at hig 
residence studio, 145 Lenox Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., on 
January 23, The participants whose excellent singing re- 
flected much credit upon Mr. Caselotti, were: Marie Louise 
Caselotti, Leona Hirschfeld, Eva Hodgkins, Minnie Berg- 
strom, Josephine Patuzzi, Ebba Nyberg, Anna Lebowe, 
Maria Caselotti and Alice Medlicott. 
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SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 











Thursday, February 3 (Afternoon) 


New York ‘gut Orchestras... tai: ‘Carnegie Hall 
Olga Samaroff........ PENAL ena vhs Oleh a Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, February 3 (Evening) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra................ Carnegie Hall 
Nelson Tilinwpworth. 50.055 0250 8. << a xuless tbe Aeolian Hall 
Friday, February 4 (Morning) 

Biltmore Morning Musicale .............. Biltmore Hotel 
Mary Garden, Cyrena Van Gordon and Arthur Rubinstein, 
soloists 
Friday, February 4 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra....... ..Carnegie Hall 

Bie: Dmitry Dobkin, soloist 

Cyril Scott and Eva Gauthier................ Aeolian Hall 

Mary Davis..... APS og DS See ar ar one . Princess Theater 
Friday, February 4 (Evening) 

New York Symphony Orchestra............ Carnegie Hall 

Boston Symphony Orchestra........... Brooklyn Academy 


Hulda Lashanska, soloist 
Saturday, February 5 (Morning) 


New York Symphony Orchestra (Children’s Concert) 
Aeolian Hall 


Saturday, February 5 (Afternoon) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra............... Carnegie Hall 

ral devin uot ee eo Ee Aeolian Hall 

New York Symphony Orchestra...... Brooklyn Academy 
Saturday, February 5 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Carnegie Hall 

Josef Lhevinne, soloist 

Warren 3; Siege a eee a Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, February 6 (Afternoon) 

Josef Hofmann 2... 2.666004. de reaeexoenee Carnegie Hall 

New York Symphony Orchestra............./ Aeolian Hall 

7 , Pietro Yon, soloist 

SOMA. STM «ssn chads kg ko akicaces ond Lexington Theater 
Sunday, February 6 (Evening) 

Kathleen Eiget. Bibbs 6.4 icv sixties sees Princess Theater 
Music League of the People’s Institute...... Cooper Union 
Monday, February 7 (Afternoon) 

PPaRaO SRO. 655.55 va ens eb cd ved Ceviian here Aeolian Hall 
POU Fie si ee ehcecce rs chs Times Square Theater 


(Monday, February 7 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra and Artrio-Angelus 
Carnegie Hall 
Yolanda Mero, soloist. 


Masta The TOME is ines hica Fos pee cei eas Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, February 8 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra.............. Carnegie Hall 

ERE DUN Ss 5 Fi ctidse a as bbe e vena Aeolian Hall 

CHT SGRIE TRIN 5x 0 sk jose v5 2 kale ea wie Princess Theater 
Tuesday, February 8 (Evening) 

Philadelphia Orchestra...........0.00ees00: Carnegie Hall 

Marie Mikova and Maurice Kaufman........ Aeolian Hall 

ee Fo” RI I SHE URE Bie. ee eae Waldorf-Astoria 
Wednesday, February 9 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra......:....... Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, February 10 (Afternoon) 

New York Symphony Orchestra............ Carnegie Hall 

NG MES. 5 5 pekencevicicecl ceed Aeolian Hall 


ursday, February 10 (Evening) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra .........Carnegie Hall 
EOUine TIMVOUEE TC AUIOR os 55 6565 Wi hving Gen 60505 Aeolian Hall 


Third Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, has been added 
to the program of the next Frederic Warren Ballad Con- 
certat the Longacre Theater on February 13. This will be 
the third concert of this series, and Mme. Warren will 
then have her deferred appearance. She was scheduled 
for the January concert but illness prevented. Other 
artists on this program will be Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; 
Loraine Wyman, soprano; Thomas McGranahan, tenor ; 
Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, and Francis Moore, pianist. 


Jenkins Artist Pupil in “El Capitan” 

: Dorothy Fox, coloratura soprano, sang the role of Isabel 
in Sousa’s “El Capitan” when it was produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Philadelphia, February 2 and 3 by 
the Operatic Society of that city, Wassili Leps, conductor, 
Miss Fox, an artist-pupil of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, has 
appeared in many leading roles with the Operatic Society, 
which, although entirely made up of amateurs, is one of 
the best organizations of its kind in the country and has 
to its credit many performances the equal of those given 
by professionals. 


Rhea Silberta 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 220 West 107th Street, New York 
Telephone: Academy 2321 


STUART MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 


Faculty and lecturer, New England Conservatory. American representa- 
tive of Isidor Philipp. Successor as Musical Lecturer to Louis C. Elson. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Sherman K. Smith, Manager, 329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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INDIA HEARS “PERSIAN GARDEN” 


‘ (Continued from page 12) 
in the Government House Durbar Hall with His Excellency 
the Governor and his staff present. Many said it was the 
best singing they had heard in India and the elaborate 
tableaux were most successfully and artistically carried 
out. 

The. orchestration was arranged by John Cornfield, 

. R. A. M. and R. M. S. M.,, director of the Governor’s 
Band, who is a musician of note and one of the foremost 
musical authorities in India. He gave two orchestral con- 
certs during the season. I asked him to give me some 
information regarding the status of bands in India and am 
adding his letter to this report in reply, as you may wish to 
use it. He may be a little extreme in some of his views, 
but there is truth in all he-says. Just now he is interested 
in changing the nomenclature used for military band scores. 

One TALENTED SINGER. 

Darjeeling is fortunate in having as a permanent resi- 
dent Mrs. Farquharson, of Edinburgh, who received her 
training in the Royal Academy of London, and who sang 
under various conductors, among them Sir Henry Wood 
and Sir Frederick Sowen, before she came to India when 
her husband received his Indian appointment. Mrs, Farqu- 
harson was preparing to stage several of Jessie Gaynor’s 
children’s songs and has written a connecting story, with 
Mrs. Gaynor’s permission, but has not resumed the ‘work 
since coming to India. She has, however, successfully 





“staged various musical entertainments in India, of which 


one, the “Jhelum River,” by Amy Woodford Finden, was 
most successful. Mrs. Farquharson’s clear sopratio voice, 
perfect diction and sympathetic manner of singing made her 
a most effective Ashoo. Alli other local singers are too 
mediocre to mention. They would not even be heard in 
local music club meetings in America. 

Lity StricKLAND A VISITOR. 

Lily Strickland Anderson, the well known composer of 
New York City, spent several weeks at Mount Everest 
Hotel during the season. She is spending the winter in 
Calcutta, where her husband has a business appointment. 
Her mother is also with her. 

Mme. Sadow-Pittgard, a celebrated Russian concert 
pianist, spent the entire season in Darjeeling, but she did 
not appear in concert as she was resting and working up 
her winter programs. Now she has returned to Calcutta, 
where she will give a series of concerts, after which she 
will tour India. . 

Mme. Pittard is a most charming little woman with 
fascinating manners. It is not often that an artist of her 
rank is found in India. She is the daughter of a Russian 
nobleman and had toured Europe extensively, giving con- 
certs, before her marriage to an Englishman who came 
to Calcutta in the English Educational Service. Mr. Pittard 
died just before the war, which prevented her returning to 
her family in Russia, from whom she was unable to get 
any news for three years. Her eleven year old son, who 
is in school at St. Paul’s, Darjeeling, holds her in India. 

HELEN E cprence. 


Advantages of New Orchestral Society 


To bring the best music more generally before the peo- 
ple and provide popular training in musical expression, a 
group of prominent New York men and women, headed 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman, have organized the American 
Orchestral Society. 

The society is limiting its first field of effort to Greater 
New York, but plans eventually to extend its organiza- 
tion. Ensemble training in orchestral or choral work is 
the distinguishing feature of the new plan. Through 
neighborhood musical groups which. are now being formed 
the society is giving serious musicians ot whatever nation- 
ality an opportunity to play and sing together under 
skilled leadership. A central orchestra of expert musicians 
is shortly to be formed by Dirk Foch, the musical director 
of the society, for the dual purpose of establishing a musical 
standard for the neighborhood groups and giving a series 
of people’s concerts in every section of the city. 

In addition to extending popular education in music by 
these means, the society is developing plans for an all- 
American orchestra. Members of the neighborhood groups 
and musicians. who want to study conducting at first hand 
will be admitted to the rehearsals of the central orchestra, 
By recruiting talented students into this central body the 
society expects to produce eventually an orchestra of all- 
American character. ; 

Before forming the American Orchestral Society, Mrs. 
Harriman and her committee caused a musical survey of 
the five boroughs to be made, with results which showed an 
obvious demand in Greater New York for the kind of ser- 
vice the committee had to offer. In the two months since 
the society was organized ten of these neighborhood musgi- 
cal groups have been started with a total enrollment of 
500 musicians. As the purposes of the society become 
more generally known it is expected that this number of 
groups will be rapidly increased. : 

Among those on Mrs. Harriman’s committee are Mrs. 
Henry P. Loomis, Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, Mrs. J. 
Gilmore Drayton, Rawlins Cottenet and William F. Zeller. 


Dr. Dickinson Resumes Historical Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson’s first historical lecture-recital in his 
annual series at Union Theological Seminary was given 
Tuesday afternoon, February 1. The assisting artists were 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy,: tenor; Frank Croxton, bass; Maurice Milcke, 
violinist; Robert Thrane, cellist; Carl Schuetze, harpist, 
and a mixed chorus of twenty-five voices. The subject. 
“Church Music and the Conception of God,” was illustrated 
by the following program: Kedusha (Jewish Temple Ser- 
vice); violin, ancient Syrian folk song, “O Wonder In- 
effable” (Vittoria, 1540-1608); “Come, Let Us Reason 
(Palestrina, 1526-1594); “Joseph, Tender Joseph, with 
violin, cello and harp (fourteenth century folk song) 5 
“Behold, I Stand at the Door” (Bach; “Alleluia (Mo- 
zart) ; “The Lord Is Risen” (Rachmaninoff) ; “Light Celes- 
tial” (Tschaikowsky) ; “Golden Crown” (negro spiritual ); 
“I Made of My Heart a Temple” (O'Hara) ; Make Us 
Strong” (Nagler); “There Is No Death” (O'Hara) ; 
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“Easter” (Dickinson), with soloists, chorus, violin, cello, 
arp and organ. 

February 8, at 4 o'clock, Dr. Dickinson’s program will be 
based on the subject, “The Development 9 the Overture,” 
with Mildred Graham, soprano; Max Jacobs, violinist, and 
a chorus of men’s voices assisting. On February 15 will be 
“The Development of the Overture ;” February 22, “Chi- 
nese Singers and Instrumentalists,” with tympani and per- 
cussion instruments, 


Milan Lusk Unusually Busy 


Milan Lusk, the young Czecho-Slovak violinist, has a 
very busy season this winter in New York City. Having 
completed over a dozen important engagements in the 
Middle West, he appeared last month with great success 
before the Opera Club of America at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, and the Colonial Dames of New York City. After 
Lusk’s appearance with the Vienna Tonkunstler Orchestra 
under Oscar Nedbal in 1915, his teacher, Prof. Otokar 
Sevcik, wrote: “Lusk has a brilliant technic, a beautiful 
tone, and his playing displays temperament and purity of 
execution.” The violinist has been recently engaged by the 
Victor and Columbia phonograph companies to make special 
Bohemian records in their Czecho-Slovak department. 


Rosa Low Sings for Pratt Institute 


On January 26 Rosa Low, of New York, a pupil of Guzzi 
Pacea, with Miss Grange as accompanist, gave a noon re- 
cital before the students of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, when 
the auditorium was filled to standing room capacity. Mrs. 
Low sang a group ‘of French songs, including “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise, a group of old English songs, and a 
group of modern ballads. Every number was received en- 
thusiastically by the students. Mrs. Low has a clear so- 
prano voice of wide range and beautiful quality. Her dis- 
tinct enunciation and her pleasing manner, combined with 
her rich vocal qualities, made her recital an occasion long 
to be remembered by the students of Pratt. 








Werrenrath Still Sings “Colleen o’ My Heart” 


Reinald Werrenrath continues to win success with Ar- 
thur A. Penn’s new Irish song, “Colleen 0’ My Heart.” 
He used it on his programs in Mansfield, Pa.; Newcastle, 
Pa., and Middlebury, Vt. 


DIAGHILEFF’S RUSSIAN BALLET 


(Continued from page 12) 
minable “Hammerklavier” sonata is alone a feat equalled by 
few. Op. 111 showed Risler at his highest level of pianism, 
admirable in detail and conception. The ovation accorded 
this great pianist was tremendous and prolonged. He is 
giving a series of Paris recitals, the next of which will be 
devoted to works of Schubert, Weber and Mendelssohn. 
.E 
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National Opera Club Opera and Ball 


The National Opera Club of America, Inc., Katherine 
Evans von Klenner, founder and president, gave its sev- 
enth annual evening of grand opera in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Thursday evening, January 
27. This organization has for its purpose “the consideration 
and discussion of operatic and other musical and kinglred 
subjects for the purpose of propaganda and the furthering 
of educational work in music.” Mme. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
(Frances Alda) is honorary vice-president. 

The program opened with the overture from the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” (Mozart). It was an excellent orchestra, 
admirably conducted by Romualdo Sapio, and gave fine 
support to the choral, Extracts from Gounod'’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” were given in English by the National Opera 
Club choral, under the efficient stage direction of Mildred 
Holland, and musical direction of Mr. Sapio. The pro- 
logue, ballroom scene, arietta (valse), madrigal duet, and 
finale were presented in a most interesting manner. The 
parts of Juliet, Romeo and Stephano were taken by Courty 
Rossi-Diehl, David Arthur Thomas, the young Welsh tenor, 
whose voice is Of delicious quality, and Elsie Peck, respect 
ively. As the last number on the program, act three of “La 
Traviata” was given with full stage setting. The parts of 
Violetta, Valery, Annina; Alfredo Germont, Georgio Ger- 
mont and Doctor Grenvil were played by Clementine De 
Vere-Sapio, Gladys Akin, Isador Mansfield, Mario Carboni 
and W. Orton Bell, respectively. Mr. Bell especially has a 
fine voice, and acts well, All portrayed their parts splen- 
didly, both vocally and dramatically. Mme. Sapio did an 
especially fine bit of dramatic work at the end in the death 
of Violetta. 

The program included two other delightful numbers 
Frances Papert, a contralto of the Chicago Opero, came 
over from the Manhattan Opera House between acts of the 
“Jewels of the Madonna” and greatly charmed the audience 
with her rendition of “Voci di donna” from “La Gioconda.” 
Viola Mattfeld, an exquisite little dancer, interpreted a 
“Japanese Dance” (Edgar Kelley) and “Berceuse” (Grieg). 

The concert was followed by an operatic costume, masque 
and civic ball. There were many gorgeous and clever cos- 
tumes, and all vastly different. Mme, Von Klenner repre- 
sented Semiramis, from “Semiramide.” Her aides were 
Katherine Noack Fique, who was Aida, and Leila Troland 
Gardner, who was Delilah. Her page was Mrs. Shattuck, 
of Wichita; Kan., who posed as the page from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” One of the most remarkable costumes 
was that of Brunnhilde, taken by Mrs. Oscar Hammer 
stein, who is a vice-president of the club. Emily Grant Von 
Tetzel was Marguerite De Valvis, the Countess Sedohr 
\rgilagos was Tosca, Mrs. Frederick Goodwin was Mary 
Stuart and Millie Ryan was a Cossack dancing girl. There 
was also Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Elsa, Marguerite, and 
so on, Altogether it was a most brilliant and enjoyable 
affair. The guests of honor were presidents of women’s 
clubs of Greater New York, and they occupied many of 
the boxes. 
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MABEL ADDISON 
last month or so, has filled engagements in 
Phoeniaville, Hatboro, Lan 
caster and Pottstown, Pa Ferthcoming engagements in 
clude Lansdowne, Pa., February 7, in 
1 Persian Philadelphia, Pa., February 16, 
Kike Memorial, Atiantic City, March 21, 


Who, in the 
Camden Vv. J irdmore 
appearances at 
Garden” ; 
and 
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JOSEPHINE ROSENSWERT, 
A young and gifted pianist, who recently scored heav 
ily as soloist at one of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra’s popular concerts, winning praise from both 
press and public. Miss Rosensweet, still in her ’teens, 
is the daughter of David Rosensweet, of the first vio- 
lin section of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
has studied piano several years under the efficient 
tutelage of Heniot Levy. She is now in New York 
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JUAN REYES, 
A young Chilian, who, entirely unknown and unherald- 
ed, gave his first New Work recital at Acolian Hall 
on January 27, arousing a coldly critical audience to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. This he did despite 
the fact that he was just recovering from pneumonia 
and arose from his bed contrary to his physician’s 
orders, so that he might appear. Undoubtedly his 
newt appearance on March 3 will draw a packed hall, 
for, according to the critics, his is one of the finest 
new pianistic talents that the present season has 
disclosed. 


TT ot 





studying with Ernest Hutcheson and has several ap- 
pearances to fill here during her stay. 


CROSBY, 


was 


PHOEBE 
The soprano, 
born in Maine, and is 
of the Crosby and 
Pendleton families, 
well known as ship- 
builders. Five years 
ago Miss Crosby made 
her debut at the Cen- 
tury Opera House in 
New York and toured 
with the Aborn Opera 
Company with decided 
success. Last season, 
at her recital in New 
York she received con- 
structive press com- 
ments from the critics. 
Another year of study 
brought such gratify- 
ing results that her 
recent recital met 
with the enthusiastic 
approval of a large 
and distinguished 
audience and very 
favorable comments 
from the critics. 














LAURENCE LEONARD, 

Baritone, who will be heard in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 4 in a joint recital with Birgit Engell, at the 
Globe Concert on February 9, and at the Chaminade 
Club in Brooklyn on the 15th. On January 23, Mr. 
Leonard achieved another success at the Pleiades Club 
in this city, his beautiful voice and the splendid de- 

livery winning many new friends. FLORENCE EASTON, 
That sterling artist of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who whenever called upon 
at the eleventh hour to substitute for an- 
other singer, always acquits herself bril- 
ligntly. Again .on Saturday night last, 
Mme. Haston was summoned to replace 
Margaret Matzenauer, who was indisposed, 
as Isolda. She scored a distinctive success 
with her skilful handling of the role of the 

Princess. 


Q_ 


MacDERMID MASTERSINGHRRS. 
The MacDermid Vastersingers 
(Juanita Whicker, soprano; Doris 
Doe, contralto; Paul Mallory, tenor, 
and Orrin Russell, bass), a quartet 
from the studio of Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid in Chicago, have completed 
arrangements whereby they will sing 
the month of February in Florida. 
The entire quartet has been engaged 
for four Sundays by the fashionable 
Holy Trinity Church in Palm Beach. 
Concerts will be given in Palm Beach, 
Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, Daytona 
and several other engagements will be 
completed during the next week. 
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DORIS DOE, 
Contralto. 


JUANITA WHICKER, 
Soprano, 








HELEN TESCHNER TAS, 
The violinist, who will appear at a special concert on 
Thursday evening, February 17, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, with the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Willem Mengelberg conducting. The program in- 
cludes the Beethoven “Egmont” overture, two con- 
certos for violin—Brahms’ D major and Mendelssohn's 
FE minor—and the Liset “Les Preludes.” 








PAUL MALLORY, 
Tenor. 


ORRIN RUSSELL, 
Bass. 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA, 

Soprano, who appeared as soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Yonkers on January 27, giving 
an artistic performance. On February 14 she has been 


especially engaged to sing at Cornell University and the 
college authorities have advised her managers, Haensel 
& Jones, that already the house has been sold out for 

the event. 


Is it strange? 





GIACOMO RIMINI “PHONING.” 
If one can judge by the expression on the baritone’s face, 
his call for a number did not bring Central's old stand 
by: “Bus-sy.” (Bain News Service photo.) 
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RIVAL SAXOPHONISTS? 
The accompanying snapshot is rather interesting inas- 
much as it includes three distinguished exponents of the 
savophone, from left to right: G. E. Holmes, composer 
and saxophone soloist; Tom Brown, equally well known, 
and Clay Smith, composer of “Sorter Miss You,” which 
is said to be the most popular song written by a Chau- 
tauqua artist. Messrs. Holmes and Smith are members 
of the Smith-Spring-Holmes Orchesiral Quintet, which 
for ten years, with the same personnel, has been touring 
the country in lyceum and chautauqua. Mr. Smith is 
also vice-president of the International Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Association, not only playing on the saro- 
phone but the trombone as well. He is also skilled on 
the cornet. Among the singers who are using his “Sorter 


Viss You” are Arthur Middleton and Frances Alda, both 
of whom like it well enough to use it often. 





LUCILE DELCOURT, 
Harpist and member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
who will give a recital at Jordan Hall, in the Hub City, 
on February 9, for which an interesting program has 
been arranged. 
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AS IN DAYS OF AULD 
LANG SYNP. 


town, Risingsun, Ohio, 
home in the 
artist, 


a member of a 


the picture 


the members of the choir” (Un 
derwood & Underwood photo.) 


DRE 


{ few friends from her home 
visited 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto 
of the Chicago Opera, at her 
Windy City on 
January 16, to hear her sing 
and pay tribute to her as an 
The singer was formerly 
Presbyterian 
Church in her home town and 
shows Miss Van 
Ciordon at the piano after she 
had finished singing “Rock of 
Ages” and other old favorites to 


at the 
February 4, 
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HANS KINDLER, 
The cellist, who scored a notable success recently, te 
gether with Albert Spalding and Leopold Godowsky, in 
the Beethoven triple concerto for violin, piano and cello 
with the Philharmonic Society of New York One of 
the local music critics said that the cellist was always in 
the spirit of the music and played with all the finish and 
musicianship for which he has known 
(Photo © Kubey-Rembrandt Studios.) 


become well 








MISCHA ELMAN ON THE VERGI 
laken by irthui 


Naskatchewan 


This snapshot of the violinist was 
Loesser, his accompanist, at 
(ccording to the tivo signa on the window and the smile 
on Elman’s face, one might be led to believe that there 
photo, but in reality 


Woosejau 


was something significant in. the 
the picture was taken just prior to their departure for 
the Orient, via the } 

January 13 Elman did not give a recital at Moosejau 
but was the quest of Mrs. J. W. Stewart at the 
Theater where H. \ Hsmond and Hva Moore were ap 
pearing in “The Law Divine.” Wr. Loesser 
was heard in a private musicale given in his honor by 
Mrs. A, St, John Mildmay 


lrenue 


however 





MARY 


DAVIS, 


o-contralto, who gives her debut recital 


imerican Me 

Princess Theater, New York, Friday afternoon 

with Claude Warford at the piano (Apeda 
photo ) 
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MOTHER AND MUSIC ARE THE TWO ALL 
IMPORTANT FACTORS IN ADA TYRONE’S CAREER 


Young Singer Chats About Many Interesting Subjects, But Dislikes Being Interviewed 


Ada 


how I dread interviews,” and 
laugh which indicated that she 


idea 
a little 


just a little 
would like 


interview but 
at all, and | 


ot make it an 
I don't know you 


ADA TYRONE 


back of the artist. So 
no such thing in the 


find the real “you” 
as though there were 
interview.” 

!” and the 


much to 
let's just talk 
world as an 
That will be fine 
ith pleasure 
Now Miss Tyrone is one of those people so filled with 
life and its joys that her mobile face is a continual study 
n changing emotions No picture could do her justice 
or look perfectly natural because she has no one expression 
which is peculiarly her own, but a thousand which would 
require the art of motion to record satisfactorily. Per 
sonality means much towards success, whether its possessor 
is a musician, a financier, or a salesman, as Miss Tyrone 
is blessed with a thoroughly chi arming personality which 
innot fail to aid the singer greatly in her climb to Fame. 
And so it was not an interview. The time sped by so 
vifty and pleasantly that both the interviewed and the 
interviewer were startled to realize that more than an hour 
had passed. But there were some impressions which stand 
t prominently as the writer looks back on that intimate 
little chat with a young singer whose genuineness and 
incerity have already won her many friends and admirers. 
It would seem that in her life and thoughts there are 
two dominant factors, the names of both beginning with M. 
, neither of them is Money, although she probably enjoys 
the comforts and pleasure it buys as much as the rest of 
dk But her two M's are music and Mother, or they 
hould perhaps be reversed in their order, for in Miss 
lyrone’s life they seem to be so interwoven as to be 
almost inseparable. 
day when I get to be famous and much inter- 
I'm going to tell just how wonderful my Mother 
has been to me, or rather I’m going to try to tell about it, 
because just mere words I fear cannot half express it,” 
ind her eyes lit up with a light that showed very plainly 
how deep and sincere is the love she bears her Mother. 
Everybody loves my Mother; they just can’t help them 
elves, she is so sweet. Why even those who don’t know 
her, have felt the power of her love for all her fellowmen, 
ind she is an invalid who cannot leave her home. May 
tell you a little story to illustrate what I mean?” she added 
as the writer perhaps looked her incredulity. 
We live over on the Drive, so that mother can look out 
wonderful Hudson and enjoy the people and 


big blue eyes fairly danced 


Some 


Vi" wed, 


and see the 


S$ pe »ke 


the life which is continually passing up and down. From 
her window, she noticed a man in an invalid chair who 
was brought down to the little parkway every nice day to 
sit in the sunshine and watch. He seemed very weak and 
looked with such sad eyes upon the scene that mother’s 
heart was touched. 
feel so sorry for that poor man,’ she 
mean to pray every day for his recovery.’ 
“And so one day, when I left the house and saw him 
sitting ‘there, such a pathetic figure in the bright’ sunshine, 
| walked over to speak to him. I found that he had led 
a very active life until recently, when his son-in-law, who 
was a doctor, had told him that he was suffering from 
tuberculosis and had only a short time to live. There was 
a hopelessness in his manner which touched me and | 
told him that he must not lose his hold on life like that, 
that possibly the doctor was mistaken; then I told him 
about mother and how she had been praying for his 
recovery. At first he would not believe, but finally I 
convinced him that I did indeed speak the truth and such 
a change as it brought in his manner. It was pitiful. He 
seemed to take on a new lease of life at once at the thought 


told me, ‘I 
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that some one believed he would get well, and from that 
time on he got more and more cheery, and finally he came 
no more to his place on the Drive. Later we learned that 
to the astonishment of the doctor and everyone else, he 
recovered so that he was able to go once more to his office. 
“Now you can sée what I mean. Sometimes I wonder why 
those of us who have health seem to be unable to do as 
much to help as those who are themselves handicapped.” 

And Music! Miss Tyrone comes to New York from 
Pittsburgh, where she held one of the most important 
church positions and where she enjoyed widespread popu- 
larity as a concert artist. She has achieved marked success 
wherever she has appeared and is also gaining wide 
popularity with her phonograph records. 

“My! but I was scared when I went to make my first 
record. The thought of hee to put personality into the 
tenth consecutive rendition any number worried me. 
But every one was so nice Pa! kind, I soon forgot to be 
worried and now I enjoy it immensely. 

“You see, it turned out just as this dreaded interview 
turned out,” she said with a pay little laugh as she rose 
to indicate that the “interview” was over, H. R. F. 


Excellent Program by Beglin and Vanderpool 


At the Franklin Dinner given at the Hotel Astor on 
January 17, by the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, Emily Beglin, soprano, assisted at the piano by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, furnished the musical program. 
Miss Beglin was in good voice and made a very favorable im- 
pression with her several numbers, among them “Un Bel Di,” 
from “Madame Butterfly.” She possesses a lovely, rich 
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voice which she uses with intelligence. She was well re- 


ceived by the large audience. 


Cecile de Horvath’s Hands 


After both her New York and Chicago recitals this year, 
leading musicians came back stage to examine Cecile de 
Horvath’s hands and express their wonderment at the fact 
that her playing had sounded exactly like that of a man, 
although this diminutiveymusician is only four feet eleven 
inches high, withtiny hands in proportion to her size. 
When one has listened to the playing of this artist with 
closed eyes, the illusion is complete. Probably there is only 
one other well known woman pianist on the concert stage 
today whose hands, as regards smallness, can in any way 
compete with Cecile de Horvath’s, and that pianist is 
Winifred Byrd. It would be interesting to note by actual 
comparison which of these two really has the smaller hands. 


Grainger on Southern Tour 


Percy Grainger, the eminent pianist-composer, is meet- 
ing with enormous success on his Southern tour, and is 
being re-engaged for next season wherever he appears. 
He has been playing to crowded houses at every recital and 
has aroused so much enthusiasm in his audiences that 
seven and eight encores have had to be given at each con- 
cert. In almost every city where Mr. Grainger appeared 
entertainments have been given in his honor. 


Mana-Zucca Offers $500 Prize for Quintet 


A prize of $500 for the best quintet (piano and strings) 
written by an American composer has been personally of- 
fered by Mana-Zucca, founder and president of the Society 
of American Music Optimists. The contest will close on 
November 1, 1921. Manuscripts must be labeled with a 


MANA-ZUCCA. 


motto or nom de plume and be accompanied by a sealed en 
velope bearing on the outside the motto and nom de plume, 
and containing the name and address of the composer. 
These envelopes will ‘not be opened by the judges until the 
winning composition has been selected. 

Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans Letz, Bernard 
Sinsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto Moranzoni and Joan 
Manen will be the judges. The winning composition will 
have its first performance at one of the concerts of the 
American Music Optimists. 

Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the So- 
ciety of American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 4 West 
130th street, this city. 


Roselle and Mampell i in Brooklyn 
Chilian Roselle, organist, assisted by Edna Mampell, 
contralto, will be heard in an organ recital at the Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn, on Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 6. 
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CLEVELAND HAS A 
BIG MUSIC WEEK 


D'Alvarez, the New York Symphony, the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Frances Alda and Rudolph Ganz Among the 
Attractions 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 15, 1921—Cleveland had a big 
music week, for on Monday it enjoyed a musicale at te 
Hotel Statler given by Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peruvian 
contralto; Tuesday it listened with absorbing interest to 
the Flonzaley Quartet at the same hotel, under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Society for Chamber Music; Wednesday 
at Masonic Hall, Frances Alda, soprano, and Rudolph 

Ganz, pianist, were heard in a joint recital. 

The climax of the week’s activity was fittingly capped 
last evening and this afternoon when patrons of music 
turned out in unusually large numbers to hear the famous 
New York Symphony Orchestra, headed by Walter Dam- 
rosch. : 

Tue New York SympuHony. 

The concerts given by the Gotham organization were 
probably the most popular ones of the entire week. Two 
recent compositions—heard for the first time here—were 
given by the Orchestra in a manner that completely won 
the large audiences. There was a suite from “The Vene- 
tian Convent,” Casella, and an overture, “II Baruffe 
Chiozzotte,” by Sinigaglia. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave an excellent program on 
Tuesday evening. The personnel of the quartet is Adolfo 
Betti, first violin; Alfred Pochon, second violin; Ivan 
d’Archambeau, violoncello; and Louis Bailly, viola, all of 
whom performed in stellar fashion. The program was 
a popular one, and the large audience applauded it from 
beginning to end, 

D’ ALVAREZ CHARMS. 


The Monday Morning Musicale at the Statler brought 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peruvian contralto, whose excellent 
voice in “Mon Coeur S’oeuvre a ta Voix,” from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Delilah” was splendidly revealed. She 
was loudly applauded. 

Frances Alda, who delighted last year when she ap- 
peared with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, and 
Rudolph Ganz, Swiss pianist, gave an interesting joint 
recital on Wednesday evening at Masonic Hall. The recital 
was well attended and both artists scored individually. 

Nores. 

Carrabelle Johnson, soprano, assisted by Russell B. 
Wise, baritone, with Gladys Mae Parsons at the piano, 
gave a delightful recital this afternoon at Lakewood M. E. 
Church. Miss Johnson, who had the leading role in the 
Studio Club’s production, “The Serenade,” at the Shubert- 
Colonial last May, will have a prominent part in the Cleve- 
land Opera Club’s spring performance. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, the Western 
Reserve Glee Club gave a program on Thursday evening 
at the club house. 

Members of the Junitor Utilian Club enjoyed a musicale 
given at the home of Miss Jennie Everett, on Wedresday 
evening. Two well rendered violin numbers by Mrs 
Gomer T. Morris, together with solos given by Mrs. John 
Hartman, contralto, were features of the program. Piano 
duets by Mrs. E. H. White and Emily Lawry contributed 
much to the evening’s pleasure. 

On Tuesday evening the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
appeared at the Lorain Opera House, Lorain, O., and on 
Thursday evening at the Park Theatre, Youngstown O. 

ke 


Helen Yorke Delights Mt. Carmel Audience 


On Monday evening, January 17, Helen Yorke, colora- 
tura soprano, assisted the Aeolian Choral Club of Mt. Car- 
mel, Pa., in its second concert of the season. In the selec- 
tion of Miss Yorke the choice was a happy one, for the 





HELEN YORKHE, 


Coloratura soprano, 


young singer thoroughly captivated the large audience with 
her beautiful singing and charm of manner. She was no 
stranger to Mt. Carmel, for last year she was heard there 
in a performance of “Rigoletto,” and was immediately 
engaged for this solo appearance. Miss Yorke sang “Ah 
fors e lui” from “Traviata,” “Una voce poco fa” from 
“Barber of Seville,” and three groups of interesting shorter 
numbers, besides assisting the club in the final number, the 
“Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater.” 

In describing the impression Miss Yorke made upon her 
hearers, the critic of the Mt. Carmel Item said in part: 
“Never before has so gifted an artist appeared before a 
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local audience. With a glorious voice, inexhaustible and 
impeccable technic, volume to spare, a splendid range, and 
a truly wonderful personality—surely Miss Yorke ranks 
with the elect few among singers. It is easy how to under- 
stand why someone has called her a second Galli-Curci.” 
Miss Yorke was accompanied on the piano by Emil) 
Harford. 


D’Alvarez Engaged for Pittsburgh 
The Art Society of Pittsburgh has engaged Marguerite 
d’Alvarez for a recital in Carnegie Hall on December 16 
next. 
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Daisy Jean in Recital 
Daisy Jean, the Belgian cellist, who won an impressive 
success in her recent New York recital, played on January 
28, at the residence of Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, 
Belgian Ambassador to the United States, at Washington 
Her program included a concerto by the Belgian composer, 
Servais, and “La Fileuse” by Dunkler, who is also Belgian; 
the “Kol Nidrei” of Max Bruch and the Lalo concerto 
On January 20 Miss Jean played in Madison, N. Y., for 
the Thursday Morning Club on the occasion of its twenty 
fifth anniversary. She scored a big success, On January 
25 she played at Lakeville, Conn, From Washington sh« 
leaves for the South for an extended tour 








It Is Highly Important For You To 


How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 


going strong. 
his 


Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of 
death. 
Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 


conference—and the youngest in vitality. 
These men were not old at 50. 
They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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CINCINNATI TO ENJOY TWO 
WEEKS’ OPERA SEASON IN MAY 


Symphony Orchestra Association to Give Series of Performances in Music Hall Early in May—Marjorie Squires and 
Mischel Piastro with Local Symphony Orchestra—‘Priscilla, or the Pilgrim's Proxy,” Presented—Notes 


season 
musical 
promises 


Ohio, January 8, 1921.—The holiday 
a lack of much in the way of 

Ihe present month, however, 
recitals, concerts, etc. 


Cincinnath, 
was marked by 
events in this city 
to be filled with a large 


MARJoRII Wirth CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA, 


The third popular 
Symphony Orchestra at 
January was marked by 


number of 


SQUIRES 
concert given by the Cincinnati 
Music Hall, on the afternoon of 
a change of program to some 
extent. On account of the delay of Conductor Eugene 
Ysave in New York, the concert on this occasion was 
directed by Modeste Aloo, who made a very favorable 
impression last summer when the orchestra played at the 
Zoo. The opening number was the “Carneval” overture 
by Dvorak, filled with light and inspirational touchés that 
put the audience in a happy mood, The Spanish suite, 
“La Verbena” (Popular Feast), by Lacombe, which was 
played at these concerts for the first time, was well liked. 
Following the intermission came the “Rienzi” overture by 
Wagner, given a most delightful rendition and enthusias 
tically received. The rhapsodic dance, “The Bamboula,” 
by Coleridge-Taylor, was played with vigor, and the 
ing number—that ever popular waltz, “Blue Danube,” by 
Strauss, received its share of the ovation given the 
directors and members of the orchestra on this occasion. 
There was a large audience, and a very appreciative one 

The soloist was Marjorie Squires, who lives at Franklin, 
Ohio, and who was on a visit to her parents for the holi 
She has a fine soprano voice, and was heard at these 
concerts last season, when ‘she made a deep impression 
Her songs, which included the aria, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saens ) 
and “Voce di donna” from “La Gioconda,” (Ponchielli) 
were well rendered. She responded with an encore, the 
delightful “Beloved Land of My Fathers,” from Donizetti’s 
“Don Sebastian.” 


clos 


days 


Tue Pircrim’s Proxy.” 

The operetta, “Priscilla, or The Pilgrim’s Proxy, 
which was given its initial performance here on the eve- 
ning of January 5, at Emery Auditorium, by local talent 
proved to be a most entertaining and delightful affair. 
The object of the performance was for the benefit of the 
Wise Center and the Civic and Vocational League of the 
Chamber of Commerce. There was a large audience 
present, and the performance was of such high character 
as to bring about much enthusiasm. The entire perform- 
ance was noted for its smoothness, and was so near 
to that of a professional event that there is much credit 
due those who trained the participants 

The operetta is in keeping with the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, the book by Henry D. Coolidge 
containing a sufficient amount of the well known story 
of Miles Standish and his novel wooing of the Puritan 


“PRISCILLA OR 


maiden Priscilla by John Alden, his proxy. The music, 
by Thomas Whitney, is light and tuneful, and adds much 
to the charm of the performance. 

Under -the direction of Adolph Hahn,- the entire per- 
formance was acted and sung in a manner that brought 
forth much applause. Minette Salman, who essayed the 
role of Priscilla, was equal to the demands made upon 
her, and sang well, having a good soprano voice, and 
acting her part in a satisfactory manner. As John Alden, 
Leo Lucas was very gratifying; he possesses a tenor voice 
of clarity and sweetness, although he had but limited 
opportunity to prove this faét. The work of William 
Singerman, as Miles Standish, was good, and one of the 
most appreciated characters was that of Hatebad Higgins, 
a role full of comedy, which was ably portrayed by S. D. 
Spritz, who added some topical songs which were pre- 
sumed to be original with him, eliciting a great deal of 
applause \n artistic feature was the song of Kose 
Soden, “The Spirit of the Vanished Redman,” which was 
excellently interpreted by Fanny Pritz. A music —s 
that attracted much praise was the waltz song by P. 
Tirindelli,” Love Will Find a Way,” sung by Hazel Leet 
Levy, in conjunction with several Puritan maids. Pris- 
cilla and John Alden in miniature were portrayed by Ruth 
Brink and Charlotte Freiberg, eliciting much applause for 
their artistic dancing. The entire performance was a 
clever and artistic event. Much credit is due Minnie 
Tracey, whose enthusiastic efforts as coach and stage 
director proved their worth in the excellence of the per- 
formance. The costumes and setting were good and the 
acting and singing of a high class. The performance was 
repeated on the evening of January 6, for the benefit of the 
Civic and Vocational League. 

Opera FoR CINCINNATI, 

Announcement has been made to the effect that the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association will give two 
weeks of grand opera at Music Hall in the early part of 
May. This was decided upon definitely at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of that organization, when 
the matter was brought up for final settlement. While 
the matter has been under consideration for some time it 
was not definitely decided upon until within the past day 
or so. Ralph Lyford has just returned from New York, 
where he went to make some plans for obtaining singers of 
note who will take part in the performances. Under Mr. 
Lyford’s direction there will be a chorus of 125 voices 
from the local singers, and after the appointment of a 
special committee for this purpose he widl at once proceed 
to make up this chorus. The orchestra will be composed 
of seventy of the members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. 

As the biennial May Festival has been postponed until 
1923, the new plan to give the people-some operatic per- 
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formances of high class will be most welcome news. There 
has been some talk of giving another summer season of 
grand opera at the Zoo Gardens this year, and the matter 
is being discussed. 

Prastro with Loca. SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

A large crowd listened to the attractive program given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at its sixth con- 
cert at Emery Auditorium on January 7, under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Ysaye. In addition to a number of delight- 
ful musical numbers, the concert was made notable by the 
appearance here of the brilliant young Russian violinist, 
Mischel Piastro, who has gained such a wide measure of 
applause since his arrival in this country. His reception 
here was in keeping with the ovation given him elsewhere, 
and the fact that he is young in years makes it all the 
more remarkable that he displays such wonderful skill and 
maturity. He played the Goldmark violin concerto in A 
minor, and in each of the three movements gave ample 
demonstration of his ability as a violinist of power and 
force. 

The opening ‘number on the program was Mendelssohn's 
overture, “Athalie.” The orchestra played Brahms’ sym- 
phony, No. 4, in E minor, which was given a very scholarly 
reading and was well received. The program closed with 
the bacchanale from “Samson and Delila,” Saint-Saéns. 

Notes. 

The Norwood Musical Club held a very interesting pro- 
gram on December 21, at which a large audience was pres- 
ent. Leonie C. Frank read a paper on “The Gypsy in 
Music,” which was illustrated by Hazel Franklin, Mrs. 
Ned Hastings, Edith Crosswhite, Goldie Taylor, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Mardorf, Mrs. Roland Kraw, Mrs. Oliver Kaiser and 
Mary Bennett. Miss Siegman, a pupil of the Goldenburg 
School, closed the program with a dance in gypsy costume. 
A number of Christmas carols were sung by the club vocal- 
ists, there being a beautifully lighted tree as a background. 

The formal opening of the new Austin organ at the 
chapel of the Convent of Notre Dame, Grandin Road, took 
place recently. The program was in charge of Leo Thuis, 
who designed the organ and drew up the specifications. 

George A. Leighton, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, has returned from the annual convention of the 
Sinfonia Fraternity at Ann Arbor, Mich. He was elected 
first vice-president for the coming two years. Clifford 
Cunard was the other delegate sent by the chapter of the 
conservatory, and he appeared as the tenor soloist on one 
of the programs. 

Elwin Smith, who is a graduate of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and who is teacher of singing at the 
University of Kansas, was on a visit to his old home dur- 
ing the holidays. In addition to the above position he is 
the tenor soloist in the Central Presbyterian Church, Kan- 
sas City. 

Violet Sommer, who graduated from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music in 1919 and is now teacher of voice in 
DePauw University, was also a visitor at her old home for 
several days. She has been touring with the Glee Club 
of the university. 

Among the teachers at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music who took a few days off during the holidays were: 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, who went to New York; Frederic 
Shailer Evans, who likewise visited the metropolis ; Albert 
Berne, who visited Chicago; Margaret Liszniewska, who 
visited New York and Washington, appearing in recital in 
New York; Margaret Pace, who went to Palatka, Fla., and 
Mme. Wieske and her family, who went to Indianapolis. 

The fourth concert given by talent from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music for the Armco Association, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, was given on January 2. Those appearing 
were pupils of Dan Beddoe. 

A sacred concert was rendered by the choir of St. 
Thomas’ Church, of Terrace Park, on December 26, under 
the direction of Hugo Sederberg, organist. The cantata, 
“The New Born King,” by Loveland, was sung 

W. W. 


Sundelius Singing in Baltimore 

Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan’s popular young so- 
prano, who recently registered an emphaiic hit as Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” is to sing in Baltimore on February 4. This 
engagement was contracted for by Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. Judging by 
her success in recital everywhere this season, Baltimore may 
well be congratulated on securing the services of this charm- 
ing artist. 


Newark Festival Subscribers Increase 


Subscribers to the forthcoming Newark May Festival are 
rapidly increasing in number over those who were on the 
list of patrons by this time last year. Among the splendid 
soloists engaged for this event are Rosa Raisa, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Cecil Arden, Evelyn Scotney, Giacomo Rimini, 
Mario Chamlee, John Powell and Duci De Kerekjarto. 


Beatrice McCue Sings for Wounded Soldiers 


In spite of a severe cold, Beatrice McCue, the possessor 
of a rich contralto voice and whose reputation is rapidly 
growing in the musical world, recently gave a program for 
the benefit of the Fox Hill Hospital on Staten Island, where 
there are still a number of wounded soldiers. On February 
7 she will appear in Jersey City. 


Diaz’s Many New York Appearances 


Rafaelo Diaz’s wide vogue in concert and recital is indi- 
cated by his eight appearances in New York alone this sea- 
son. His most recent success was on January 20 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where he gave a beautiful program 
for the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 


Brooklyn Date for ‘Berta Reviere 


Berta Reviere, soprano, made her first appearance in 
New Rochelle on Monday afternoon, January 24, as solo- 
ist at the Catholic Woman’s League. She will be heard 
in Brooklyn in joint concert with the Peavey-Schmidt En- 
semble on March 3 at the Academy of Music. 


De Luca to Sing at Spartanburg Festival 

Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been engaged to appear as one of the soloists 
at the forthcoming festival to be held in Spartanburg, S. C., 
the early part of May. 
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Dilling “Worth More Than Some Orchestras” 


On January 21 Mildred Dilling, the harpist, made her 
first appearance in Pittsburgh, Pa., with the Bernthaler 
Trio at Carnegie Music Hall, under the management of 
James A. Bortz, at one of the Popular Concerts. While it 
was her first concert in that city, it will not be her last, for 
the young artist made a tremendous success with her audi- 
ence, being obliged to play three encores after her second 
group, which is a very unusual thing for any artist to 
achieve. The critic of the Dispatch said in part: “Mildred 
Dilling played the harp, and never did that antique, dulcet, 


temperamental instrument discourse sweeter music. Miss 
Dilling is a spontaneous harp artist. One can’t imagine 
her playing other instruments. The harp and Mildred 


are twain in one, and in sweetness and delicacy and 
refinement of touch and method she is worth more than 
some whole orchestras. The audience couldn't have enough 
of her, and she graciously responded to insistent demands, 
gratifying greed with repeated pretty things. Miss Dilling 
and her harp gave to the evening an atmosphere which on: 
of the audience was overheard to say was ‘perfectly celes- 
tial.’” 

Substantiating the artist’s success is the following letter, 
which Miss Dilling received from Mr. Bortz: 

My dear Miss Dilling: 

Congratulations many, many times on the very extraordinary su 
cess you had last evening at the Sixth Popular Concert in Pitts 
burgh, Pa. May I tell you that no artist has appeared in Carnegie 
Music Hall this season that was more enthusiastically received nor 
applauded more spontaneously. You received more encores after 
your s cond group of other artist that has app-ared 
in this course this season. unusual that an artist is re 


solos than any 
It is very 





MILDRED DILLING, 


Harpist. 
quested by long continued applause to play two encores and most 
unusual when three are demanded as was the case with you last 
evening. Your three encores were all very much liked by the 


large audience that came to hear you. 

A return engagement to this city has already been 
of the patrons of these popular concerts. When you 
you will find many enthusiastic people anticipating even more en 
cores than you received on your first concert triumph here. Please 
accept my sincerest thanks for the great treat you gave us last 
eyening. With best regards to your managers as well as to yourself, 
I am, 


asked by many 
come again 


Very 


cordially yours, 


(Signed) James A. Bortz 
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Delibes’ “Lakme.” Miss Easton is to sing in the former 
and two selections from “Tannhauser,” also in English ; 
Mr. Althouse takes the parts of both Hadji and Gerald in 

‘Lakme,” and Mr. Middleton appears in the oratorio, sing- 
ing one of the best known parts in his extensive oratorio 
repertory. 


Myra Hess’ Remarkable Orchestral Record 


Between January 13, 1918, and October 21, 1920, Myra 
Hess, the well known pianist who will come to America 
next season, had to her credit fifty-four appearances with 
various orchestras in and outside of London. The young 
pianist has played under the batons of such prominent 
conductors as Sir Henry J. Wood, Landon Ronald, Lyell 
Taylor, Hamilton Harty, Dr. Frank Bates, Mengelberg, 
Joseph Ivimey, Arthur Kaye, Adrian Boult, G. B. Robin- 
son and Sir Hugh Allen. This list of orchestral appear- 


ances included twenty-three at Queen’s Hall under Sir 
Henry J. Wood, three at Royal Albert Hall under Landon 
Ronald, three at the Palladium under Hamilton Harty, 


and two in Amsterdam under Mengelberg. Her repertory 
consisted of the following concertos: Beethoven in G, 
Rachmaninoff in C minor, César Franck variations, Schu- 
mann-Saint-Saéns in C minor, César Franck’s * ‘Les Djinns,” 

Grieg, Mozart in D minor, Scriabin “Prometheus,” 
Bach, etc. 

Of her rendering of the César Franck symphonic varia- 
tions, the London Daily Telegraph said: “Special tributes 
must go to Myra Hess, whose playing of Franck’s varia 
tions was beautiful in its delicacy and poetic feeling.” 
When the pianist played Mozart's second concerto in A, 


the Referee wrote: “Miss Hess played with delightful 
clarity.” 
The Daily Telegraph referred to her reading of the 


Rachmaninoff concerto as “the most poetical that we can 
recall hearing of a work of which the many be auties would 
seem to be gaining for it increasing appreciation.’ 

“A feature of Tuesday's program,” said the critic of the 
“Referee, “was the performance of Scriabin’s symphonic 
poem ‘Prometheus.’ | am bound to add that the applause 
at the conclusion of the work was enthusiastic, but I am 
strongly of the opinio n that this was more of a recognition 
of the fine playing of the piano part by Myra Hess.” 

Upon the occasion of Miss Hess’ appearance with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, when she played the 
Schumann concerto, the Musical Times said: “Schumann's 
concerto gave an opportunity to Myra Hess to offer a new 
reading of the solo part, remarkable for its sparkling 
delicacy of touch and tone. It was a performance which 
aroused universal admiration.” 

As a Chopin interpreter, the London Daily Express said 
in part about the pianist: “Every pianist plays Chopin, 
but very few can tell us the real message contained in such 
music. Miss Hess is one of these. Her playing is always 
stamped with the hall-mark of distinction, and on Saturday 
her versatility of thought readily identified itself. Myra 
Hess by the eloquence of her playing at Queen’s Hall, has 
placed herself among the true interpreters of Chopin. 

In Edinburgh, at the Scottish Orchestra concerts, the 
young pianist also scored a success, as indicated in the 
following report of the Edinburgh Dispatch: “After all, 


the most satigfying feature of the concert was the very 
beautiful playing of Myra Hess, a pianist of quite ex 
ceptional attainments, and whose technical abilities, com 


plete as these are in every direction, are even eclipsed by 
her admirable musical feeling and temperament. With the 
collaboration of the orchestra she gave a noble performance 
of the variations symphoniques of César Franck, a work 
of great character and beauty. Her solos in the latter half 
of the concert—an etude by Szymanowski, “Traumerei” 
by R. Strauss and rhapsody in C by Dohnanyi—all good 
in themselves, were well chosen to show her fine sense of 
tone values, and innate feeling for artistic expression. She 
aroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm which 
required two additional numbers to satisfy, and these in 


turn—a sparkling and favorite movement by Scarlatti and 
Chopin’s great nocturne in C minor—were given with all- 
imaginable grace and charm of effect.” 


Sterner Vocal Method Praised 
In Birmingham, Ala., there is a large school for girls, 
and when a former voice pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Miss Goodwin, was engaged as teacher it was presumed 


their troubles were over. They took no heed of little 
Cupid, who soon won Miss Goodwin to wedlock in that 
city. Seeking a competent successor, the former Miss 
Goodwin's sister, Rachel Goodwin, was engaged. She was 


also a Sterner pupil, this engagement of two successive 


Sterner Method singers being a high compliment to that 
instructor and voice specialist. Miss Goodwin now writes 
her former teacher in part as follows: 

Birmingham, Ala., January 21, 1921 
Dear Mr. Sterner: 

Just a note today to tell you of my work down here. I just can 
hot tell you how very much I enjoy it The people are lovely t 
me The school is situated at the foot of a large mouptain, the 
climate is ideal, and I se: bluebirds and cardinal birds out of my 


week, and 
much I en 
every day 
world 


R. G 


sang a solo at a wedding here last 
did well, so they say I can never tell you how very 
joyed my voice lessons with you; the voice is improving 
Your method without doubt is the most wonderful in the 
(Signed) 


window 


Singers Like to “Dream” 


The present vogue of spiritualism and Freudian inter 
est in dreams has influenced recital artists, it would seem, 
judging by the prevalence of dream titles on concert pro 
grams. Buzzi-Peccia’s “Fair Dreams” is being sung by 
Namara and Cecil Arden, Spargur’s “A Dream Valentine” 
by Robert Quait and Grace Northrup, and nearly a score 
of celebrated singers are using Frank Waller’s “Her 
Dream” and John Ireland’s “If There Were Dreams to 
Sell.” 


Oratorio Society Begins Rehearsals 

The Oratorio Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
musical director, will hold its first full rehearsal in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School tonight, February 3, in prep 
aration for the music festival to be given during the week 
of March 29, at the Manhattan Opera House. It is ex- 
pected that more than 900 voices, including the society's 
branches in Brooklyn, and New Jersey, will assemble. 


47 


Five Important Alcock Engagements 
Five important engagements have just been announced 
for Merle Alcock. In Boston the contralto will sing with 


the Handel and Haydn Society in the Verdi Requiem on 
Her name appears among the distinguished 
heard at the second annual New 
directed by 


February 20. 
soloists to be 
val of Music 


York Festi 


Walter and she is 


Damrosch; 





MERLE ALCOCK, 
Contralto. 


booked to sing on the occasion of the performance of 


Mahler’s second symphony under the direction of Leopold 


Stokowski in Philadelphia. Miss Alcock will also sing in 
“Elijah” at the Ann Arbor Festival in May, and on the 
30th of that month the contralto role in Bach's “St 
Matthew’s Passion” will be interpreted by her at the North 
Shore Festival in Evanston, Ill 

Other spring music festival appearances for this noted 
\merican contralto are now under negotiation and will 
shortly be announced The record conspicuous success 


at ten of the big festivals last season was a striking testi 
mony to Merle Alcock’s musicianly qualities no less than 
to her popularity. Her present season has been one of wide 
activity that has embraced a long Southern tour and recitals 
in Chicago, Des Moines, St. Louis, Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Portland, Huntington, Pittsburgh, Utica,, and 
a score of other cities in Canada, New England and the 
Mid-West 
The contralto will 

Aulis” in 


sing the incidental solo music in 


New York 


“Iphigenia en 


The PAPALARDO 


Municipal Opera 
Society 


has the honor of inviting 
you t6 join the great body 
of members of this newly 
formed Society. 











Its aims and objects have 





been endorsed by most 
eminent people such as 
Artur Bodanzky, Rosa 
Arturo Papalardo, Founder *s ‘ 

and Conductor of the Raisa, Bonci, De Luea, 
ociety Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son, Alicia Du Pont, P. J. Bonwit, Leonard Lieb- 

ling, Hon. F. La Guardia and many others. 


Operatic Monthly Musicales are to be given in 
New York City every year under the auspices of 
the Society, whose work is intended to promote 
and achieve adequate operatic and orchestral per- 
formances in every large city of the Union par- 
tially supported by municipal aid 


It is due to “all musicians and music lovers,” as 
Mr. Bodanzky says, “to support such a scheme.” 
Artist members will be given first opportunity, if 
eligible, to perform for the Society on salary 
basis. 


Further particulars will be gladly given upon re- 
quest. 


Cut Out and Mail, and Join the Society Now 





TO PAPALARDO MUNICIPAL OPERA SOCIETY 


315 West Ninety-Eighth Street, New York 
Telephone; Riverside 1669 


Dear Sir:— 
Please enroll my name as a member of the 
PAPALARDO MUNICIPAL OPERA 
SOCIETY 


, Active Membership, Twenty Dollars 
Dues: Annum. 


Name 


($20.00) Per 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
IS TO VISIT CHICAGO 


Frank Morgan to Bring Visiting Organization to the Windy City on February 8—Hofmann, Ganz, Kubelik, Seidel, Van 
Gordon Among the Recitalists—Orchestra Hall Packed for Bush Conservatory Concert—Studio © 
and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Iil., January 29, 1921.—Josef Hofmann held his 
listeners’ rapt attention throughout an entire Schumann 
program at Orchestra Hall, January 23, when Wessels 
& Voegeli presented this prominent artist ia his first Chi- 
cago recital this season, Although there is always question 
is to the advisability of devoting a program entirely to one 
composer’s works, because Hofmann is such an excellent 
Schumann exponent and such a master of the keyboard 
his listeners seemed to care less what he played than how 
he played, A display of pianistic art in its most magnificent 
tvle was afforded them, and they, in turn, rewarded the 
artist with abundant plaudits, His program comprised the 
ymphonic variations, “The Evening,” “In the Night,” “f 
Sharp minor Romance,” “The Bird as Prophet,” “The 
Contrabandist” (transcribed by Tausig), and the “Carneval.” 


Ruvotrn Ganz’ Successrut Recital 

ew pianists before the public today give more satisfaction 
than Rudolph Ganz, and this is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for his popularity. His followers and admirers in 
the Windy City are legion and none of them miss a single 
opportunity to hear him, as was evidenced by the large 
uudience which practically filled Kimball Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, January 23, To dwell at length upon Ganz’ 
idmirable qualifications at this day would be idle, and to 
iy that he played, as is his wont, in a highly artistic man- 
ner a program made up of a group of Chopin, the Beethoven 
\ flat and Chopin’s B minor sonatas, his own “Etude 
Caprice,” “In May,” “Pensive Spinner” and “Scherzino, 
and two Liszt numbers, will be sufficient to show the suc- 
cess of the recital which must have been most gratifying 
to this excellent artist 

Kuseuk Fitts AuprrorkiuM 

l'rue evidence of name value was shown at the second 
concert which Jan Kubelik gave here this season when on 
last Sunday afternoon, January 23, the Auditorium Theater 
was crowded with an audience of listeners whose victrolas 
had probably made them eager to hear the violinist whose 
name had become a household word. If there were any 
in the audience who were disappointed, there was no evi- 
dence of it, as applause was abundant and the demands 
for more were insistent, This writer was able to hear only 
Sarasate’s “Spgnish Dance” and the Paganini “Campa- 
nella,” which were a sad exhibition of a once “violinistic 


He was assisted by Pierre Augieras, whose solos 
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and accompaniments might have been more enjoyable had 
he paid more attention to accuracy than speed. 
ToscHa Seme. Wins Praise ANEw. 

A recital by Toscha Seidel is always a source of interest 
and joy, as this talented violinist always has something 
to add to his splendid playing. No exception to this rule 
was noticed when he played in the Central Concert Com- 
pany’s series at Orchestra Hall, Monday evening, January 
24. Authority, finish, clean-cut technic, vitality and musi- 
cianship were salient points in his renditions of the Brahms 
D minor sonata and a Sinding suite, which were all this 
reviewer heard, He scored heavily with his large audience. 

FRANK MorGAN To Bring MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA TO 

CHIcaco. 

More than fifty concerts have already been given this 
season in Frank Morgan’s Musical Extension Series in the 
churches of Chicago and nearby towns. The companion 
series in Orchestra Hall will open on February 8 with after- 
noon and evening concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. Myrna Sharlow, 
soprano, will be the soloist at the afternoon concert and 
Augusta Cottlow, pianist, in the evening. Other concerts 
in the Orchestra Hall series are the following: March 1, 
Francesca Zarad, soprano, Alberto Salvi, harpist, and John 
Hand, tenor; March 31, Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Har- 
rison M. Wild, conductor, with Eva Gordon, contralto, and 
Minna Krokowsky, violinist, as soloists, and April 26, the 
oratorio “Creation” given by the Haydn Choral Society. 

TueoporeE Harrison Stupio Notes. 


Theodore Harrison tendered a reception to his many 
friends and pupils Sunday afternoon, January 23, at the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory, where he is one of the leading 
vocal instructors. A number of Mr. Harrison’s students 
gave an interesting musical program. Those participating 
were John Shenk, Frances Pearl, Helen Rose, Dimitrie 
Styop, Harriet Woodworth, Kathryn Strong, Edwin Del- 
bridge, Louise Gould, Lucille Buzzo, Frances Grund, 
Frances Shotwell and Lee Borough. 

The Temple Singers, a quartet composed of artist- 
students of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, gave a costume 
program at the Fashion Show, Gold Room, Hotel Congress, 
on January 26, The company members are Genevive Lyons, 
contralto, Sue Johnson, soprano, Lee Borough, tenor, and 
John Shenk, bass, from the Theodore Harrison studio. 

Dimitrie Styop, baritone student of Theodore Harrison, 
gave a program of songs for the Roumanian Club of 
Chicago on January 23. 

Frances Shotwell, soprano and Dimitrie Styop, baritone, 
sang for the Neighborhood Club of Oak Park on January 27. 
Durno Puri, as Pranist-ACCOMPANIST. 

Appearing on the Debussy program given by the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women, January 24, at the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, Isabel Eberts won distinct success in the 
double capacity of accompanist and pianist. That young 
Miss Eberts has made a special study of the difficult art of 
accompanying was thoroughly evidenced by her excellent 
work at piano for Iva Bigelow Weaver, soprano. Her 
accompaniments are sympathetic, artistic and wholly satis- 


- fying. Likewise her solo work was on a par of excellence. 


Miss Eberts has been well and carefully trained along both 
lines under the efficient guidance of Jeannette Durno, to 
who she is a great credit. Miss Eberts should go far in 
her art, as she has much to recommend her. 

Wirmarxk’s Sonc Wivety Usep. 

Ben Claire Crow, baritone, gave a most successful recital 
at Jacksonville (Ill.), on December 19 and one at Cuba 
(Ill), January 10, using Vanderpool’s “Ma Little Sun- 
flower, Goodnight” and Arthur Penn’s “Sunrise and You” 
“with great success on both programs. The Jacksonville 
Sunday Journal of December 20 said: “All the numbers 
rendered were greatly appreciated by the large audience 
present, especially ‘Sunrise and You’ by Arthur Penn.” 

Ambrose Wyrick, tenor is filling five engagements the 
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last week in January under the Morgan Extension Series. 
using “The Light” (Vanderpool), and “Some o’ These 
Days” (Guion) on all programs. Mr. Wyrick also sang 
these two attractive numbers at the Twilight Musicale at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, January 23. 

Arthur Boardman’s program in Bloomington (Ill) 
January 23, contained Arthur Penn’s “Sunrise and You” 
and “When May is Turnin’ to June,” which were particularly 
enjoyed by the large and,appreciative audience. 

OrcuestrA Hatt Packep For Busu Conservatory CONCERT. 


Realizing the enormous expense and difficulty en- 
countered by young and deserving American talent in 
becoming known to the musical public and established 
professionally, the Bush Conservatory has arranged to 
present artist students in a series of concerts at Orchestra 
Hall each season. The idea back of these concerts is to 
give a professional launching to young American talent 
to offset their usual managerial troubles, in so far as a 
large and representative audience is concerned. The first 
of these, Tuesday evening, January 25, packed Orchestra 
Hall to capacity and the stage held the overflow, which 
shows the following of this prominent institution. Some 
remarkable talent was brought forth in an interesting and 
diversified program, which reflected considerable credit not 
only upon the Bush Conservatory, but also upon its faculty 
as well, as each participant showed the excellent work that 
is being done at that north side school. All sections of 
the country were represented on the program and all those 
appearing are filling professional engagements in Chicago. 
To single out one student more deserving than another 
would not only be unfair, but a difficult task, each in his 
or her own way having something worthy to recommend 
them. The program opened with the quartet from Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” (“He Doth to Me Incline”), sung by 
Maude Bouslough, soprano; Ethel Shapiro, contralto; 
Daniel Scurlock, tenor, and Fred L. Hagner, baritone 
Violet Bourne followed with a rendition of Liszt’s “Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole,” after which Joel Lay, baritone, sang the 
“Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s “Herodiade;” Ebba 
Sundstrom, with the able assistance of Sanford Schlussel 
at the piano, played Vieuxtemps D minor concerto; Louise 
Boedtker, soprano, and Glenn Drake, tenor, sang the duet 
“O Night Divine,” from “Romeo and Juliet”; Gladys 
Swarthout offered the “Romanze” from’ “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”; Harold M. Triggs played the Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsodie No. 2, and a quartet made up of Beatrice Bosdyn 
Kaynor,. soprano; Henrietta Gilchrist, contralto; Clay Hart, 
tenor, and Karl Kaynor, baritone) closed the evening's 
entertainment with the “Fairest daughter of the graces” 
from “Rigoletto.” Accompaniments for all but Miss Sund- 
strom were rendered by that sterling artist, Edgar A 
Nelson, who proved a pillar of strength at the piano for 
the somewhat nervous young artists. At this concert the 
Bush Conservatory set a record in the matter of student 
encouragement among music schools, as in no other ‘institut- 
tion in the country is more done for the individual student 
in practical assistance. By so doing the Bush Conservatory, 
which has justly been called one of the most progressive 
music schools, proved that it is today among the big musical 
institutions of America. It may also be stated that in 
addition to the Orchestra Hall series of artist student 
concerts, the Bush Conservatory will give professional 
debut concerts without expense to such post-graduate 
students as have been regularly enrolled as academic 
pupils and who may be deemed of true artistic calibre and 
equipped for successful public careers, and they will be 
selected on their individual merit. Highest commendation 
goes to President Kenneth M. Bradley, whom unflagging 
energy and efficiency have placed the Bush Conservatory 
among the prominent American institutions. 

Cortot For AvtiaAnce Francaise Liprary Benerir, 

For the benefit of the Alliance Francaise library, a concert 
will be given at the Drake Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 
8, which will enlist the services of Alfred Cortot, the 
eminent French pianist, and Mrs. J. Mitchell Hoyt, a local 
soprano, The library of fhe Alliance Francaise numbers 
about ten thousand volumes of exclusively French works 
The volumes are circulating and the library is a great 
cultural force in our city. 

HerMANN Kium To Locate Here, 

Hermann Klum, well known Austrian pianist, formerly 
of Munich and Berlin, has come to Chicago to locate. Mr. 
Klum was formerly a member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College from 1900 to 1903 and therefore is not 
unknown in the Windy City. 

Cyrena VAN Gorvon 1N Benerit Concert. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, the gifted mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, remained in Chicago this 
week long enough to give a concert at Orchestra Hall on 
Wednesday evening for the benefit of the Indian Fellowship 
League. No tickets having been received, the concert cannot 
be reviewed here. 

AMERICAN ConsERVATORY Notes, 


Advanced piano pupils and violin students gave the pro- 
gram for the Conservatory recital on Saturday afternoon, 
January 29, in Kimball Hall. Two more graduates of the 
Public School music department have recently taken posi- 
tions. Mary D, Murphy is now teacher of music in Town- 
ship High School, Tiskilwa (Ill.), Beatrice Burns is teacher 
at All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. James 
Luchansky, tenor, student of Carl Songer, of the Conserva- 
tory, is now a member of the quartet at the First Baptist 
Church, Chicago. Elizabeth Smith, artist-pupil of the 
vocal department, has been engaged as teacher of singing 
at Straight University, New Orleans, La. 

The American Conservatory’s student orchestra pre- 
sented a program at Kimball Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
January 15, with Robert Scanland, Bertha Rupprecht and 
Ella Lillegard, pianists, and Master Harry Mayer, violinist, 
as soloists, Ivan Benner, baritone, artist-pupil of Karleton 
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Hackett, is now head of the vocal department at Wichita 
College of Music, Kans. Ann Coughlin, artist-pupil of the 
violin department, has been engaged as head of the violin 
department, Agricultural College, Brookings (S. D.) 


Cortot, GANZ AND THE Duo-Art, 

One of the many concerts in which prominent artists 
perform in conjunction with their own playing as recorded 
on the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano, was presented by 
Alfred Cortot, the eminent French pianist, and Rudolph 
Ganz, the equally prominent Swiss pianist, at Orchestra 
Hall, January 28, The bigger part of the program consisted 
of numbers for two pianos, the artist playing one part and 
the Duo-Art reproducing his playing of the other, while 
in other selections, Messrs. Cortot and Ganz, in turn, alter- 
nated with their own playing as recorded by the reproduc- 
ing piano. These are interesting concerts and are always 
well attended. 


OrcHestrA CONCERT. 


_ As the Chicago Symphony Orchestra returned only 
Saturday morning, the regular Friday afternoon concert 
was given on Saturday afternoon. A review of the same 
will appear in the following issue. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Aborn Opera School Performances 


One of the best operatic evenings ever presented by the 
Milton Aborn School of Gperatic Training was that of 
January 18, in the Aborn Miniature. This school, devoted 
to operatic training, has given many splendid productions 
of opera in which students are given exclusive privilege 
to sing the leading roles, but the production of “Rigoletto” 
surpassed any previous effort. Milton Aborn, the director 
of the school, is responsible for many leading operatic 
singers connected with the opera organizations of this 
country, for they were discovered by him and given first 
public opportunities. In the cast which he selected from 
his students for “Rigoletto” the indications are that a num- 
ber of new singers will be forthcoming to take their place 
with other stars who were brought forward by this im- 
presario. 

Victor Pranski, who sang the role of the Duke, was the 
guest of the evening, having kindly consented to assist 
the students of the Aborn School, Mr. Pranski gave a 
splendid rendition of the Duke, and was very kindly re- 
ceived, Norma Bellini was cast as Gilda and gave a most 
delightful vocal portrayal of the role. She has a fresh 
and pure voice, of unusual sweetness, and high in range. 
Her dramatic interpretation of the role showed the extreme 
care that had been taken by the school in preparation. 
Miss Bellini is splendid operatic timbre, possessing unusual 
vocal and dramatic ability. Leo de Hieropolis has added 
another role to his repertory, that of Rigoletto, He is 
fast going forward as a:baritone whom opera managers 
will soon have to notice. His is a splendid voice, of rich 
color and at times intensely dramatic. Mr. Hieropolis 
is distinctively a product of Milton Aborn, who prophesies 
for him a career equal to any of the stars that have ap- 
peared under his management. The two small roles of 
Count Monterone and Marullo were given by Nils Ericson, 
who acted and sang in splendid voice and form. Hugo 





DR. J. FRED WOLLE, 
The eminent organist and director of the Bethlehem Bach 
Festival, who has filled the following concert engagements 
from January 26 up to date: January 26, Newport, Pa., 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church; January 27, Lewistown, Pa. ; 
January 30, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.; 
February 2, Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
February 4 he appears at Emmanuel Church, Boston, Mass., 
after which there will be lecture recitals on February 16, 
Sayre, Pa.; February 18, Utica, N. Y.; March 8, Stamford, 
Conn., and March 15, Philadelphia, Pa. April 2 the Bach 
Choir will go to New York, having been invited to sing at 
the Music Festival given by Walter Damrosch. Friday and 
Saturday, May 27 and 28, Dr. Wolle will conduct the annual 
Bach Festival in Bethlehem. 
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Lenzer, both as to voice and physique, was splendidly cast 
as Sparafucile. Elizabeth Gates and Virginia Belden sang 
respectively the small roles of Giovanna and Countess 
Ceprano. Devora Nadworney was cast as Maddelena, and 
gave a fine account of herself. The Aborn Miniature 
was filled to overflow by an invited audience, representing 
many music lovers and critics. Milton Aborn has made 
it a custom to give frequent operatic performances by his 
students. : 

The same opera was given the following evening at the 
Stuyvesant High School, by the same cast, before an 
audience of two thousand people, under the auspices of 
the Evening Globe. The audience expressed its enthusiasm 
by recalling the members of the cast repeatedly. Milton 
Aborn, under whose direction this performance was given, 
was compelled to appear with his student cast at the end 
of the third act. W. J. Falk was at the piano for both 
performances. 


Minnie Tracey’s “Miracle Play” Enjoyed 

Minnie Tracey’s “Miracle Play” created much interest 
when it was presented in Cincinnati on January 12 at the 
Woman’s Club. Fashioned on the style of the twelfth 
and fourteenth century plays, it was, it is said, one of the 
most beautiful presentations ever seen in that city. Miss 
Tracey made a scenario of a series of scenes of the Christ 
Child’s birth, taking them after the paintings of such 
masters as Muirillo, Carreggia and Raphael. The stage 
was set in the form of a triptyte and in the three parts 
of this frame, designed for the occasion by the artist, 
Paul Ashbrook, the different scenes took place. There 
was splendid lighting effects, all arranged by Miss Tracey, 
as well as the costumes and staging. 

The musical setting was by Paul Bliss, a purely Amer- 
ican composer of great talent. The roles were well sung 
by Rose Boden, Nella Vibrans, Helen Jones, Virginia 
Seymour, Carolyn Dunn, Edna Engelhardt, Esther Frank, 
Esther Boehnlein, Arnold Schroeder and Ferdinand 
Raine, while the reader was John Drury. Charlotte Sand- 
man, as the Angel Gabriel, was superb in stature and 
possesses a remarkably pure and high coloratura soprano 
voice; she made an excellent impression in her aria an- 
nouncing the birth of Christ, accompanied on the flute by 
Mr. Haun of the symphony orchestra. Marguerite Hukill 
as the Virgin sang so appealingly that she brought tears 
to many of the listeners’ eyes. Her acting was lovely and 
her voice exquisite. The accompaniments were well played 
by Grace Raine. 

Paul Bliss wrote Miss Tracey after the performance as 
follows: “There was no opportunity for me to see you 
last night and to express my keen appreciation of your 
great art. The pictures, the groupings and the careful 
attention to detail in color scheme, all your own working- 
out, were most complete. Miss Sandman and Miss Hukill 
were especially fine in depicting the characters given them. 
I have never seen a setting comparable with the ‘Manger 
Scene.’ It was altogether lovely. It is a-pleasure to feel 
that I in some little way helped make possible such an 
evening of rare enjoyment.” , j Mis 

“Priscilla,” an opera by Surette, given in Cincinnati, 
under the generous patronage of Mrs. Maurice Joseph, 
proved to be an immense artistic and financial success. 
Minette Solman, Rose Boden and Hazel Levy, pupils of 
Miss Tracey, were remarkable in song and action. dolph 
Hahn led the orchestra chosen from musicians of the 
symphony orchestra and the fine pianist was Lillian Plog- 
stedt. Mr. Guggenheim was the stage manager and Mlle. 
Feodorova directed the dances. Miss Tracey taught and 
coached the principal artists. 


Tilla Gemunder in New York Recital 


Tilla Gemunder, the young American soprano, who has 
been heard frequently at clubs and musicales, will give her 
own recital on Sunday afternoon, March 6, at the Princess 
Theater, New York, assisted by Claude Warford, com- 


poser. 








Current New York 
Musical Attractions 

















“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

“Erminie” (Revival with Francis Wilson and DeWoll 
Hopper), Park Theater. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theate: 

“Her Family Tree,” (Nora Bayes presents herself), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Honeydew” (play with music), Casino 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (Play by J. M. 
music), Empire Theater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue), Repub 
lic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxin 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea 

ter. 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amsté 
dam Roof. 


Sarrie, with incidental 


Reception to Willem Mengelberg 
Helen Teschner Tas, American concert violinist, gave ; 
reception on Sunday, Jannary 30, at her home, 220 West 
Ninety-cighth street, New York, to Willem Mengelberg 
the eminent Dutch conductor, who is now directing the 


National Symphony Orchestra. The rooms were beauti 
fully decorated, which lent a charming picture to the 
general surroundings. Mr. Mengelberg was kept busy 


shaking hands during the reception, which lasted from 4 to 
6. p. m. Celebrities of the musical, literary, art, law, and 
medical professions attended in large numbers 


EVERHARD 


BEVERWIJK 


BLIND DUTCH PIANIST 
Tel. Wadsworth 9175 











AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS’ 
AUDITIONS! 


An audition, at which American Music must be used, will 
be held shortly by the American Music 
purpose of selecting worthy American artists 


Optimists for the 
and composi 
tions to be presented at the several concerts given by the 
society during the season 


No financial remuneration can be offered but those desir 
ing the benefit of a public appearance before a representative 
audience may apply to Merced de Pina, 302 West 92nd 
Street, New York City, before March 1, 1921. 
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By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Leon Rains.) 


TO SINGERS 

















[This is the tenth article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the singer. 


In the previous articles which have already appeared in the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains took u up the question of 


“Health,” “Voice,” “Registers,” “Buffos,” “Respiration,” 


Other topics to be considered will be “Pitch,” “Dynamics,” 


Editor’s Note.] 


‘ ry r 
AGILITY 
(ARTICLE X) 
Vocalism, measure oncentration, determination, and the 
divine power to speak words; 
Ire vu full-lunged and limber-lipp'd from *long trial? 


from vigorous practice from ph ysique f 


Do you move in these broad lands as broad as they? 
Come duly to the divine power to spe ak words?’ Walt 

Whitman, in “Leaves of Grass.” 

When the pupil is far enough advanced in his studies 
to take up the singing of vocalizes, it seems to me that the 
lessons could be made much more interesting both to 
instructor and student were the latter allowed to sing the 
more simple arias of Bach, Handel and Mozart on different 


vowels, or on “do, re, mi,” etc, instead of the published 
vin alizes 

| offer the suggestion to the instructor to allow him to 
get away from the monotony and drudgery of being forced, 
year in and out, to go over the same vocalizes. Further 
more, it often occurs, when several pupils are studying 
the same vocalizes and hear one another's lessons, that 
one is likely to copy the musical faults and faulty tone pro 
duction of the other 

lo the pupil my suggestion offers many advantages. It 
makes him familiar with the works of the world’s greatest 
masters almost with the inception of his studies, There 
is difficult to sing as the 
Although some of 


ire no vocalizes written that are 
songs and arias of Bach and Mozart 


Mozart's music seems simple, the pupil will soon learn 
that the singer who can sing Mozart well will have no 
difficulty in singing the works of any composer, The 
songs and arias of Bach alone are so numerous that I do 


not believe that the pupil will find time to master them all 
before beginning his study of repertoire; and there are 
no difficulties written in vocalizes that cannot be found in 
Bach's compositions. Many composers, in writing their 
vocalizes, have taken their studies from the works of the 
great masters Though the pupil may not be able to use 
professionally all the songs and arias composed by Bach 
that he may learn during his studies, he will hardly find 
an aria written by Handel in his oratorios that he cannot 
use as professional singer Besides, the florid music 
of Handel is not so difficult to master as that of Bach. 
Still, where it proves too difficult for the beginner, the 
instructor can easily simplify the aria, allowing the pupil to 
sing harmonic tones instead of the embellishments, later 
returning to the composition in its original form 
To Learn THE TRILL, 

lhe following exercise is the best that I have found to 

enable the pupil to acquire a perfect trill and bring agility 


mito the voce 
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The fault that | find with many trill exercises is their 
lack of accentuating the second tone of the trill; the second 
is, theretore liable to become too flat and instead of a 
whole tone the pupil sings but a half tone trill. In the 
above this fault 1s remedied, Let the pupil begin the exer- 
cise, using the metronome as a guide, in a slow tempo in 
the medium of his voice and then progress by singing in 
the next higher and then the next lower key. For example: 
let us say that the pupil begins in the key of G; he then 
sings the exercise in the key of G sharp; then F sharp; 
then in A; then F, ete Avoid practicing the exercise 
on the highest tones of the voice during the first years of 
study 

After the pupil has mastered the exercise in a slow 
tempo, let him practice the triplets in a more rapid tempo, 
always working with a metronome, which he should ad- 


” 


“Application,” “Practicing, ” “Solfeggio,” and Memory. 
“Song,” “Opera,” “Diction,” “Nervousness,” etc.— 


vance one line at a time, about every four or five days, 
according to his progress. 

Se careful to accent the first note of each group of 
triplets and sing the major second as high as possible. 
The constant use of the metronome, while practicing, will 
also help improve the student’s rhythm. 

I suggest the alternating use of the higher and lower 
key to avoid fatigue, which would otherwise occur should 
the pupil begin this exercise in a low key and advance by 
half tones to the higher tones of the voice. Besides, the 
alternating exercises help strengthen the range of the 
voice 

To the advanced student I offer the following exercise: 


> 








“SE” 


using the same rules suggested for the first exercise; 
above all, never fail to accentuate the first tone of each 
group. 

Only after the student has devoted several years to the 
study of voice culture would I recommend his taking up 
the study of the triplet and trill exercise on the highest tones 
of his voice and then only under the careful guidance of 
the instructor, 

Should the Gruppeto or Turn, Double Acciacatura or 
Trill, occur in sustained passages, they cannot be well sung 
unless the singer suddenly diminishes the volume of sound 
he is singing the phrase in, without taking breath, and 
with the greatest relaxation of the throat possible, sings 
the rapid tones demanded and, at the termination of the 
embellishment, continues the phrase in the same volume of 
sound he was singing in before the embellishment oc- 
curred, For example: 


Don Grevanni 
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ning of January 25. The whole affair was most succ?2ss- 
ful, and each of the artists was compelled to add encores. 
Excellent accompaniments were furnished by Irene Gruen- 
berg. 

On January 20 Miss Kemper entertained A. A. Van de 
Mark and a number of persons who were present at the 
Lockport Festival last fall. Mildred Wiseman, Robert 
Doellner, Katherine Eyman, John Duke and Miss Kemper 
were heard in several selections. Arrangements were 
completed for organizing a trio to be called the National 
Festival Trio, and it will be featured at the forthcoming 
festival to be held in Buffalo. The trio is composed of 
Ruth Kemper, violinist; Katherine Eyman, pianist, and 
Lucile Orrell, cellist. 

January 21 found Miss Kemper in Highbridge, N. J., 
giving a concert in collaboration with Mary Davis, mezzo 
contralto, and Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, Joseph Siegfried 
and Claude Warford acting as accompanists. 


Belgian Pianist to Make Debut 


A noted Belgian pianist and composer will make his 
American debut at Aeolian Hall on February 7; his name 
is Marinus de Jong. He is of peasant stock and, like many 
of those who come from the soil, he possesses that strange 
combination of vigor and mysticism which has made the 
greatness of the painters, the poets and the musicians of 
Belgium and Holland. It is not surprising to find that 
Marinus de Jong went into retirement after completing 
his conservatory course and made a profound study of 
Gregorian Chant with the Benedictine Fathers. César 
Franck, also a Belgian, showed a similar love for the 
ecclesiastical school. 


> > >» > 









Marinus de Jong was educated at the Antwerp Conserva- 
tory and was accorded the highest honors both for piano 
and composition. Since then he has made his name famous 
throughout Europe. He has played under the direction 
of such noted conductors as Hans Richter, Otto Lohse, 
Siegfried Wagner, Colonne and Weingartner. His New 
York program includes César Franck’s prelude, choral and 
fugue, Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata” and a number 
of smaller works—Russian and French—including one by 
himself. 


Verdi Club Gives Musicale 


The founder and president of the Verdi Club, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, had the satisfaction of seeing the large 
main salon and the corridors filled with people interested 
in the January 19 musical morning, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
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There are no vocal difficulties for the master singer 
and every vocal instructor should be a master. 


New York Trio Engagements 

The New York Trio, consisting of Clarence Adler, 
piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cellist, whose highly artistic and musicianly performances 
during the past two years have been justly lauded, appeared 
at many concerts during the present season, most im- 
portant of which have been two concerts in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, and a number of public and private concerts 
in and near the metropolis. 

Recent engagements have been Atlantic City, in the 
Rose room of the Hotel Traymore, before a distinguished 
audience consisting of members of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association of America, and at the Harvard 
Club, New York, on January 30. On February 6, the 
New York Trio will play for the Music League of the 
People’s Union, New York, and on March 31 will fill an 
engagement at Columbia University, for the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Ruth Kemper Member of New Trio 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, appeared in concert with Stanley 
Adams and Minnie Carey Stine in Montclair on the eve- 
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Hotel. Marion Telva (Metropolitan Opera Company) was 
of course the particular star, singing contralto songs and 
arias by modern composers. With ¢ varlo Edwards, of the 
Metropolitan, her singing had such sustained almost or- 
chestral power that she made big effect. He is a charter 
member of the club, and in a short speech said he hoped 
he could do a great deal for it in future. Margaret Marl- 
bro, soprano, sang an aria and songs charmingly, her low 
tones having particular volume. Fernando Guarneri added 
his rich baritone voice, of beautiful quality, to a compel- 
ling personality, and naturally made effect with “Eri Tu” 
(Verdi). Thomas George was the accompanist. All in 
all, this particular musicale was one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the season. It was followed by a reception, dur- 
ing which guests of honor were Mrs. Edwin Lester Eaton 
(one of the new brides) and Florence Auer, the actress. 

The Verdi Club announces a big benefit affair February 
14, in aid of the Italian Red Cross, at which a galaxy of 
famous stars will appear. The usual musical afternoon 
occurs February 11, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Bonnet’s Only New York Recital, March 5 


Joseph Bonnet’s only organ recital in Néw York City 
this season will be in Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, 
March 5, under the auspices of the American Committee 
for Devastated France. 





SAMETINI 


For Dates Address: 
Personal Representative, L. FERRARIS 
626 S. Michigan Ave. : Chicago, Ill. 
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Representative: Lusardi, S. Pietro Allorto 16, Milan, Italy 
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MUSIC ON THE 


CHORAL SOCIETIES AND 
SOLOISTS BUSY IN TACOMA 


Oratorio Society Presents Notable Programs—Orpheus 
Club Gives Concert—Interesting Recitals—Notes 

Tacoma, Wash., January 5, 1921 -—The “Tree of Light” 
festival, which for years has been held in Tacoma’s beauti- 
ful Wright Park as a significant civic holiday celebration, 
was attended on Christmas Eve. by 10,000 community 
singers who joined in the festival’s traditional program 
of Yuletide carols.: Near the tree with its blaze of colored 
lights a bandstand, illumined with powerful searchlights, 
held prominent soloists and a military band whose members 
were recruited from the leading bands at Camp Lewis. 
The community singing was led by John Henry Lyons 
and his selected boy choirs. 

Oratorio Society Presents Notaste ProcRAMs. 

Reflecting the spirit of the season elaborate musical 
programs were presented during the holiday week by various 
organizations and well known leaders, “The Messiah,” 
given under the leadership of j. W. Bixel by the Tacoma 
Oratorio Society, marked the conductor’s eighteenth direc- 
tion of the work. The society, which has been established 
by Mr. Bixel on a permanent basis, also recently presented 
“Samson and Delilah” with prominent Seattle and Tacoma 
artists in the leading roles. Mary Humphrey King, well 
known mezzo-soprano of Tacoma, won distinct honors, 
her rendering being felicitous in phrasing and rich in tonal 
color. The auditorium was packed to the doors at the 
performance. 

Orpueus CLus Concert, 

On December 22, the Tacoma Orpheus Club, whose able 
conductor is John M. Spargur, of Seattle, had as guest 
artist at its mid-winter concert, Edythe Lever Hawes, a 
dramatic soprano of Vancouver, B. C., appearing for the 
first time with the club. 

INTERESTING RECITALS. 

A delightful recital was given at the Temple of Music 

during holiday week by Mrs. Campbell Mackensie, known 
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by the stage name of Iona Robertson. The p of 
Scottish folk songs included ballads in Gaelic and Doric. 
Mrs. Harrison Anderson accompani 

The Lyric Quartet of Tacoma, whose members are Mrs. 
MacClellan Barto, Mrs. John Henry Lyons, Herbert Ford, 
and Edwin Cook, received much fayorable comment follow- 
ing recent recital appearances. 

Guest soloists for various local recitals included Mrs. 
Adam Beeler, Mrs. ny 0 Henry, and Mrs. Lawrence 
Bogle, of Seattle; Irene Hampton, of the College of Puget 
Sound faculty; Barbara Eschbach, pianist of Yakima; 
Erna Mierow, contralto, who recently returned from the- 
East; M. Jacques Jou Jerville, French tenor, and Edwin 
Cahn, violinist, of New York. 

Further activities of the Tacoma Community Service 
included a Festival of Nations arranged in collaboration 
with the Americanization classes of Tacoma’s high schools. 
Songs of different nationalities, instrumental numbers, and 
elaborate allegorical musical presentations demonstrated 
what can be done in the way of community entertainment 
during the holiday season as an aid in the Americanization 
work of the City. 

Notes. 

Sofie Hammer, lyric coloratura soprano, after four 
years on the American concert stage, was at her home in. 
Tacoma for the holidays, 

Lorine Chamberlain, Tacoma pianist, has returned to 
Chicago to continue her studies with John J. Blackmore, a 
former Tacoma teacher, now at the Bush Conservatory. 
She was accompanied by.Adaline Foss, who will also study 
with Mr, Blackmore. E 

Kirk Towns, voice teacher of New York, is conducting 
largely attended classes in Seattle and Tacoma. 

A number of Tacoma teachers and students are taking 


. the special course for advanced piano pupils arranged 


for Dr. Calvin Cady by the Seattle Cornish School of Music 
faculty. Dr Cady was formerly of the Columbia University 
Teachers’ College. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, soprano, and Franklin Cannon, pianist, 
delighted Tacomans recently with an artistic program given 
at the Temple of Music. 


PACIFIC 


51 
Jane Little, talented young Tacoma harpist, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. T. W. Little, is filling an engagement for a 
tour through the Western States and British Columbia with 
the Ladies’ Symphony Orchestra (of Portland, Ore.) of 
which Mme. E, L. Knight is the director, The tour is 
under the management of Lawrence Lambert 
Hiram Tuttle, Tacoma’s popular baritone, who has been 
active in the musical interests of the Northwest since 
his return from Europe six years ago, is spending the 


winter in New York coaching with Herbert Witherspoon 
and with Giuseppe Campanari. M. R 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS AT 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY 








SLOPE 











“POP” 


Middleton 





Singers Heard—Arthur 
Scores—Notes 

Portland, Ore., December 31, 1920.—The first “Pop” 
concert of the Portland Symphony Orchestra at the Public 
Auditorium on December 26, was a very enjoyable event 
First came Weber’s “Ruryanthe” overture, and the re- 
sponsiveness of the large audience must have been grati- 
fying, indeed, to Conductor Carl Denton and his sixty 
men, The orchestra also scored in Burgmein’s “Florindo” 
and Herbert's “Irish” rhapsody. A charming feature of 
the concert was the singing of Christmas carols of the 
eighteenth century by twelve of the city’s leading vocalists. 
Members of the choir were Goldie Peterson, Blanche Wil- 
liams Segerston, May Dearborn Schwab, Alice Price Moore, 
Mitylene Fraker Stites, Mrs. Grant Thomas, John Tre- 
harne, J. Ross Fargo, Joseph P. Mulder, Walter Hardwick, 
Stuart McGuire, Otto Wedemeyer. 

ArTHUR MrippLeTon Scores. 


Rarely has a baritone stirred a Portland audience as did 
Arthur Middleton, who came on December 29. His pro- 


Well Known Local 


gram included “Where’er You Walk,” Handel; “Nature’s 
Adoration,” Beethoven; “Povero Marinar,” Miililloti; 
“Largo al Factotum,” Rossini, and other gems. Homer's 
“Banjo Song,” which had to be repeated, added to the 
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Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
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CORYELL, MARIAN 
Composer-Pianist, Recitals 
Cornish School, Seattle 





[ AYENPORT-ENGEERG, MME. 
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Chickering Hall, Seattle 





LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
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654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
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delight of the occasion. The distinguished baritone thrilled 
the large audience with his bell-like voice, Of course, his 
listeners demanded many extra songs. John J. Landsbury, 
dean of the school of music of the University of Oregon, 
provided able accompaniments, The recital, which took 
place in the Heilig Theater, was one of a series of notable 
events being given under the direction of the Elwyn Con- 
cert Bureau, of which Oliver O. Young is the efficient 
managet 
Noves. 

Albert Lindquest, tenor, assisted by Robert MacDonald, 
pianist, recently gave a delightful concert in the Public 
Auditorium, There was a large audience, The concert 
was managed by the Ellison-White Lyceum Bureau, 

Maude Cuney Hare, pianist, and William H. Richardson, 
baritone, appeared in recital last week at the First A, M. 
EK, Church. The event was a decided success. J. RO. 





OAKLAND’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Plymouth Conservatory of Music Gives Inaugural Recital— 
Annual “Messiah” Production—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., January 1, 1921—The inaugural recital 
of the Plymouth Conservatory of Music, by members of 
the faculty took place in Plymouth Church, December 
20, when an excellent program was given by George 
Kdwards, bachelor of music, director and pianist; Cedric 
Wright, violinist, pupil of Sevcik; Mrs. Harold Broderick, 
soprano; Gladys MacDonald, contralto; John Whitcomb 
Nash, bass; Margaret Avery, cellist; Dorothy M. Grant- 
veldt, organist 

Of especial interest were Mr, Edwards’ own composi- 
tions which are of real worth, and, as played by him, 
placed him immediately in the front rank of Eastbay com- 
poser-pianists, His compositions included the first move- 
ment of his sonata in C minor, for violin and piano, 
played with conspicuous eloquence by the composer and 
by Mr. Wright. Mr. Edwards’ second number was a 
charming tone portrait called “The Philosopher,” and his 
last number on the program was a melolog, “A Dream of 
Wild Bees,” sung very impressively by Mr. Nash. The 
vocalists were each in good form, and the ensemble num- 
ber at the opening of the program (Tours’ “Melodie 
Religieuse") was very effective, being composed of organ, 
piano, violin, and cello. Mr. Wright’s group of violin 
numbers was accorded a warm reception, 

Plymouth Conservatory began its work in September, 
when classes were organized in piano, organ, voice, violin 
and composition. In November a students’ recital was 
given to a large and appreciative audience; but the formal 
opening of the Conservatory was reserved for the cen- 
tennial date 

Oaktand Enjoys Fine Renopition or “Messtan.” 


The annual rendition of Handel’s “The Messiah” was 
given December 21, in the arena of the Municipal Audito- 
rium, by a chorus of 200 voices, an adequate symphony 
orchestra, and soloists of pleasing artistry, under the di- 
rection of Paul Steindorff. On the Saturday evening 
previous the oratorio was given in the Exposition Audito- 
rium, San Francisco. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The chorus was derived from the Berkeley Oratorio 
Society, the Wednesday Morning Choral of Oakland, the 
San Francisco Choral Society, and invited singers. The 
soloists were Stella Jelica, soprano; Anna Ruzena Sprotte, 
contralto; Lawrence Strauss, tenor; George P. Walker, 
bass; Giulio Minetti, concertmaster (Uda Waldrop, at 
the municipal organ, in San Francisco); Mildred Ran- 
dolph, accompanist. 

Notes. 

Topping the Christmas week bill at. the Orpheum was 
Madame Doree’s operalogues, described as presenting the 
most famous of the “opera sweethearts,” from the inspi- 
rational love scenes of grand opera. The roles were ex- 
cellently sung by ten opera stars, supported by sumptuous 
scenery, and orchestral accompaniment, which lent the 
impression in each instance that one viewed the excerpt 
as part of the opera itself. 

Two elaborate programs, marked the annual Welsh 
Eisteddfod, held this year in San Francisco, on January 1, 
afternoon and evening. Oakland singers won many of the 
prizes in competition. Francis Jones coached and directed 
the Oakland choir of thirty-five mixed voices which ren- 
dered Mendelssohn's chorus, “Be Not Afraid.” 

Mrs. Charles Moody and Mrs. D. E. Graves were host- 
esses recently at the music history section of the Alameda 
Adelphian Club’s meeting, “Christmas in Music.” Artists 
heard were Mrs, John Merrill, soprano; Mrs. Henry 
Shires, contralto, with Mrs. Robert Lewis Hill, at the 
piano. Community carol singing was also a feature. 

Helen Buteau is leaving for the east shortly and while 
in New York and Boston will continue her musical 
studies. 

Another little musical prodigy for Oakland is Alice 
Laverne Ede, six year old pianist, who, when she was 
three years old began to play the piano and to sing com- 
positions long before she could read the notes. Recently 
she had a prominent role in the “Modern Mother Goose,” 
given in Fremont High School theater. She is about to 
take up seriously the study of music. 

John Wharry Lewis, American Theater orchestra leader, 
recently offered to his audience a new song of his own, 
incognito, It is called “Evening” and had such a splen- 
did reception that Mr. Lewis formed a company to put it 
on the market. Tessa Dent, well known Oakland com- 
poser, is his collaborator. 

The members of the choir of the Union Evangelistic 
meetings gave a program of Christmas carols in front of 
the city hall on Christmas eve. 

A union watchnight service, representing the downtown 
churches, took place New Year’s Eve. large chorus 
choir, led by Otis D. Ironmonger, gave selections. The 
newly organized Tabernacle male quartet was heard. 

Under the direction of William W. Carruth, seven 
students in the organ department at Mills College gave a 
recital, December 15. Taking part in the program were 
Doris Olsen, Margaret Bergonust, Lorraine Whipple, 
Elizabeth Connor, Helen Welmar, Gwen Groves, Hilde- 
garde Hansen. 

A program of Beethoven music was given recently at 
the home of Josephine Holub, when the Senza’ Ritma Club 
held its monthly meeting. The artists included Beth 
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Pangburn, Ruth Crandall, Alice Davies Endriss, Joyce 
Holloway, Mildred Randolph, Margaret Avery. 

The niusic department of Lockwood School gave a 
Christmas concert, December 15, under the direction of 
Edith Hirsch. ; 

Eight-year-old Edward Taylor, child pianist and mem- 
ory expert, is frequently in demand for fraternal and club 
concerts, 

The Philharmonic Trio, composed of three ‘musicians 
of ability and serious purpose, is being numbered among 
the musical organizations which count. They are Orley 
See, violinist; Wenceslao Villalpando, cellist; Thomas 
Frederick Freeman, pianist. 

With Harry Richards as director, the St. James Pres- 
byterian Chorus gave a cantata December 19. 

A brief organ recital before the service on December 
19, at Trinity Episcopal Church, was offered by the boy 
organist, Alex McCurdy. : 

John Smith, tenor, and George Meredith, baritone, were 
featured artists who sang at the Christmas luncheon of 
the Oakland Rotary Club. 

Etta Belle Wilson, a protegée of G. Vargas, composer, 
sang the soprano role in the operetta, “The Harvest 
Moon,” given in Berkeley on November 30, under the 
auspices of the Oakland Martin Eden Club. ‘The operetta 
was the work of Walter H. Fenner, and the lyrics were 
written by Milo Ray Phelps, a pupil of Charles Caldwell 
Dobie. The production was under the direction of J. 
Clemenceau LeClerog. Mrs. T. Arthur Rickard, and 
others, had leading parts. 

At a recent meeting and luncheon, the Oakland Kiwanis 
Club gave a special musical program when seventeen in- 
strumental instructors of the Oakland school: composed 
the orchestra which furnished the Yuletide carols and 
music. Glen H. Woods, music director of the schools and 
also of the Kiwanis Club, conducted the orchestra and 
led the chorus singing ., As 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
GIVES INTERESTING PROGRAMS 


Lester Donahue and Max Rosen Score as Soloists—San 
Carlo Opera Company Draws Enthusiastic Houses— 
Adolf Tandler in Dual Role—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 9, 1921.—Receiving a well 
merited ovation from the largest audience of the season 
for a popular concert, Lester Donahue, pianist, followed 
the success of his recital by an equally great one as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Sunday, January 2. Hosts 
of friends of the young artist were in evidence, and many 
musicians attended to enjoy the artistic and technical skill 
of Mr. Donahue, who played exquisitely. The composition 
he chose, Saent-Saéns’ third concerto for the piano, gave 
an opportunity for the display of the liquid quality of his 
tone and his brilliant execution. To innumerable and per- 
— recalls, he finally yielded and played a MacDowell 
etude. 

The program consisted of severa! favorites, notably “Irish 
Tunes,” Grainger, and Johann Strauss’ “Tales from Vienna 
Woods,” the other numbers being Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” “Prize Song” from “The Mastersingers,” and 
the “March of the Priestesses” from “Samson and Delilah,” 
all marvelously done as was also the orchestral accompani- 
ment of the soloist. Each concert seems better than the 
preceding one, so wonderfully does Mr. Rothwell obtain 
results from his fine organization. 

San Carto Opera Company. 

The San Carlo Opera Company which has just closed a 
most successful week, will have packed houses again this 
coming week, judging from the long line of ticket buyers 
before the box office. 

Anna Fitziu, of whom much has been heard, has more 
than fulfilled all expectations, and special requests to hear 
her in roles suited to her gorgeous voice and magnificent 
appearance, will result in the presentation of “Thais” and 
“La Tosca.” 

Alice Gentle, who won all hearts last seasorm and lovely 
Queena Mario, who was such a sensation, are repeating 
their conquests as also are Agostini, Valle, Ballestre, De 
Biasi and Cervi. 

Max Rosen Has Enormous Success WitH PHILHARMONIC 

With the fifth pair of Philharmoni¢ concerts, Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Mr. Rothwell and _ his 
men achieved the peak of their performances for this season. 
The program was all Russian and given so beautifully that 
the audience was wildly enthusiastic, an audiénce which 
packed the house solidly. 

Never has Mr. Rothwell evoked more exquisite effects, 
the quality of the strings was beautiful, the woodwinds 
delightful and the color and shading fascinating. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff suite “Scheherazade” was so satis- 
fying it was really sufficient of itself, and added to its 
wonders was the violin concerto in D major by Tschai- 
kowsky played by Max Rosen, soloist, and Liadow’s “Kiki- 
mora” and musical picture “Baba Jaga,” the latter given 
here for the first time by the orchestra. 

In the Tschaikowsky solo, which is so difficult and so 
ungrateful, Max Rosen achieved an enormous success. He 
produces a very beautiful tone, his bowing is good and he 
has great talent and any amount of intensity. To his almost 
endless recalls, he could only signify that it was not pos- 
sible to play again. 

Apotr TANDLER IN Duat Rog. 

With the opening next week of the new hotel, “The 
Ambassador,” Adolf Tandler, director of the former Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, will fill a double role, that 
of impresario and orchestral conductor. In connection 
with Jessica Colbert, of San Francisco, Mr. Tandler will 
import noted artists to appear in the Ambassador’s great 
auditorium and the many friends of the genial gentleman 
wish him every success in his new field. ; 

Notes. 

Stella Jellica, a San Francisco prima donna who sang 
there at a recent production of “The Messiah,” was the 
soloist as Grauman’s “pop” concert today. 

Grace Wood Jess, whose delightful portrayals of folk- 
lore in song and costumes have made for her an unique 
place, has returned from a most successful eastern tour, 
and is enthusiastic over their reception. J. W. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 


of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 
Is Ir Time To BeGin? 
“I am a young man and anxious to study singing. But I 


am only nineteen and understand that my voice is not maturely 

developed. So I want your advice; that is, will you tell me 

if it is time for me to start or not. I'll be very much obliged 
to you for the same.’ 

This question was referred to Leon Rains whos: 
attracted the attention of the writer of the inquiry. Mr. 
says that in his opinion it is only possible to give a reply 
having heard the young man’s voice. 


AMERICAN OPERAS. 


“Your help and suggestion along the line of negro folk 
music, was a great aid to me last year in preparing a club 
prosram along that line and I again wish to call upon you for 

Ip. I am to give a program on ‘American Opera of the past 
two years.’ All or most of the articles seem so discouraging, 
but I intend to do my best to give a review of what has been 
done. ‘Shanewis,’ by Cadman, I will of course use, giving 
story, and illustrating with ‘Spring Song of the Robin Woman,’ 
for voice and Cadman’s arrangement for piano of the chief 
melodies. Then Henry Hadley’s ‘Cleopatra’s Night,’ De 
Koven’s ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ Also thought I would use John 
Alden Carpenter’s ‘Birthday of the Infanta.’ 

For those I am asking you to give me some suggestions as 
to what I could use for illustrating same for voice and piano 
(for medium voice only). Publishers will not send this sort 
of music on approval and I could not afford to invest in such 
an amount of it not knowing whether any of it could be used. 
Are any numbers published separately?” 

Hadley’s “‘Cleopatra’s Night” is published by Oliver Ditson, the 
full score (voice and piano). De Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle’ is 
published by G. Schirmer, full score. None of the numbers of 
either of these operas are published separately. Carpenter's 
“Birthday of the Infanta” is also published in the full score. It 
is a ballet, not an opera. 

ALBONI OR ALBANI? 

greatly obliged to you if you would tell me how 
is it Alboni, or is it 
sometimes anoth_r, 


should like to 


articles have 
Rains 
after 


“IT should be 
to spell correctly the name of the singer; 
Albani? Sometimes I have seen it one way, 
and should be glad to have it right. And I 
know about her.” 

Both ways of spelling the name are right, 
different persons. Alboni, a most celebrated contralto, 
1823 at Cezona, Romagna. She died at Ville d’Avray, France, in 
1984. First studied in her native town, then with Mme. Bertoletti 
of Bologna. It was during this time that she met Rossini and 
obtained lessons from him; she is said to have been his only pupil. 
He taught her the principal contralto parts in his operas Her 
first appearance ih opera was at La Scala, Milan, 1843, and during 
the year appeared in other parts of Italy and soon after at Vienna. 
In the spring of 1847 she went to London, appearing at Covent 
Garden during the height of Jenny Lind’s career. The day after 
her London debut, the manager raised her salary from $2,500 to 
$10,000. When she sang in aucrezia Borgia’ she had to repeat 
the “Brindisi” over and over again, every time the opera was per 
formed. To quote from one of the biographical dictionaries, ‘Her 
appearance at that time was really splendid. Her features were 
regularly beautiful, although better fitted for comedy than tragedy.’ 
Her Yoice was a rich, deep, true contralto of fully two octaves, 
was “as sweet as honey and perfectly even throughout its range.” 
In 1853 she made a triumphal tour through America. She sang 
at Rossini’s funeral in 1861 and also sang in London in 1871. 

Mme, Albani is a soprano, born in Canada in 1852, but who came 
to live at Albany, N. Y., when very young. When she took up a 
public career she . atootes the name of the city where she lived, 
calling herself Albani. Her voice was one that attracted attention 
from musicians, and she went abroad for her musical education, 
studying with the elder Lamperti, She sang in opera with great 
success in all the large European cities, and was engaged per- 
manently at Covent Garden for a number of years. She retired 
from active work in 1906. 

DIAPHONIA. 


“Can you tell me the meaning of the word ‘diaphonia?’ 1 
saw it in a notice the other day about a new composition but 
could not understand what it meant. It is sometimes difficult 
for amateurs to make out what the critics really mean when they 
use such big words as this.” 

The above little used word means dissonance in 
Symphonia, or consonance. 


for they are two quite 
was born in 


opposition to 


THANKS 


Thanks are due to a correspondent who has sent information 
about Maria Galvyany and Antonio Paoli. The data furnished has 
been forwarded to the inquirer. 


ProGraM Books, 


“Do you think there are any books that give perereme which 
could be used in a club? It is sometimes dita to know just 
what to select, and as our club is located in a small town where 
we cannot procure music, but have to send to a city for it, 
if we knew what to ask for it would be of great assistance to us. 


Yes, there are books of programs; one of them is published by 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. This is “‘Music Club Programs 
from All Nations,” and not only gives programs, but also slight 
sketches of composers. It is a useful little book. 

Emma CAtvé. 

“I am writing a paper about Emma Calvé and would be glad 
if you could give me some information about her, When was 
she born? In what year did she make her debut? 1 thank 
you in advance for any answers to my questions.” 

The date of Emma Calvé’s birth seems to be shrouded in mystery, 
for one authority says she was born “in 1863 (or ’657),”" while 
another “Who's Who” says without hesitation “born in France, 
1866,” so you will have to use all three dates if you are writing 
a paper. Her father who was an engineer died when she was young; 
she was educated in a convent. Her voice was one of great promise 
so she went to Paris and placed herself under Laborde, afterwards 
studying with Mme. Marchesi. Her debut was made at Brussels 
in 1882 as Marguerite in “Faust.” According to the date of her 
debut it would perhaps be as well to take the year 1863 as that of 
her birth. Two years later she made her first appearance in Paris at 
the old Theater Italien with Edouard de Reszke and Victor Maurel 
in Dubois’ “Aben Hamet.” At the Opera Comique she sang in 
a number of operas. Has sung in all the principal opera houses of 


Italy, and was selected by Mascagni to sing Santuzza in ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’ and later to take the prima donna part in his 
“L’Amico Fritz.” It was in 1892 that she first was heard at 
Covent Garden, London. Several times she has been in the 


United States since her first appearance in 1893, always creating 
great enthusiasm. It was in 1913 that she made a long concert tour 
in America and Canada. 

SINGING IN ENGLISH. 

“Do you think that foreigners should try to sing their songs 
in English when they do not understand how to pronounce it 
properly? We Americans are severly criticised if we sing French 
or any other European language with the least little bit of a 
wrong accent, yet no notice seems to be taken of the mis- 
pronunciation of English, however wrong it may be. To my 
mind it spoils the effect of a song to hear the words so twisted 
out of shape.” 

There certainly is some queer pronunciation of English heard on 
the concert and operatic stages, however well intentioned the singer 
may be. “I vaited vor ze Lort” does take away from the solemnity 
of the words, and many of the ballads and songs would be quite 
spoiled if the words were not correctly enunciated. “To gyde heem 
to ze maydo” hardly expresses the meaning intended to con- 
veyed. Some years ago a celebrated French singer gave a recital 
in Boston, giving a delightful program, and of course singing per- 





MUSICAL COURIER 


fect and exquisite French. It was therefore very amusing to hear 
him criticised for “not pronouncing French well,” the reason being 
that he did not pronounce it as it was done in Boston! It does 
seem, however, as if foreigners should confine themselves to their 
own languages unless they are very sure of their ability to do jus 
tice to the English text. 


Some years ago there was often a polyglot performance of an 
opera, the tenor making love to the prima donna in ‘Italian, to 
which she responded in French, the other singers being equally 


diction, in whatever 
Yet whenever some 


divided b tween the two languages. But 
tongue, seems to be almost one of the lost arts. 
one does sing so it is possible to understand the words, the critics 
are all pleased to mention the fact of “good diction.”” Having to 
guess at the language does make a critic’s duties more burd nseme 
than is necessary. 


Mina Dolores Gives Fine Recital 


A large audience and a thoroughly appreciative one was 
on hand for Mina Dolores’ recital in Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the evening of January 19. The program 
was given in five languages—English, Italian, German, 
French and Hebrew—and included in the well chosen 
assortment two numbers by Philadel phia musicians, Mana- 
Zucca’s ‘“Rachem,” Schumann’s “W idmung,” as well as a 
group of Russian folk songs presented in costume. Miss 
Dolores is a sincere artist, and each number was given an 
artistic rendition. She possesses a voice of warmth and one 
of excellent quality. Needless to say numerous encores 
were demanded. Ellis Clark Hammann was at the piano 
and furnished musicianly accompaniments, 


Roberts Sings at  Coleiabis University 


Emma Roberts made her first public appearance since her 
recent marriage by giving a recital at Horace Mann Audi- 
torium at Columbia University on January 6. The contralto 
was in splendid voice and, assisted by Roger Deming at the 
piano, gave a program which opened with the aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and included groups of 
Italian, Russian, French and English songs. She was en- 
thusiastically received by a large audience, and in addition 
to repeating several of her songs was forced.to add extras. 


Berumen and Artist Trio in Brooklyn 


A concert fur the benefit of Little Italy Neighborhood 
House was given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
January 8. Carolina Lazz:ri, contralto; Grace Wagner, 
soprano; Renato Zanelli, baritone, and Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist, were the artists to appear on this oc- 
casion. Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, was also a soloist on 
the program, playing a group of compositions with his 
usual musicianship and brilliance. Every artist was com 
pelled to give several encores. 
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Vera Curtis Soloist at Parker Memorial 
Concert 


dean of the Yale 
late Horatio 


School of Music, 
Parker, with a 


David Stanley Smith, 
honored his predecessor, the 
memorial concert given dy the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra (Vera Curtis, soloist) at Woolsey Hall, New 
Haven, on January 11. The outstanding feature was the 
first performance of an ode entitled “A. D. 1919,” a poem 
by Brian Hooker set to music by Mr. Parker in memoriam 
of the more than two hundred Yale men who fell in the 
war. By an odd coincidence it was given for the first time 
in the memory of the composer. Scored for chorus, orches 
tra and soprano soloist, the new work made a very deep 
impression, and the coéncluding line, “Honor to those at 
rest,” called to mind the noted composer now sleeping in a 
New England churchyard. Miss Curtis was also heard in 
the soprano air from Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” 


Simmons Well aber in Philadelphia 


William New York, appeared at 
the concert given Manufacturers 


Simmons, baritone of 
for the members of the 


Club of Philadelphia, Monday afternoon, January 24, and 
was enthusiastically received in Handel and Verdi arias 
and in songs by Secchi, Purcell, Rachmaninoff, A. Walter 
Kramer, La Forge, Burleigh, Nevin and Hawley. This 
was Mr. Simmons’ second appearance in Philadelphia, the, 
first being with the Matinee Musical Club, Ellis Clarke 


Hammann was an efficient accompanist for the baritone, 


~“ e ~ . 
Cecil Fanning Busy as a Bee 
L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles impresario, is known to 
his intimates as “Bee,” and evidently he believes in keeping 
the artists who go into his territory as busy as the prov 
erbial bee. Cecil Fanning, who is under Mr. Behymer's 


direction, was scheduled » give no less than nine recitals 
between January 16 and 28, singing in Hollister, Monrovia 
Riverside, Hollywood, Ventura, Los Angeles, Santa Ana, 


Redlands and Pasadena 
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Paul Shirley Wins Admiration 


Paul Shirley, the distinguished authority and soloist on 
the viola d'amore, won the praise of the reviewers at his 
recent concert in Pittsburgh at Carnegie Hall, The critic 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, commenting on this ap- 
pearance, wrote: 

The enjoyment of the instrument was due to the accomplished 
and most sympathetic performance of Mr. Shirley, who is an artist 
we are very glad to know. His technical equipment is solid, and 
apart from the fullness and steadiness of his tone, his harmonics 
and double-notes should be mentioned. His interpretations, in the 
range his program called for, were convincingly sincere, with an 
admirable sense of style. He showed himself a musician also in a 
group of compositions by himself, of which the “Agnete” 
was quite charming. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch reviewed the concert as follows: 

Mr. Shirley appeals to the emotions and the intellect rather than 
to the technician. From far away Ariosti and Padre Martini 
(Father Martin), on to Beethoven and Bach, and then down’ to 


especially 





PAUL SHIRLEY, 


Violinist. 
Shirley himself, the many numbers were given with smooth pre- 
cision and good effect. ‘The Spirit of the Woods” (Shirley), dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Henry R. Rea, was a worthy tribute to this patron of 


the art. 


Mr. Shirley was also heard in Donora, and the following 
excerpts from the Donora American indicate that his suc- 
cess there was fully equal to that in Pittsburgh: 

Music-loving folk of Donora were given a rare treat on Tuesday 
evening, when in the Grand Theater they were privileged to hear 
Paul Shirley, viola d’amore soloist, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Under the auspices of the Donora Woman’s Club, Mr. 
Shirley gave a recital that for artistry, character and sheer beauty 
of both composition and execution has never been approached in the 
city at any other time. 

Mr Shirley is one who puts his whole soul into his execution, 
the exquisite harmonies he brings forth bespeaking his love for his 
profession and for his instrument. The viola d’amore has been 
well described as a precious relic of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, There are few of these instruments now in existence 
and fewer still are the musicians whg can master their formidable 
technical difficulties and bring forth the hidden treasures of their 
heard Mr. Shirley know well that he a 


tone. Those who have 

one of these rare geniuses, ifted with the power and the knowl 

to bring in their entire om and the beauties of the viola 
d'amore. “Ag mete,” a tone poem, based on Agnes Miegel’s text, 
and “Gnomes” completed the group of Mr. Shirley's own works, 
which offer convincing proof that he is a master musician in 
creation as well as execution. 


Frank La Forge Unique as Accompanist 


The appended tribute to the art of Frank La Forge ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Record of January 11 of this 


year: 
Frank La Forge is equally great as a pianist and accompanist. In 
the world of accompanists, he is entirely unique, playing the entire 
song repertoire from memory and in beautiful style. It ic not his 
memory, however stupendous that may be, that is his greatest asset, 
but his marvelously utiful tone, which challenges with its musi- 
cal, rich quality, as — attention and admiration as even the tone 
of a Matzenauer. With the dull, metallic tones of the average pianist 
all too fresh in memory he comes as a revelation of what really beau- 
tiful piano tone can be. Then the wonderful natural gifts he dis- 
plays, the musical quality of his accompaniments, the fine command 
of modulation, the songs being literally woven together with this 
rare gift that carries the auditor from ont key gracefully and easily 
to the next with no harsh break of tonality and all with a facile 
technic that makes the performance at once a delight and despair. 


Werrenrath Scores with Penn Song 


When Reinald Werrenrath sang Arthur A. Penn’s new 
song, “Colleen o’ My Heart,” in Watertown, N.. Y., re- 
cently, the Daily Times of that city spoke of the song in 
the following manner: 

“Colleen o’ My Heart,” Arthur Penn, stood out conspicuously 
as one of the cost delightful numbers of the last group, in fact of 
the entire recital. It was the first time it was ever sung in public 
and if the applause it received in Watertown is any indication as to 
the favor it is to meet when it becomes eg od known it is conserva- 
tive to say that it will ee popular. The 1 rice and the composer 
of this number are warm friends of Werrenrath and _ this 
song was dedicated to him. The artist sang it with a wealth of ex- 
pression and tenderness and the audience was quick to express its 
sincere appreciation. 


Another Mabel Riegelman Success 


Word has just been received from Portland, Ore., of the 
appearance of Mabel Riegelman, soprano, formerly of: the 
Chicago and Boston Opera companies, as soloist with the 
Portland Oratorio Society, on Thanksgiving night at the 
Municipal Auditorium, ; altho MacQueen, i in the Morning 
Oregonian of November 26, said: 

She sang with a voice that has the aime of an exquisite silver 
bell and the soul appeal of a fine violi n another mood, when 
Miss Riegelman sings coloratura arias, she trills like a lark. She 
ave an exquisitely rendered presentation of the “Jewel Song” 
rom “Faust. She received an ovation and had to sing sever: 
extra numbers. 


In Sacramento, Cal., Miss Riegelman duplicated this 
success, as will be seen by the followin encomiams : 

Mabel Riegelman won the hearts of the vst Club members 
and their guests last evening when she Pome. = at the <auple 
Theater to open the series of winter concerts. Barty] a head 
than the grand piano beside which she stood, thi le Spaneic I 
artist carried her audience quite away and into app free and 
unreserved, that demanded numerous encores, until the ich of oe 
ewe o that of eee Fcomag — to loving ——. 
already claims. a iegelman is a humor 
whom fortune has seen fit to endow with a = Sm hn ok grace 
Her voice is of sweetest quality, " igh —_ ote 


resistible. 





She can trill like a 
ive a a> provoking 
ier 


and easily accomplished, its low notes rich. 
bird through coloratura passages, or she can 
imitation of a small boy who wants, most of all, to be a 
when he gets “to be a man 

Though an actress first of all, Miss Riegelman loves to sing too, 
and it is this natural and enthusiastic love of her art that makes 
the pure enjoyment one gets from and li ing to her 
dainty, gracious self.—Sacramento Bee, Wovenier 5, 1920. 








It is a lovely, finely trained soprano, pure in tone and as clear 
as a bell in the upper notes, which she reaches with ease. 

The same dramatic instinct which invested “The Soldier's’ Bride” 
with tragedy also le# Miss Riegelman to excel in the lighter tal 
and endow them with fascinating archness and witchery. 

The two songs from “Hansel and Gretel” were exquisitely pre- 
sented and so was the Irish folk song. “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” (Dvorak), the audience called for a second time. “Tarantelle,” 
in the. French group, with its trills and runs, was also notable, while 
“Premiere Danse” in the same group was exquisite—Sacramento 

(Cal.) Union, November 5, 1920. 


Critic Calls Reuter Exceptionally Gifted 


Rudolph Reuter made a fine impression when he ap- 
peared as soloist on January 16 with the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra in Minneapolié. Accompanying are extracts from 
three of the dailies covering Mr. Reuter’s part in the pro- 
gram: 

Mr Reuter played the plane part of the Carpenter concertino ad- 
mirably, ing himself and his instrument integral parts of the 
orchestra. . The Liszt “Hungarian” fantasy gave his hearers 
a chance to en joy him in the more conventional manner. Still more 
effective was his concluding extra number, the Rubinstein etude, 
in which he displayed a brilliant technic coupled with a power ot 
expression ranging from the utmost oe to genuinely stirring 
force. The orchestra has been exceptionally fortunate in its as- 
sisting artists this year, and in none more so than in Mr. Reuter.-— 
H, A. Bellows, Minneapolis Daily News, January 17, 1921. 


It is doubtful if the Rubinstein etude ever has had a finer pet- 
formance at the Auditorium than now, when played as an extra 
number, but Liszt’s “Hungarian” fantasy cartetes has never been 
so splendidly performed with the orchestra as y Mr. R Reuter in ex- 
uberant yet cool mastery. If Chicago has yet ke such pianist, 
let him come along, or let us have Mr. Reuter once more. —Victor 
Nilsson, Minneapolis Evening Journal. 








In both the concertino and Liszt's “Hungarian” fantasy Mr, 
Reuter showed himself a finely uipped musician and excellent 
pianist. In the fantasy particular rly, he displayed temperamental 
effulgence of a striking character, in addition to brilliant technic 
He is an exceptionally gifted and well-routined performer.—James 
Davies, Minneapolis Tribune. 





Roland Hayes Stirs Admiration in London 


Roland Hayes, the distinguished negro tenor, product of 
the Hubbard studios in Boston, has been singing in Europe 
lately with tremendous success. After several appearances 
in London, the New Age, ari English periodical, commented 
on Mr, Hayes’ art as follows: 


Roland Hayes, second discovery of the season, which now promises 
to be of some interest. Rhythm sense unsurpassed by anyone now 
singing in London, It is not necessary to have a book of the words. 





ROLAND HAYES, 
Tenor. 


Whether English, French, or Italian, Mr. Hayes enunciates each 
one so that the hearer can understand it. Audience’s enthusiasm 
amply deserved. Mr. Hayes has a beautiful voice; but there are 
other good voices. The distinction of performance is given by the 
clear presentation of the words, the rhythmic validity, the utter sin- 
cerity of feeling, which saved ~—a the songs of mediocre composers 
from their inherent banality. can at t A moment think of no 
singer who employs so myn F different qualities of voice, from oper- 
atic delivery to a singin, ich is almost speech, as, for example, in 





Lawrence Dunbar’s deathbed poem. It goes without saying that the 
negro spirituals filled the audience with enthusiasm. In Pasig song 
Mr, Hayes moves from a main pt; the g of the poem 


is in him, and the presentation is a unit; it is a considered and 
proportioned expression. While Hayes’ great advantage over the 
pose per “white hopes” is in his splendid grip on the rhythm-sweep, 
and while the spirituals and folk-songs are certainly his castello, 
his “O Souverain Juge,”’ from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” gave ample 
proof of a considerably wider range of technic. 


Dolores Recalled Many Times 


Mina Dolores was one of the soloists engaged for the ed 
Sunday evening concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
Philadelphia, and the following day several of the critics on 
the dailies paid her tribute as follows: 

“Little Star, Where al Thou,” b Moussereiy, d Tschaikow- 
sky’s pathetic “Was I N. Blade ae in at Meng Green” woe 
given with much th Bt Sj voice and ample nage and with the 
characteristic melancholy of the Russian com shown as much 


in their songs as in any form of composition. iladelphi - 
ing Public Ledger. +6 : “ ah tas ren 

He ae tt rs 
and fine feeling for the ic im 0 
half a dozen times. te isdcipn ; ton d. 


a pole rong =: a warm, sympathetic voice of viola quality, ye ich 


4 
O lennein be cone Gs Meth edd bake Le 





a pleasing voice, expressive and used with skill 
ie song. was recalled 
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“There Is But One Percy Grainger” 


Percy Grainger gave a highly successful recital in Mil- 
waukee on January 6, and the following day the Journal of 
that city had the following to say: 

Many gentlemen of undoubted genuis have played piano for 
Milwa' audiences, have dazzled and disappeared, but none of 
them after the manner of this young composer, whose eyes have 
the look of one accustomed to the wide ces and far distances 
of his own Australia, and whose very quietude carries something 
dynamic and electric. ‘ 

There was electricity in plenty in his playing of Liszt’s twelfth 
Hungarian rhapsody, coursing through its vibrant thunders, sparkling 
in the pyrotechnic climaxes which he tossed off with a curious snap. 
Fea ‘or contrast, he played a chantey, and proved himself kin 
to chantey-men who go down to the sea in boats and lighten their 

with songs of robust rhythm. The boat approached, the 
song swelled in measured ebb and flow, the sails receded and the 
music died away, leaving a sense of deep waters under a dark sky. 
Next he took his audience for a fairy voyage on a ship of pearl 
in Roger Quilter’s “Moonlight on the Lake.” The waves of so 
parted in a silver path and broke in ripples soft_as the sheen of 
moonlit waters. In same group was Fannie Dillon’s “Birds at 
Dawn,” descriptive of the choir invisible in the treetops o’summer 
mornings. . . . For breadth and dignity he played the Handelian 
rha y of Cyril Scott, disclosing its nobility with fine simplicity, 
and, for example of pianistic possibilities, the toccata and fugue for 
in D minor, from Bach. fi 
en he turned to gaieties and whimsies, and here he and large 
ions of his audience had the best time of all. One opined, in- 
reed, that if he had played that ancient breakdown, “Turkey in the 
“Straw,” sixty seconds longer, he would have broken the reserve and 
sophistication of that same audience and set the people to treading 
merry measures to their own astonishment. 

Playing the old English “Morris Dances,” set by himself, and the 
“Gemaucbery? March,” also by himself, he swept everyone into his 
own gay spirit. The ‘‘Gumsuckers’ March,” named for the youth 
of his native Victoria, is a jovial and rollicking thing, instinct with 
naive bravado of lusty youths stepping high and proudly. : 

nd besides all this, there were pieces from Grieg and Chopin 
and Dett and Brahms—given generously and _ still with gravity, 
until at the close and the merest gleam of a smile flickered through 
the immobility, and made one wish for more of the same, 

All in all, one might sum it up, that for glamour and piesy, naivete 
and finish, mirth and gravity, fire and stillness, there is but one 
Percy Grainger. 


Press Notices of Meyer’s Chicago Recital 


A joint recital was given in Chicago on the evening of 
December 19 by Marie Meyer Ten Broeck, pianist, and 
Otto Meyer, violinist. That both artists acquitted them- 
selves to the satisfaction of the audience is evident from 
the accompanying extracts from press notices : 


That both proceeded to the taste of the audience was a tribute to 
the scholarship, industry and ability of the two artists.—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 





Mr. Meyer played with good tone and understanding of_ the 
aa. The audience applauded the artists cordially.—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


Mr. Meyer revealed a nice taste in the Wagner “Romanze” and 
in the Ysaye “Reve D’Enfant.” He is particularly effective in can- 
tabile passages, when the sound of his instrument is of certain purity 
and sweetness.—Chicago Evening American. 





To all seeming they are conscientious, earnest musicians both, sin- 
cere in their attitude toward their art, and as a working team re- 
markably well matched.—Chicago Tribune. 


Phillip Gordon in Montreal 


Phillip Gordon appeared in Montreal, Canada, January 
9, and in reviewing the concert the local papers had the 
following to say: 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, heard for the first time in Montreal, ex- 
hibited a brilliant technic and considerable dramatic feeling, and 
was thoroughly at home in the music calling for these qualities, 
which formed the greater pert of his program,  Liszt’s rhapsodie 
No. 11, a Liszt etude, Chopin’s nocturne in F sharp, and the 
Chopin black key etude, were given with impeccable cxecution and 
with apparent ease.—Montreal Gazette. 

Phillip Gordon played with fae ney technic and created a favorable 
impression by the depth of feeling which he put into his playing. 
His execution was wonderful, and the entire audience was de- 
lighted with the fine interpretation of Chopin’s nocturne in F sharp, 
the Chopin black key etude, Liszt’s rhapsodie No. 11, and a Liszt 
etude, which were played perfectly and with apparently the greatest 
ease.—Montreal Herald. 





Phillip Gordon is an excellent pianist, possessing a beautiful tech- 
nic and a supple hand. The two rhapsodies which he played were 
marked successes. He also interpreted several other pieces which 
were very much applauded.—Le Canada. 


Hahn Pupil Scores with Orchestra 


According to the subjoined salient paragraphs, Grisha 
Monasevitch, one of the pupils of Frederick Hahn, scored 
a tremendous success when he appeared on January 9 with 
the Philadelphia Philharmonic Society in the Mendelssohn 
E minor concerto: 

Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor was played by Grisha Monase- 
vitch, a highly talented young Philadelphian, whose mastery of his 
ournens tae improved astoundingly since he was heard last. Mr. 
M itch ded in bduing all the little imps of technical 
difficulty that fairly abound in the first and third movements and 
in embroidering the arabesques of his cadenzas almost faultlessly. 
And he also injected into the andante all the tenderness and melliflu- 
ousness that cause the listener to wonder whether this rich string 
of melodious jewels is a lovesong or a prayer.—Public Ledger. 





Monasevitch is a young violinist of exceptional power. His 
technical mastery of his instrument is astonishing. is perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn E minor concerto brought him a great 
ovation.—Philadelphia Record. 

Mr. Monasevitch has a finely developed technic which is required 
for the proper rendition of the Mendelssohn concerto, perhaps the 
most truly violinistic of all concertos, and he played with sureness 
and self-confidence. . . . Technically the performance was as clean 
cut as any heard for a long time in this city Evening Public 


Ledger. 


Wager Swayne Pupil Plays in France 


Wager Swayne is as busy as ever in his San Francisco 
studio this season, preparing piano pupils for professional 
appearances. An echo of the work which made him so well 
known in Paris before the war came to him recently in the 
news of the successful concert work of one of his former 
pupils there. It was, so says the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review, Jeanne Caillot, one of his most brilliant French 
artist pupils, in a notable concert in Saverne, France. 
Mme. Caillot was for many years a favorite pupil of 
Swayne in Paris, having received practically her entire 
pianistic training with him; and her exquisite playing has 
won for her enviable recognition in Paris, where she has 
frequently been heard, both in recitals and as soloist with 
orchestra in the famous Concerts Touche. A recent ap- 
pearance was at a Concert Artistique given under the di- 
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rection of M. Louis Gava in Saverne, on which occasion 
she achieved a triumph with the Mendelssohn concerto and 
the “Grand Polonaise,” op. 22, of Chopin. The following 
review from a prominent French journal speaks enthusias- 
tically in praise of her artistry: 

A concerto for piano, given by Mme. Caillot, filled the auditors 
with admiration and veritable astonishment by the proof it gave of 
her possession of great technic and superb powers of expression. 
The orchestra acquitted itself of its difficult task with success, and 
the artists were rewarded by enthusiastic applause. 

“Mme. Caillot exhibited brilliant talent in the Grand Polonaise of 
Chopin. She understands how to attain the heights of virtuosity de- 
manded by the composition, and also how to introduce the audience 
to the poetic miood of Chopin. Ste revealed herself as an artist who 
follows the thought of the and transl it to her hearers. 
A tempest of applause rewarded her. 

Mme. Caillot’s great success led to her re-engagement 
for a second concert in the same series, at which she played 
the brilliant legend by Liszt, “St. Francois de Paule mar- 
chant sur les flots.” She received a veritable ovation for 
her brilliant interpretation, and her conspicuous talents have 
pene for her an enviable reputation in French musical 
circles, 





Foreign Press Praises Frisca 


Frisca, as this young artist evidently wishes to be called, 
is ambitious, vigorous, energetic and industrious. She is 
willing to work hard for success, and she deserves to suc- 
ceed. Also it is perfectly safe to assert that she will suc- 
ceed, for she is very artistic, she has an immense love of 
beauty, and she has had good schooling . 

Frisca only very recently made her debut, her initial 
public bow being made in Paris, which received her with 
a good deal more kindliness than it does the average for- 
eign debutante. The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald says that “note should also be made of the high 
degree of perfection with which she mastered her runs 
and trills,” while the Echo de Paris, in a signed article by 
Adolphe Boschot, notes her confidence and virtuosity and 
adds that “her interpretation was balanced with delicacy 
and forcefulness.” 

The musical papers are still more complimentary in their 
remarks, Le Courrier Musical says she “has a beautiful 
talent” and Le Monde Musical greets her as possessing 
the temperament of a virtuoso, while the Paris Review 
states that she was received with enthusiasm. 

Frisca recently left Paris for London where she will 
play before returning to America. On the eve of her 
departure she was awarded the medal of “Les Amis des 
Artistes.” P. 


Garden City Acclaims David Bispham 


Garden City, L. I, N. Y., January 28, 1921—An en- 
thusiastic audience assembled in the ball room of the Gar- 
den City Hotel on January 21 to hear David Bispham. It 
was the third of the series of four recitals under the 
patronage of St. Mary’s Cathedral School. Mr. Bispham 
was generous in the matter of program, his selections 
numbering an even dozen with two encores, many of which 
he preceded with an introductory talk that made it more 
interesting. In addition to the rich and sympathetic qual- 
ity of his voice, Mr. Bispham, as in his wont, displayed 
that personal charm, musical feeling and excellent acting 
that immediately won the younger people in the audience 
and brought back memories of his long operatic career to 
their elders. Of his operatic selections “O, Star of Eve” 
and the prologue from “Pagliacci” were especially well 
received, while of his four classical numbers “Who Is 
Sylvia” and “The Two Grenadiers” gave to his audience an 
insight into his wonderful versatility. A recitation to music 
preceded his singing of Kipling’s ballad “Danny Deever” 
and “The Banjo Song.” He closed his program with “The 
Seven Ages of Man,” from “As You Like It,” taking in 
turn the part of each age. Mr. Bispham was assisted by 
Emily Harford at the piano. . 2 


Time and the Criterion Male Quartet 


The Criterion Male Quartet (composed of John Young 
and Frank Mellor, tenors; George Reardon, baritone, and 
Donald Chalmers, bass) while on tour through the West 
encountered the “raggedest” time these musicians ever ex- 
perienced. When playing in a town in Kansas, they found 
that half the town was on Central time and the other half 
on Mountain time. The question arose as to what hour 
to hold the concert, because whereas it was 8 o’clock in one 
half of the town the other half had 9 o'clock. Then, too, 
Chalmers and Reardon stopped at a hotel in the 8 o’clock 
town, while Mellor and Young stayed on the 9 o'clock side 
Much confusion was caused by the audience from the 9 
o'clock side by coming in when the concert was half over, 
and it looked as though one-half of the admission fee would 
have to be paid back to them. When Mellor and Young 
came for their train the following morning, they found that 
Chalmers and Reardon had gone an hour before. How- 
ever, by securing an automobile they caught them at the 
next town and were relieved to get back once more to 
where all watches and clocks tallied. 


Italian Night at Cooper Union 


Sunday evening, January 30, was Italian ‘Night in the 
series of free concerts given at Cooper Union, under the 
auspices of the Music ague of the People’s Institute. 
The artists were: Mario Laurenti, baritone; Arturo 
Bonucci, cello; Roberto Rotendo, tenor; Carmela Ippolito, 
violin, and Paparello’s Neapolitan Orchestra. 


Carylna Pupil Admired 
At an entertainment given on Sunday evening, January 
9, in the Catholic Club, 120 Central Park South, New York 
City, William P. Kearney, Canadian tenor and pupil of 
Kathryn Carylna, appeared as soloist. Mr. Kearney made 
an excellent impression, his singing reflecting great credit 
upon Mme. Carylna. 


Ethel Newcomb with Detroit Symphony 


Ethel Newcomb, American pianist, was the soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, on February 3. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 




















BOSWORTH & Co. 
Leipsic, London, Brussels, Vienna, Zurich and 


New York 


Concerto for Violin, by J. V. Novak 
“Homage a O. Sevecik” is the dedication on this dignified and 
important work, J. V. Novak being the Bohemian composer, born 


in 1870, and once a pupil of Dvorak at the Prague conservatory. 
He has written operas, overtures, string and choral works and a 
‘Slovak Suite,” so he is a composer of routine and abilfty. This 


vork is half a hundred pages long, full of infinite variety, well 
worth the skill of a good violinist, for the music goes with “pep, 
naturalness, and along established lines, The first movement is in 
polonaise tempo, the second a larghetto, and the last a Slavonian 
dance-movement Winson Wilkinson, the American violinist, wi 
play the work for the first time in America 


WILHELM HANSEN 
Copenhagen, Leipsic and New York 


_ . . : 
Sonata No. 2, for Violin and Piano, by Carl Nielsen 
This thirty-fiftk work by the Danish composer, who studied in his 
native land, Paris and Italy (at present director of the Royal Con 
servatory of Copenhagen), shows the modernist, who does not scorn 
what he thinks, beginning with the warning “‘senza espres 
sione.” Few composers have to tell their interpreters to play with 
out expression, Daring experiments in harmony in saying unusual 
things are prevalent in this work 


“Marion,” Ballet-Pantomime, for Orchestra, by Paul Von 


to write 


Klenau 

lohannes Doebber has made the piano score of this interesting 
orchestral work of eighty-three pages, which is in three scenes, with 
text by the composer, who is known as Danish, born in 1883, being 
originally a violinist, composer of symphonies and a one-act opera 
(*Sulamiti'’), now living in Freiburg, Germany. The ballet under 
onsideration is divided into definite groupings There is a_ chil- 
dren's scene, scenes between characters, ballet dancers, a crowd col 
lects, a singing contest, Apollo's song, nymphs, artist's dance, etc. 
Attempts at translating the original Danish text have resulted in 


many ludicrous errors, such as the caption which reads “Horo 











MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE 


| Mana-Zucea, founder and president of the society of 

| American Music Optimists, personally offers a prize of $500 
for the best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
com poser 


The Contest Will Close November 1, 1921 


J 

| Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or nom de plume, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing outside the 
| same motto or nom de plume and containing the name and 
address of the composer. These envelopes will not be opened 
by the judges until they have selected the winning composition. 


Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the American 
Music Optimists, M. Gobert, at 4 West 130th Street, New 
York City 

The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans 
} Letz, Bernard Sinsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto Moran- 
| goni and Joan Manen. 





The winning composition is to have its first performance at 
one of the concerts of the American Music Optimists. 


For all further information regarding the contest 
Address the secretary QUINTET CONTEST 
4 West 130th Street - . New York City 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


King Midas by hiss Asses Aars” (presumably meant for English), 
which really means “How King Midas came by his Ass’ Ears. 


“Den Kongelige Gaest,” Comedy in One Act, by Hakon 


Borresen 

This is a vocal work of 116 pages, with singing characters (Arnold 
Hoyer, Emmy, Gaesten, Ane, and Lillepigen), mostly solos, which 
anyone knowing music can read, getting enjoyment out of it, too, 
but what it is all about the present scribe sayeth not, for the entire 
text is in Danish, full of such interesting looking words as “Udtog 
med Tekst,” “Forspil,”” “Forbi de smaaa,” “Kirkeklokke Sollen 
taender Lampen,” all of which suggests the original Teutonic root. 


“Album des Dix Morceaux Celebres,” for Piano, by Modern 


Composers 

Rachmaninoff, Dvorak, Grieg, Sinding, Neupert, Palmgren, Si- 
belius, Friedman, Henriques and Per Lasson are represented in 
this album of ‘thirty-eight pages by many of their best piano works. 
“Humoresque,” “Crescendo,” Rachmaninoff's prelude in G minor, 
ete,, all are included in the booklet, which will be found a ver 
up-to-date compendium of modern composers’ works of medium dif- 
ficulty. 


“Metamorphoses,” Concerto No. 3, for Piano, by Selim 


Palmgren 

The Finnish composer, Palmgren, always, writes interestingly, be- 
cause originally, not letting form or custom dominate his musical 
speech. Pupil of Busoni, pianist of note, composer of operas, con- 
certos for piano, sonatas, preludes, songs and male choruses, he 
knows what he wishes to say, and has the courage to say it. This 
work is practically a series of variations on a theme which is 
hymn-like and imposing, announced by the piano in big chords for 
both hands, and proceeding through connected movements through 
an andante con moto, to the finale, an allegretto grazioso which 
further on closes in joyous spirit. All manner of modern pianistic 
difficulties are found in the work, which needs two complete piano 
scores for performance. 


CARL FISCHER 
New York, Boston and Chicago 
“Dear Eyes,” Song, by Frank H. Grey 


“Who's Who” says this composer and conductor was born in 
Philadelphia, educated at Harvard University, studied music with 
Spaulding and Paine, later with Dennee and Converse, and has 
been conductor of light operas since 1909. He has written for or- 
chestra, violin, voice, piano, ete., and his “Dear Eyes” is an ex 
cellent example of the American sentimental love song. Harriet 
Gaylord wrote the verse, the niusic beginning with upgoing chords 
and melody in common time; then upon entrance of the voice the 
time changes to 6-8, to a very expressive melody, the words fitting 
the music finely. The refrain again changes to common time, with 
an original accompaniment-figure of chords. Harmony and melody 
combine to make it a good song, and it is to be had in four keys, 
also with orchestration, the latter in D, this range being from D 
below treble clef to E, top space, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York, Cincinnati, London 


“Standard Studies for the Left Hand” (Piano,, by Mentor 


Crosse 

Six volumes are comprised in this series, all for the left hand 
on the piano, or in which the left hand has predominating dif 
ficulty. They are subdivided into Preparatory, Rudimentary, Funda- 
mental, Intermediate, Advanced and Difficult. Volume V_ is at 
hand, containing studies by Clementi, Cramer, Crosse, Czerny, 
Greulich, Gurlitt, Hasert, Hollaender, Kalkbrenner, Kessler, Kohler, 
Loeschorn, Mendelssohn and Vantyn. There is undobutedly too 
little which can be easily gotten at for such special study, and 
these volumes provide this in condensed form. A _ preface, intro- 
duction and special advice in practicing, “‘preface exercises,” is 
printed in this book; also “Demonstrative Etudes.’’ ‘“‘How to Practice 
an Etude,” all of which forms good reading, and should be carefully 
studied and obeyed by the student. Five-finger exercises, chord ex- 
ercises, chord striking, both slow and fast, broken chords, special 
thumb exercises, broken arpeggios, are contained in the first portion, 
Studies from Czerny’s works, from Clementi’s “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum,"’ passages from Mendelssohn and Hollinder works, a left-hand 
piece by Kohler, minuet for left hand alone by Kalkbrenner, all this 
1s poenantee in the volume of 179 pages, clearly printed and carefully 
fingered. 


“Students’ Classics,” for Piano, by Blanche Dingley 


Mathews 


Two volumes of sixty pages each are in this useful work, which is 
for first and second year study of piano; classic and standard piano 
compositions are embraced, graded and edited by Miss Mathews, 
who should be in “Who's Who,” but isn’t. The work has been com- 
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piled for busy teachers who desire the best in music, but cannot 
find in compact form the different types of good music necessary 
to develop taste and understanding. he arranger well says ‘The 
foundation for musical playing and appreciation must be laid in the 
earliest lessons, keeping the young pupil constantly in good com- 
pany.” Study of sonatinas alone will not interest them, therefore 
one must utilize music written in classic style and spirit. These 
two volumes contain excerpts from the standard works of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, but also those of a later period, such 
as Clementi, Kuhlau, Reinecke, Diabelli, Kullak, urgmuell-r. 
Gurlitt, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Grieg and others who have en- 
deared themselves to young and old. As many keys as possible 
are used in the second grade, both minor and major, and to select 
subject matter that will assist the teacher in overcoming faults of 
head and hand. All teachers want to make the journey to real 
musicianship as pleasant as possible, and these volumes go a long 
way toward this desirable end. 


COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 
New York 


Sonatilla for Piano, by Mortimer Wilson 


This is a little work on classic lines, the name being the diminu- 
tive of the word “Sonata.” It fits the hands well, but will startle 
those unaccustomed to the modern music idiom, The last movement 
is the most natural of all, sounding quite Mozartish. A sharp char- 
acter is missing before the last F in the bass, seventh measure, 
firt page. 


“Suite Petite,” for Violin and Piano, by Mortimer Wilson 

Included in this suite are “‘Terpsichorean,” ‘Variationette,” ‘In 
termezzo,” “Humoresque” and ‘Dervishes,” these cognomens giv- 
ing an index to the character of each piece. They are all easy 
as to the notes, but need right interpretation to make them sound. 
Startling chords, some of them containing all but one or two tones 
comprising the notes of the scale; amazing jumps into foreign tonal- 
ities, with swoops to yet further unrelated keys; imitation of the 
violinist tunin is fiddle (in the “‘Intermezzo”)—all this and much 
more will be Tound in this modernistic music. 


“Suwanee Sketches,” for Violin and Piano, by Mortimer 
Wilson 


More music from the brain of the Riesenfeld prize-winner of 
$500 (for an overture; over 80 contestants). The subdivisions are 
respectively, “Artlessness,” “From an Old Cabin,” “Divertisse- 
ment,”” “While the Cotton Blooms,” “On the River” and “Ereedom’s 
Fancies.” More inyolved than the little suite, and naturally more 
“localized,” inasmuch as they are all in Southern spirit, where Mr. 
Wilson lived some years, On page 7 is a fine little negro melody, so 
sweetly simple that one wonders how the composer managed to write 
that way! Again, on page 22 is a beautiful melody in G which 
catches attention. 





Peterson Scores in Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass., January 5, 1921.—On December 26 
May Peterson gave a program here at Poli’s Theater in 
which she captured the hearts of the large audience present 
According to the critic of the Telegram, the singer won 
another of her distinctive successes. He wrote in part: 
“May Peterson, often called the ‘Golden Girl of the Metro- 
politan’ completely won the hearts of her audience. A 
beautiful soprano voice of range and power, combined 
with a magnetic smile that inspired trust, brought her the 
tribute of truly royal applausé. Her accompanist was Ru- 
dolph Gruen, Miss Peterson was dressed in a striking 
coral gown embroidered with calamot from Paris, and 
with a train of blue. The colors brought out her joyousness 
vividly. Indeed, she had said that she had put it on espe- 
cially for the thousand school children invited by the man- 
agement. “They are just adorable; I am wild about them,” 
Miss Peterson said, referring to the children after she had 
been called back again and again to the stage for encores. 
In the middle of the program she stopped and asked all the 
children to come down front. Scrambling and tumbling 
over the seats, they responded with a will. Then she 
varied the program by getting all the children singing to- 
gether ‘Silent Night, Holy Night.’” mS. 


Gutia Casini’s Numerous Engagements 


Gutia Casini, the cellist, who played for the first time 
in Providence (R. I.) on Friday, January 7, for the Chopin 
Club, was immediately re-engaged by the Providence Plan- 
tations Club for an appearance on February 5. On Tues- 
day evening, January 18, Mr. Casini appeared in joint re- 
cital with Mme. Alda for the Rubinstein Club of New 
York, and scored another tremendous success. 

The Paterson (N. J.) manager, E. J. McNamara, after 
hearing him in that city when he played there recently at a 
concert in aid of the Fund for Destitute French Children, 
secured Mr, Casini’s services for recitals both in Paterson 
and East Orange, N. J. ’ 

Philadelphia society heard him at a special recital to 
be given on February 1 at the home of the well known 
patron of music, J. F. Braun. He is also scheduled to, play 
a joint recital with Frank La Forge at Middletown, Conn., 
on February 23. 


Hurlbut Sings in Nice 

Nice, ‘France, January 2, 1921—Harold Hurlbut, Ameri- 
can tenor and ardent disciple of Jean de Reszke, gave a 
concert of American songs here recently with notable suc- 
cess. Numbers by Deems Taylor, Cadman, John Alden 
Carpenter and,others were heard by his audience for the 
first time. Mr. Hurlbut’s singing of A. Walter Kramer’s 
“For a Dream’s Sake” and Cadman’s “The Moon Drops 
Low” is a feature of all his European programs. 

The sensation of the evening was “Am Stillen Herd,” 
from “Die Meistersinger,” which received-a veritable ova- 
tion. This is, perhaps, the first Wagnerian number sung 
by a tenor on the Riviera since the war. At least, such was 
the comment of a large number of his audience, who were 
overjoyed to welcome back the first suggestion of a great 
master’s music. Mr. Hurlbut will shortly give a concert 
for Count Ivo de Voinovitch, the Serbian dramatist. K. D. 


Richardson and Brumbach in Joint Recital 


It was a most enjoyable recital which John Richardson, 
violinist, and Amy Brumbach, mezzo soprano, gave in 
Bomberger Hall, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., on the 
evening of Saturday, January 15. ° The program was well 
arranged and presented in an artistic manner by the two 
musicians. Mr. Richardson is a pupil of J. W. F. Leman 
and Miss Brumbach is a product of W. Palmer Hoxie’s 
studio. 


Julia Claussen Booked for Reading 


Julia Claussen is to appear in Reading on April 12, in 
joint concert with the Arion Society of Allentown. On 
January 14 Mme. Claussen sang in Ogden, Utah; the re- 
mainder of the month appearing on the Pacific Coast, 
where she is a great favorite on account of her former 
striking successes there. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 














The Horn Players, National Symphony Orchestra, 
January 20 


Tribune 
Particularly effective were the 
jocund jubilations of the horns 
in the first movement. 


Times 
The unfortunate hornplavers 
fell again, on certain occasions, 
a prey to nervousness. 
Herald 
If the horns still seem to be 
suffering from a fear of an ex- 
tended left hand, we must be 
patient. 


Willem Mengelberg, National Symphony Orchestra, 
. January 20 


imes 

The orchestra showed the re- 
sults of the continuous and 
painstaking work that Mr. Men- 
gelberg has evidently devoted to 
it, building on the foundation 
so carefully laid out and pre- 
pared hy tr. Bodanzky. he 
tone of the whole orchestra has 
been improved to some extent, 
mellowed and_ refined. There 
has evidently been a _ laborious 
adjustment and blending of the 
several choirs. 


American 
_ The trouble was that the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra — 
now in the process of being 
drilled to respond to its new 
leader’s exacting demands—failed 
to carry out with any degree of 
finish Mr. Mengelberg’s wishes. 
It tried hard, of that there can 
be no doubt, but it did not suc- 


. ceed, 


Mme. Alda in “Cleopatra’s Night,” January 20 


Evening Sun 
Mme. Alda sang with a lot of 
art; she has taken the part of 
Cleopatra into her truest self 
and given it much vocal style. 
Evening Journal 
Mme. Alda was in especially 
excellent voice last night an 
sang generally with lovely tone 
and a delightfully clear enuncia- 
tion of the English text. 


American 
It can hardly be said that she 
enacted her role with dramatic 
intensity and emotional abandon- 
ment, 


Morgan Kingston in “Cleopatra's Night,”’January 20 


Tribune 
Mr. Kingston was excellent as 
Melamoun, 
Herald 
Mr. Kingston looked hercu- 
lean, just the sort of lusty youth 
to intrigue a Cleopatra, and he 
sang “fp Love You” almost as 
passionately as Mr. Hadley’s 
music, 


Times 

Mr. Kingston appeared § as 
Melamoun, as he did in some 
of the performances last season; 
he sang the music with sonorous 
power; but he, too, created lit- 
tle illusion as the inipassioned 
lover from the desert. 


Hambourg Trio, January 20 


Herald 
Their best work was done in 
Ireland's trio, 
Evening Mail 
You. cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by earnest conviction, 
Hearing the Hambourg§ Trio 
play yesterday afternoon pro- 
duced just that effect. 
ivening Journal 
The trio is interestingly alive 
in its playing, a quality emin- 
ently useful in chamber music, 
so much of which is made dull 
through sheer dry and academic 
performance, 


Tribune 
At first hearing the music 
(John Ireland’s trio) sounded a 
little loosely knit, or was that 
due to the lack of a certain 
fundamental authority in the 
playing cf the Hambourg Trio? 
Evening Sun 
Rather uneven was the work 
of the trio. The tone of both 
violin and cello was neither al- 
ways true nor rich. 


Claudia Muzio in “Eugen Onegin,” January 21 


Telegram 

She (Claudia Muzio) was in 
very good voice, and she is more 
slender than in past seasons. 
There is somethin typically 
Italian about Miss Muzio's sing- 
ing, it always has a strong emo- 
tional appeal. 


: World 
She did not sing brilliantly 
neither was she _ tender. Her 


legato was out of town. 
American 
Claudia Muzio was not heard 
to advantage. She was not in 
good voice. She did not produce 
a single good legato. 


Giovanni Martinelli in “Eugen Onegin,” January 21 


American 
Only Giovanni Martinelli, who 
hn © seems to have taken a 
sudden spurt, showed decided 
improvement. He sang Lenski’s 
plaintive song of farewell with 
great vocal eloquence and dra- 
matic intensity, crowning the 
air with a final high G natural 
(not mentioned in the score, by 
the way) which his extraordin- 
ary command of breath enabled 
him to sustain so long that the 
audience, amazed and delighted, 
gave vent to its enthusiasm in 
tumultuous applause. 
“elegram 
Giovanni Martinelli was an 
excellent Lenski. 


Herald 
Mr. Martinelli has often sung 
better than he did last night, 
rarely worse. 
Times 
His tendency to hurl so many 
phrases forcibly from the chest 
is not necessary for the effect, 
and useful only im acquiring a 
harvest of applause trom more 
or less unthinking quarters. 
Tribune 
(De Luca and) Martinelli 
walked through the play and 
sang like gentlemen. 


Giuseppe de Luca in “Eugen Onegin,” January 21 


Times k 
The best (singing) is given 
by Mr. de Luca, who never for- 
gets to be an artist and to sing 
artistically. Having a voice of 
no great power, he is wise 
enough not to force it. Much 
of his singing was of fine finish 
and expressiveness. 
orl ) 
De Luca won applause for his 
fervid gaging of a poor fish— 
temperamentally speaking. 
Herald e 
He (Eugen Onegin) was im- 
ersonated as usual by Mr. de 
aca, who sang his music with 
continence of tone, with quality 
and with a genuine legato which 
admitted of elegance and finish 
of style. ole é 
Ellen Ballon, Pianist, with 


Herald 
The soloist was Ellen Ballon, 
who had played the work (Saint- 
Saéns’ G minor piano concerto) 
with the society in Brooklyn re- 
cently. The artist, who has 
studied with Alberto Jonas, was 
heard as a young prodigy some 
years ago in Mendelssohn Hall. 
Her performance of the concerto 
gave much pleasure. She played 
the music with a feeling for 
tonal shading, and though her 
style was not brilliant, there 
were clarity and finish to com- 

mend her reading. 


American 
And Giuseppe de Luea, ad 
mirable artist, but unable to 
cope adequately with the char- 
acter of Onegin, was just as 
uncertain rhythmically as last 
your in the aria addressed to 
atjana, 
Tribune 
De Luca (and Martinelli) 
walked through the play and 
sang like gentlemen. 


the Philharmonic, January 21 


Tribune 
Her fingers seemed adequate 
to the concerto in nimbleness 
and strength, but there were few 
evidences of maturity of under 
standing or feeling in her play 
ing. 
Telegram 
Appropriately she romped 
through the concerto more as 
though she were doing a pleas 
ant task than as though she had 
an emotional message to convey 
to her hearers, 





Albany Praises Patterson and Schofield 


Idelle Patterson and Edgar Schofield were the soloists 
who assisted at a recent concert of the Mendelssohn Club 
of Albany. In reviewing the concert, the music critic of 
the Argus said that Miss Patterson’s is a voice of lyric 
charm; of a quality akin to an etching in its delicacy in 
some passages; of reliable pitch and plastic quality in 
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scaling. Equally flattering was the praise which fell to 
the lot of Mr. Schofield, the same paper stating that hr 
possesses that rare combination, a voice whose manifold 
virtues are reinforced by a delightful personality. Being 
a bass-baritone, his range is considerable, so that he can 
sound the depths of hass tone, ascend the scale and reach 
a high baritone of radiating sweetness.” 


Artist-Pupil of De Avirett Heard 
Pauline Farquhar, an artist-pupil of Abby De Avirett 
of Long Beach, Cal., recently gave the fourth of a series 
of five recitals at the home of Mr. and Mrs, De Avirett. 
One of the local papers spoke of her work as follows: 
“Miss Farquhar has demonstrated in four taxing programs 
her right to be classed with the best of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s artists. Her playing is marked by intelligence, 
poetry and temperament in such proportions as to make her 
work thoroughly artistic.” The young pianist has also 
been filling many engagements in Southern Califoruia, 

Los Angeles, Redondo, Santa Ana, Anaheim, etc. 


“Triumph After Triumph” for Althouse 


According to the local papers, Paul Althouse, who re- 
cently appeared in Memphis “achieved triumph after 
triumph” in his recital there. Time and again the artist 
was called upon to respond to repeated encores, and the 
audience would not be satisfied until he had rendered “Vesti 
la Giubba” from “Pagliacci,” for which he received a tre- 
mendous ovation. Mr. Althouse is appearing the first week 
in February in the states of Washington and Qregon in 
his comprehensive tour of the West; on the 13th he sings 
as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in 
that city. 


Mme. Frijsh Wildly Greeted in Stockton 


Telegraphic word has been received of the great success 
being enjoyed by Povla Frijsh, who is on a Pacific Coast 
tour. On Friday, January 14, she appeared at Stockton, Cal., 
and the telegraphed excerpt from the Daily Independent of 
that city declares that she “grew in favor with her audi- 
ence until the enthusiasm ran wild and the huge crowd, 
which taxed the capacity of the auditorium even to stand- 
ing room, called her out five times.” January 10 Mme. 
Frijsh sang with equal success at Oakland, January 11 at 
San Francisco, and January 16 at Visalia, Cal. 


Fontrese Sings at Cooper Union 


Marguerite Fontrese was one of the artists whose name 
appeared on the interesting program of old-time folk songs 
and music representative of the British Isles given re- 
cently at Cooper Union Hall, New York City. Following 
the repeated applause after her first group, Miss Fontrese 
sang as an encore a number by Sidney Homer. She proved 
her versatility and demonstrated the scope of her technic 
by a fine rendition of Cadman’s “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” after her last group of numbers. 
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Illingworth in Another Recital 


Nelson Illingworth, the Australian baritone, who has 
already been heard in two unusual programs of lieder, will 
appear at Aeolian Hall tonight, February 3. On_ this 
occasion Mr. Illingworth will sing Schubert's “Winter 
Journey” cycle which has not been prograinmed here in 
many years. Another interesting number in the bari- 
tone’s list of songs will be Loewe’s “Archibald Douglas” 
ballad. The artist, following his custom, will sing en- 
tirely in English. Coenraad V. Bos will accompany Mr 
Illingworth. 


Jewish Forum Concert 


The Jewish Forum celebrated its third anniversary with 
a gala concert at the Republic Theater on Sunday evening, 
January 23. Among the soloists were Cecil Arden, con 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Cantor Josef 
Shlisky; Emanuel Sarmiento, dramatic tenor; Martha 
Atwood, soprano; Alessandro Albertini, baritone; Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist, and Ruth Clug, pianist 
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(Continued from page 18) 

however, that the artists proved themselves in complete 
accord and splendid form. A group of four violin solos 
came next, one of them, Gardner’s “From the Canebrake,” 
having to be repeated, while the final number of this col- 
lection, a “Caprice Humoresque,” written for violin and 
piano by Leefson and dedicated to Jacobinoff, was given an 
ovation, which both soloist and composer joined in 
acknowledging. 

The “Caprice,” somewhat after the style of Wieniawski, 
is a work of virtuoso caliber, the first part abounding in 
high velocity passages, double stops, harmonics, and de- 
manding absolute command of the fingerboard from the op«n 
G to the highest position on the E string, makes for the 
creation of many technical pitfalls. All, however, is built 
upon a theme of joyous, melodic and rhythmic beauty, 
which later on merges into a passage of pure lyric quality, 
the melody here being well sustained and of entrancing 
interest. Indeed, this composition is worthy a place in the 
repertory of any concert violinist. 

he closing numbers were the “Andante Cantabile” from 
Tschaikowsky’s string quartet ; “Indian Snake Dance,” 
Burleigh, and “Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate. Numerous en- 
cores were given, Dvorak, Moussorgsky and others being 
represented in these offerings. 
MAXIMILIAN. Rose 1n Recitat at ACADEMY, 

A poet of the violin gave the best that was in him on 
January 10 at the Academy of Music. Though a bit nerv- 
ous at first, his best was gratifying, sincere and extremely 
artistic, so Maximilian Rose made a decided hit on the oc- 
casion of his first appearance in Philadelphia. 

The audience, although not a large one, displayed a high 
degree of interest and proved by no means niggardly in 
outward expressions of appreciation by a display of both 
close attention and the giving of unsparing applause. 

Mr. Rose’s tone, while not large in the sense of volume, 
nevertheless has that inimitable quality of smoothness and 
warmth of color which accentuates the richness and sym- 
pathy of appeal aroused by his playing. In this sense one 
would never make the mistake of endeavoring to compare 
a beautiful vase of flowers with a large and stately oak 
tree, although there is as much beauty in one as there is in 
the other. But there is a difference; this difference lies 
in the nature of the beauty. So to say that Mr. Rose’s 
violin tone is more poetic than it is big does not mean that 
he misses the dramatic opportunities presented or that his 
tone is smaller than is required for the effect he desires to 
produce. It simply indicates that he lays more stress upon 
the poetic side of a composition and his reflection of it, 
rather than on the dramatic or more vigorous phases of the 
work. The technic of the soloist left nothing to be desired, 
while he proved himself an intellectual and thinking artist 
who avoided the sensational by adhering strictly to logical 
and beautiful interpretative designs. The program in- 
cluded works from Tartini, Lalo, Chausson, Wieniawski and 
Sarasate. Numerous encores were given, among them a 
number by Gluck and Achron’s Hebrew melody. ; 


MENpDELSSOHN CLUB CONCERT. 

The first subscription concert of the season was given by 
the Mendelssohn Club at the Academy of Music on Jan- 
vary 12, the auditorium being filled to capacity on that oc- 
casion by a musically appreciative audience. N. Lindsay 
Norden, director of the organization, which is a male 
chorus, conducted with splendid verve and understanding. 
Many well known choral works were programmed and 
given with good effect. The attacks and releases were espe- 
cially praiseworthy. Norman Joliff sang with much effec- 
tiveness and was roundly applauded, many encores being 
demanded and graciously given. Ellis Clark Hammann 
was the accompanist and, as usual, this splendid artist made 
a deep impression by the refined dramaticism and unsur- 
passed charm of his work, the piano parts being formed 
by him into backgrounds that were ever in accord with the 
composition being sung. 

RACHMANINOFF IN RECITAL, 

The audience was large, the place was the Academy, the 
date January 8, and Rachmaninoff proved to be the man of 
the hour, or rather the hours. He played Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Liszt and Rachmaninoff. G. M. W. 


Claussen “Superwoman Among Vocalists” 


Recently Julia Claussen appeared in Baltimore and re- 
ceived remarkably favorable notices from the press. All 
the papers concurred without exception in praising her 
singing and art. The Baltimore Evening Sun contained a 
particularly glowing and fitting description of this great 
artist’s voice: “Nietzsche would have termed her a super- 
woman among vocalists, for few can accomplish the big, 
stupendous arias with quite the success of Mme. Claussen. 
Seldom do we hear such memorable renditions of Brahms’ 
stirring ‘Sapphic Ode,’ the exotic Bemberg ‘Chant Hindow 
and the beautiful ‘Ah, mon fils,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le 
Prophete.’” 4 , : 

The “superwoman-among-vocalists” idea is not a new 
one when applied to Mme. Claussen, as anyone who reads 
the following translated paragraphs from one of the recent 
leading foreign musical papers may see. The article that 
follows was entitled: “Julia Claussen: An Impression,” 


and in part was as follows: eis ; : 

“Large brown eyes with shifting lights and hidden 
depths that can only be described by that much abused 
word ‘soulful,’ a finely arched nose with sensitive nostrils, 
a red, mobile mouth, these are the features that compose 
the finely* felt (as the sculptors say) face of Julia Claus- 
sen, the world-famous operatic and concert prima donna 
mezzo. . . . If you survey Claussen while she is singing 
and afterward with shut eyes try to recall the impression 
on ear and eye, you might unconsciously think of pure 
glittering sunlight on fiords of her Northland, of glistening 
suow | on blue mountains towering above headlands 
all tathed. in clear, early spring sunshine, and of blue, 
blue snow-waters by vernal caresses hastening down 
to meet the glittering sea; you might think of old Norse 
sagas and the heroic women who figure in them be- 
fore the i ¥ ‘Baler is dead!’ sent this age into the 


dead past. But all poetic , you are 
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conscious of the cnprenee face and striking personality of 
the world artist w. every lineament expresses the in- 
dominable will to succeed, to , and work, and work. 
Such is Julia Claussen and such is her creed. Well a 
one exclam a la Oscar Wilde, but surely what further 
words be needed?” 


MANY NOTED ARTISTS 
VISIT PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 10, 1921—The month of Decem- 
ber was replete with “good things” for musical Pittsburgh. 
December 1, the Pittsburgh Choral Society, Charles N. 
Boyd, director, was heard in an interesting program of 
unaccompanied numbers; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
was the excellent assisting soloist. December 3, Julia 
Claussen and Ada Sassoli, harpist, assisted by Carl Bern- 
thaler, accompanist, gave one of the most delightful re- 
citals of the season. December 9, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Dr. Leopold Stokowski wielding the baton, gave a 
program, with Thaddeus Rich, violinist, and Michael Pehna, 
cellist, soloists, in the Brahms’ double concerto. The 
novelty of the program was Carpenter’s “A Pilgrim's 
Vision.” 

December 10, the second Heyn concert took place, Louise 
Homer and Louise Homer, Jr., giving a delightful evening 
of arias, songs and duets, December 13, Harold Bauer, 
pianist, gave a most interesting recital before a splendid 
Art Society audience. December 17, the third of the 
popular concerts brought that master pianist, Ernest Hutche- 
son, who played magnificently, Maria Conde, coloratura, 
terribly handicapped with a bad cold, sang as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. December 19, the 
Friends of Music brought the Flonzaleys for an after- 
noon of chamber music, to the great delight of about four 
hundred listeners who crowded the Schenley ball room. 

December 28, Pittsburgh’s annual “Messiah” perform- 
ance was given by the Mendelssohn Choir augmented to 
150 voices. Edith Bideau, soprano; Pearl Benedict Jones, 
contralto; Merlin Davies, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, bari- 
tone, were the soloists, acquitting themselves most favor- 
ably. Excellent work was done by the chorus which sang 
its numbers magnificently. Ernest Lunt is the very capable 
director, and Walter Fawcett gave splendid support with 
his well played accompaniments. 

December 31, the Harvard Glee Club, under the capable 
leadership of Dr. Archibald Davison, presented a program 
of excellent material. 

A chorus of 300 voices is being organized to sing the 
choral portions of Beethoven's ninth symphony, to be given 


in April, Local singers as well as some who have come 
quite a distance responded quickly to the call. j.B.S 


Activities of Otto Meyer and His Artists 


Otto Meyer, violinist and teacher of Philadelphia, has 

been presenting a number of his pupils in recital. Dorothy 
Hodge gave an entire program at his studios recently, 
her selections including Tartini’s sonata in G minor, Vieux- 
temps’ “Fantasie Appassionata,” etc. Still more recently 
several of his students collaborated in presenting an in- 
teresting program, namely, Miss Hodge, Polly Thayer, 
Jules Sternberg and Gurney Mattox. 
_ Miss Thayer, who is well known musically and socially 
in Philadelphia, also appeared in the annual “Talk of the 
Town” performances given on November 17 and 18, one 
of the popular yearly events held at the Academy of Music. 
On November 12, this same artist played at the Musical 
Art Club of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Meyer was heard in recital in Laporte, Ind. De- 
cember 17, and two days later there was an appearance 
for him in Chicago, III. 


Kussner Pupil Charms 


Marguerite Kussner, New York pianist and _ teacher, 
exponent of the Leschetizky, Moszkowski, and D’Albert 
schools, is meeting with pronounced success as a teacher in 
the metropolis. One of her advanced pupils, Jenny Teiko, 
appeared as soloist on Sunday evening, January 9, at a 
concert given in the Hotel McAlpin, when her excellent 
work won the recognition of the large audience, and re- 
flected great credit upon her teacher. Miss Teiko played 
on this occasion “En Automne,” Moszkowski; prelude, G 
minor, Rachmaninoff, and Hungarian rhapsody, No. 8, 
Liszt. Following this successful performance, Miss Teiko 
has been engaged as soloist by several music clubs. 


Florence M. Grandland Active 


Florence M. Grandland, who has only been here from 
the west a short time, has been making rapid headway in 
her profession, Some of her recent engagaments have 
been: December 11, Armenian Red Cross Society (two 
solo groups); December 13, Globe concert, accompanying 
a Meartener soprano; nage 21, California Club, 

aldorf-Astoria, accompanyin r. Jordan, baritone; 
December 21 (evening), De Hirsch Home for Girls, ac- 
companying Mr. Jordan, baritone. At all she scored suc- 
cess by her artistic performances. 


Gardner Composing Another Symphony 

Up _to date, Samuel Gardner’s symphonic poem, “The 
New Russia,” has been played by the Philadelphia, Boston, 
National and Detroit orchestras, and there is little doubt 
that it will occupy a permanent place in the repertory of 
these organizations. r. Gardner will be the conductor 
when the St. Louis Orchestra plays his composition on 
February 6. He is at present working on a symphony 
which is already sketched, named and partly scored. : 


Kerns, Beck, House and Patton in “Messiah” 


According to the local papers, a memorable performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” was given recently in Worcester by 
the above quartet of artists, a well balanced chorus of 250 
voices and the Boston Festival Orchestra. It was the 
twentieth performance in Worcester of this famous choral 
work, and one long to be remembered in the history of the 
Worcester Oratorio Society. 
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Alexis Kudisch Both Violinist and Instructor 


The subject of this sketch, leader of one of the violin 
sections of the National Symphony Orchestra, is a graduate 
Auer pupil (Petrograd Conservatory), also of the Vienna 
Roya! Conservatory. Of intellectual endowments, this was 
further developed by study in the universities of Vienna 
and Graz, and he has diplomas from these institutions. _Fol- 
lowing his course of study he played in the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, in the Royal Opera, etc., also appear- 
ing as soloist with various societies. Conductor Stokowski 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra heard him, and persuaded 
him to’ join his orchestra, which he did, until engaged by 
Bodanzky for the National Symphony Orchestra. Pre- 
vious to that he had played as leading violinist under such 





ALEXIS KUDISCH, 


Violinist and instructor. 


eminent conductors as Richter, Nikisch, Weingartner, Mah- 
ler and others, and all these men commend Mr. Kudisch for 
his superior ability. Under Mengelberg he has again dem- 
onstrated his high class ability, and that conductor has 
praised his playing and musicianship. Mr. Kudisch now 
purposes de voting time to teaching his instrument, and for 
this he is finely qualified, for he has taught the violin in 
Vienna, Philadelphia and elsewhere. A pleasant person- 
ality, thoroughly schooled musician, and® most capable peda- 
gogue is combined in the person of Alexis Kudisch, who, 
like all Russians, speaks several languages. He is planning 
to do considerable solo, ensemble, sonata, trio and quartet 
work, and until established in his own studio in Carnegie 
Hall will continue instruction in his residence studio, 24 
East Ninety-ninth street. 


Jessie Masters Wins New Friends 
Jessie Masters still seems to be adding new friends to 
her long list, according to the critic of the Scranton Re- 


publican of January 12, who in covering her appearance 
there said in part: “What more could any girl ask than a 
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sweet and pure voice, now deep like a cello and now 
ringing like a silver bell, but always clear and never waver- 
ing, coupled with a lovely personality? Jessie Masters 
added several hundred friends to her already long list last 
evening.” Emphasizing the excellent impression the young 
singer made upon her audience and the critics, was the 
telegram received by her manager from the Scranton local 
manager, which read as follows: “I feel honored in hav- 
ing sponsored Miss Masters. She has an uncommon per- 
sonality and is a soulful artist.” 


Mischel Cherniavsky Gives Recital 


Mischel Cherniavsky, the popular cellist, gave a recital 
last night in Queen’s Hall with the assistance of Sir Henry 
and his orchestra. 
in a concerto by Haydn, a work entirely new to me, if not 
to the entire audience. It is a melodious and most effec- 
tive work of considerable brilliance and moderate length. 
The adagio seemed particularly Mozartian. I am sure it 
would be accepted as genuine if played as a composition 
by Mozart. But the last movement, a rollicking rondo, is 
enough like the young Beethoven to be undeniably Haydn. 
Mozart had no influence in the making of this movement. 
So far as actual performance is concerned, however, 
Mischel Cherniavsky seemed more at ease in the modern 
and brilliant concerto of Saint-Saéns. He was recalled 
frequently and had to play some extra numbers by Popper 
with piano accompaniment. It is a bold undertaking for a 
cellist to engage the Queen’s Hall and Sir Henry J. Wood’s 
orchestra, but boldness had its reward. No smaller hall 
would have contained the large audience Mischel Cherni- 
avsky attracted. His earnest manner and emotional fervor 
delighted his hearers. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the cello does not draw as well as the violin or the 
piano in London. Mischel Cherniavsky, therefore, may be 
credited with a real triumph on December 15, 1920. 





Arthur Hadley Busy with Concert Dates 


Arthur Hadley, first cellist of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, was the soloist at 
the tenth Sunday afternoon concert on January 16 in Bos- 
ton. He played the “Rhapsodie Hongroise” by David Pop 
per, of whom he is a pupil. Mr. Hadley used a rare old 
Italian instrument made in 1671, formerly the favorite 
instrument of Popper. He revealed a big, full tone and 
facile technic. In response to insistent demand, he played 
Saint-Saéns’ “Swan” for an encore. 

Following his Boston appearance, Mr. Hadley came on 
to New York, where he played at the French Club on Mon- 
day afternoon, January 17, the next evening appearing in 
a concert at the Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y., with 
his brother, Henry Hadley, associate conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and his wife, Inez Barbour, the 
well known soprano. On Saturday, January 22, he played 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Hadley was for three years solo cellist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and for nine years a mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony. 


Robert Denzler a hlastecte Conductor 


Much interest has been aroused by the recent perform- 
ance at Zurich, Switzerland, of Gustave Doret’s opera, 
“Nain du Hasli,” the second part of a trilogy of the Alps, 
drawn from an ancient Swiss tradition. The production 
of this work served particularly to bring into prominence 
Robert F. Denzler, who not only translated it into German 
but took complete charge of the musical interpretation and 
conducted the opera in a way that placed him at once in 
the rank of the most notable masters of the baton. Mr. 
Denzler also conducted the representations organized at 
Zurich by the Association of Swiss Musicians. He is 
twenty-eight years old, and received his education at Ber- 
lin and Vienna. His wife, Idahie, is a prima donna at the 
Zurich Opera. 


Peterson and Murphy in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., January 25, 1921.—On January 6, May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, were heard here in a joint recital 
at the Missouri Athletic Association. According to the 
Post-Dispatch “between them, they provided about two 
dozen numbers—some unfamiliar, some classic, many pic 
turesque and all interesting. Both singers are very effective 
vocal elocutionists.” The good sized audience enjoyed the 
artists to a marked degree and insisted upon several en- 
cores from each, which were forthcoming. All in all, the 
joint appearance was most successful. Bs Le 


Dambois Under Management of MacFadyen 


Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, who recently fin- 
ished a sensational concert season in the United States 
and sailed on January 18 for further triumphs in Europe, 
has completed arrangements with R. James MacFadyen 
(Universal Concert Bureau, Inc.) and will be under his 
management on his return to this country next season. 
Maurice Dambois is an artist of rare merit and justly de 
serves the distinction of being one of the foremost cellists 
of the present day. 


Mildred Graham Dates 


Mildred Graham sang in the production of “The Messiah” 
given in Plainfield, N. J., December 30. The next day 
there was a recital for the soprano in Jersey City, while on 
January 2 she had another performance of “The Mes- 
siah,” this time in Wilmington, Del. January 19 found 
Miss Graham in Norristown, Pa., where she appeared 
before the Octave Club. Many other engagements were 
booked for her during January, a number of which were 
in colleges in the Middle West. 


Grace Freeman Plays at Globe Concert 


Grace Freeman was one of the soloists to appear at a 
recent Globe concert in New York, and the violinist was 
heartily applauded for her artistic renditions of numbers 
by Mozart, Bach, Dvorak-Kreisler, etc. Louise Scheuerman 
furnished excellent accompaniments for Miss Freeman and 
also was heard in several solos. The two artists collaborated 
in the Grieg sonata in C minor for violin and piano. 


I was particularly interested. 
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Akron, Ohio, January 10, 1921.-The Music League 
concert en Sunday afternoon demonstrated that many peo- 
ple are interested in the progress of John Stein. Not al- 
ways are friends safe guides in the matter of music, but in 
the case of this young baritone their admiration is not mis- 
placed. As to the program, there was much to interest 
everybody. The group of Christmas songs made a direct 
appeal through sincere simplicity. The ballad of Stre- 
lezki, “A Dream,” was enthusiastically received. Encores 
were demanded and were sung after each group, including 
the last, which closed with a convincing version of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pilgrim Song.” Maud Maxon played excellent 
accompaniments, 

Another free Sunday concert of the Akron Music League 
was offered Sunday with unusual success. It opened with 
the “Pagliacci” fantasy, followed by a harp solo, “Wild 
Rose” paraphrase (MacDowell), by Harry Chambers. 
Other numbers well received included “The Trumpeter” 
(Dix), “There Is No Death” (O'Hara), Harry Torrence. 
The closing number was suite “La Source” (Delibes), 
Kathryn Bruot played the accompaniments. 

A meritorious program was offered by the Goodyear 
Male Chorus Wednesday afternoon at Goodyear Audi- 
torium, with Mrs. Shelly Musson, Randolph Wood (vio- 
linist), and O. P. Kidder (tenor) as assisting artists. 
L. H. Gladwin, during his two months as director of the 
chorus, has brought it to a high degree of excellence, which 
was shown in the two numbers which opened the program. 
The bass section is notably good. Mrs. Musson gave as 
her number “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” by Hors- 
fall, and “Dawn,” by Curran. The quasi-popular numbers 
of Mr. Kidder were also warmly received, he replacing Mr. 
Gladwin in a later group on the program. Mrs. Randolph 
Wood accompanied her husband for the violin numbers, F. 
R. Roderick supplying the accompaniments for the remain- 
der of the program. The chorus is planning to give an- 
other concert on May 3. 

A noticeable improvement in the work of the Tuesday 
Musical Club chorus and Akron Orchestra was observed 
Sunday afternoon, when these local organizations, under 
the direction of E. G. Kileen, gave the second annual 
presentation of Handel’s “Messiah,” with Nelli Gardini, 
soprano; Ethel Jones, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
James McMahon, bass, as soloists. Ernest Davis, whose 
engagement at this time was the direct outcome of the 
excellent impression he created a year ago in the tenor role 
from “Elijah,” confirmed his early success, holding in re- 
serve, apparently, a strength equal to any contingencies put 
upon it. Clearness of enunciation is not the least of his 
attributes. Scarcely less creditable was the work of James 
McMahon: his voice has considerable range and was espe- 
cially pleasing in the profounder passages. Nelli Gardini 
sang with considerable power. Katherine Bruot supplied 
the piano parts. 

Augusta, Ga., January 7, 1921.—Josef Hofmann, the 
celebrated piano virtuoso, appeared Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 6, in concert at the Grand Theater, under the auspices 
of the Augusta Woman’s Club. This was the artist's first 
concert since returning in December from the triumphs 
of his London ovations. His appearance here was a mem- 
orable event. The audience that packed the house to ca- 
pacity was in gala mood, eagerly responsive to the mind 
of the master. The program, which opened with Beetho- 
ven’s “Apassionata” was rendered with the perfect pianism 
that has become synonymous with the name of Josef Hof- 
mann, Residents of this city, in addition to the artistic 
pleasure of the occasion, had an added interest in the fact 
that the musician has for a number of years maintained a 
winter home near Augusta where he has often spent brief 
vacations between tours. 

Notably artistic in every detail was the rendition of Man- 
ney’s sacred cantata, “Manger Throne,” as presented by the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church last Sunday eve- 
ning. Henry P. Cross is organist and choirmaster. 

Carolina de Fabritiis, soprano, and Robert Irvine, pianist, 
leading professionals of this city, appeared in a lecture 
recital recently at Edgefield, S. C. 


Bloomington, Ill, January 11, 1921.—Last evening, a 
very delightful recital was given at the high school under 
the auspices of the Fellowship Club of the Y. W. C. A, 
by Jules Falk, violinist, assisted by Juliet E. Ettelson, 
pianist. Mr, Falk opened his program with the Handel 
sonata in E major, and also delighted in the Wieniawski 
concerto in D minor, in addition to smaller numbers by 
Couperin, Cartier, Dvorak, Burleigh, Elgar, Chaminade- 
Kreisler, Hubay, Zeckwer, Schumann-Auer and _ Saint- 
Saéns. His delighted audience recalled him again and 
again. Miss Ettelson deserves much praise for her excel- 
lent accompaniments. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Buffalo, N. Y., January 12, 1921.—A crowded pre-holi- 
day season contained an interesting song recital by Mar- 
garet Adsit Barrel, contralto, of Buffalo, accompanied by 
Coenraad V. Bos, and a program by two other local artists 
—Anita Frank, pianist, and Frank Watkins, tenor, at one 
of the Chromatic Club’s Saturday afternoons. The Chro- 
matic Club also brought Edith Bennet, soprano, for a 
second Buffalo engagement, and presented Cyril Scott in a 
recital of his own compositions as the first evening recital, 
December 1. 4 

During November, Dambois appeared at Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall with the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano; Sousa 
gave his annual concert with great success, and Thanks- 
giving week offered two prominent artists, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and Titta Ruffo, Kreisler gave his recital on 
November 30. ‘ 

The December attractions included a lecture-recital by 
Clarence Dickinson, organist under the auspices of Buffalo 
chapter, American Guild of Organists, and a memorable 
concert by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor, with Guy Maier and Lee Pattison as 
soloists. 

Many of the season’s concerts are included in series, Mai 
Davis Smith managing six subscription concerts; Musical 
Arts (Bessie Bellanca, Louise Michael and Genevieve 
Kraft) presenting two courses, and the Chromatic Club 





giving its annual evening series in addition to its afternoon 
programs. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa., January 5, 1921.—Announcement of the first 
concert of the reorganized Erie Symphony Orchestra, Janu- 
ary 30; resuming of the Artists’ Course series of concerts 
January 28, and revival of studio activities after the holi- 
day recess are among the leading music events for the first 
of the year. 

The Erie Symphony Orchestra first organized in 1913 
and— reorganized a few weeks ago under auspices of 
leading business men and musicians of the city, will make 
its first appearance at the Academy High School Audi- 
torium, January 30, giving a program of pretentious 
symphonic numbers. The orchestra will contain about fifty 
players with Henry B. Vincent conducting. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, will start the second half of the 
Artists’ Course series under the auspices of Eva McCoy 
with a recital at the Park Theater, January 28. 

Marie Miller, harpist, of New York, who passed the 
holiday season at her home in Erie, joined the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble the first of the week for a concert tour 
of the Pacific coast. Miss Miller will be soloist for ten 
concerts of the tour, dividing honors with Povla Frijsh, the 
Danish soprano. 

Jan. A. Williams, for several years clarinet soloist at the 
Metropolitan, was guest conductor Monday night at a 
rehearsal of the Temple Band, of the Masonic fraternity. 

Christmas music Was of a pretentious order, including 
renditions of many of the famous masses, Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” by Central Presbyterian choir, Eugene Haesener, 
director, and execellent presentations of lesser works. 
Celebration of midnight mass, an occurrence unusual in 
this section, brought out full choirs with orchestra and 
organ accompaniments, 

Louise Homer’s recital was the last of the pre-holiday 
concerts. Her audience filled the Park Theater and de- 
manded encore after encore. 

Programs arranged for fortnightly meetings of the music 
department of the Woman's Club are attracting no little 
attention both for subject matter and manner of presenta- 
tion. Study of American and Russian composers is sup- 
plemented by exemplification of their music, both instru- 
mental and vocal. A membership of more than eighty 
persons is recorded in the department, of which Winifred 
Sueur is chairman. Mrs. Le Sueur has had much 
experience in opera coaching and performance both in 
America and England. 

Organization of the Erie Philharmonic Orchestra was a 
pre-holiday event of note in Erie music circles. Eugene 
Haesener is director of a group of about forty players, 
numbering many professional musicians. 

_Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 
Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Oil City, Pa., January 1, 1921.—In Carnegie Hall, on 
December 30, an interesting piano and violin recital was 
given by the pupils of Prof. F. M. Cooper, assisted by 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
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Major D. Olmes. Those who participated were Lester Lud- 
wig, Charles Loveless, Evelyn Whitten, Florence Green, 
Della Matthews, Norene Hill, Alice Marie Kinney, Eliza- 
beth Baker, Emma Wurster, Mildred Heintz, Dorothy 
Vinn, Bernard Miller, William Fuller, Thaddeus Feeney, 
John Stava, Isidore Bernstein, Norman Rosen, Leopold 
Cohen, Robert Brown, William Stava, Walter Whitehill, 
Theresa Murphy, Vinnie Wygant, Edna ie Tona 
Sheats, Geraldine Geerhart, Elizabeth Jackson, Lawrence 
Hannon, Marguerite Graham, Harold Hoffman, Leroy 
Loveless, Leslie Bartlett, Walter Shepard, Smith Douglas, 
Frederick Hoffman, , William Sweeney, Foster Shepard, 
Josephine Jackson and Martin. Reidy. The accompanists 
were Pearl L. Olmes, Elizabeth Jackson and Professor 
Cooper. , 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Pueblo, Colo., December 28, 1920.—On December 21, 
at the City Auditorium, a pageant of the Pilgrims in a pro- 
logue and six episodes was given by the Steel Works Choral 
Club, assisted by the Monday Musical and Pueblo Musical 
Society. The event was in honor of the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., December 
21, 1620. The work partook more or less of the nature of 
a community event in that a number of the local societies 
aided in its presentation. 

The Mountain Ash Welsh Male Concert Choir, under 
the direction of Prof. T. Glyndwr Richards, gave an in- 
teresting program at the Auditorium, December 27. The 
soloists were Sydney Charles, John Williams, M, J. Ed- 
wards, Steve Jenkins, Teifi Davies and Mr. Thomas. Prof. 
William Evans, L.R.A.M. and L.L.R.C.M., in addition 
to playing excellent accompaniments, gave Paul Wachs’ 
“Capriccante” as a solo. 


Selma, Ala., December 27, 1920.—The activities of the 
Selma Music Study Club so far this season have included 
two visiting artist concerts, given by Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
and by Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago Opera, as- 
sisted by Granville English at the piano; also a number of 
excellent programs by local musicians, Mrs. Striplin, mezzo 
soprano; Mrs. August Rothschild, violinist; Rosa Franz 
Harper, organist, and Alonzo Meek, pianist. Mr. Salvi’s 
program consisted of the following beautifully rendered 
numbers: Allegro from C minor concerto, Zabel; “To 
Spring,” Grieg-Salvi; “Spanish Dance,” Tedeski; barca- 
rolle from “Tales of Hoffmann,” Offenbach-Salvi; “Fan- 
tasia,” Alvars; “Valse Brillante,’ Salvi; “Danse des 
Sylphs,” Posse; Italian serenade, Salvi; “Humoresque,” 
Dvorak-Salvi; “The Music Box,” Tedeski; tarantelle, Ap- 
tommas-Salvi. Mme. Sharlow presented four groups of songs 
ranging from operatic arias to the simple and appealing 
folk song. Handel, Beethoven, Verdi, Rachmaninoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Puccini, Chopin, MacDowell, Cyril Scott and Cecil 
Burleigh were among the composers represented. Mr. Eng- 
lish played three numbers which gave opportunity for much 
display of technic and artistic shading. The particularly 
pleasing voice of Mrs. Striplin was most enjoyed in the 
Mozart aria CH Re Pastore”) and the Mana-Zucca song, 

“Invocation.” 

The list of subscribers to the Music Study Club concerts 
is greatly enlarged this season, a keener interest than ever 
before being manifested by the laymen of Selma. Alonzo 
Meek, organist at the Academy of Music, has done much 
to inspire musical interest among the young people through 
his organization of the Boys’ Band (consisting of twenty- 
five high school boys), which he is instructing twice weekly. 

On Christmas Eve the Music Study Club sang carols at 
the municipal tree and the Boys’ Band played for the mul- 
titude of children gathered to receive gifts presented by the 
club women of Selma. 

Gertrude Early, teacher of music in the Selma public 
schools, presented her pupils in a special holiday program 
at the high school auditorium. There were solo and duet 
numbers and the orchestra played the “Toy” symphony 
(Haydn) most creditably. Miss Early has accepted a posi- 
tion as violinist with the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church for the remainder of the season. 

Alonzo Meek has been selected as organist for the new 
$15,000 three manual organ now being installed in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

Annelu Burns, violinist and song writer, has recently re- 
turned from New York and will have charge for the winter 
months of the Walton Theater Orchestra. Miss Burns has 
just completed two new songs with the well known com- 
posers, Geoffrey O'Hara and Ernest R. Ball. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Dorothy Jardon. Scores Again in Vaudeville 


For the first time since her appearance with the Chicago 
Opera, Dorothy Jardon made her reappearance in vaude- 
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ville at the Palace Theater on Monday afternoon last. Miss 
Jardon was given a rousing reception by her many ad- 
mirers who were on hand to welcome her back. She 
presented an excellent act, consisting of operatic arias and 
semi-popular numbers, which she delivered in her own 
charming way, revealing her lovely dramatic soprano voice 
to advantage. Her costumes are especially beautiful and, 
all in all, Miss Jardon scored a distinctive success. 


Revisions in “Lohengrin” Translation 


The following letter from Sigmund Spaeth, of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Translation, explains itself and is particu- 
larly timely at this moment when “Lohengrin,” with the 
text revision of himself and Cecil Cowdrey, was produced 
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at the Metropolitan Opera on Wednesday evening of this 
week : 
. New York, January 29, 1921 
The Editor, Musica Courter 
So much misunderstanding has arisen over the revised transla 
tions of “Tristan and Isolde” and “Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan 


Opera House this season that I am tempted to offer something of an 


explanation through your columns 


A musical journal recently published an article which assumed 
that no improvement on the hideous Corder translation had yet 
been made, although the revisions of Miss Cowdrey and mys_lf 
have been in existence since last July To be sure, it is almost 
impossible to appreciate the actual changes that have been made, 
since Wagner's orchestration renders most of his text unintelligible 
in any language. But it is not generally realized that the singing 
of these operas would have been physically impossible in any of 
the complete translations now existing It was only after most of 
the parts had been studied that the necessity of revision became ap 
parent, 

When we were called in for “‘first aid,” it was with the express 


understanding that only the vitally necessary changes were to | 


mad*, chiefly from the standpoint of the singers The part of 
Isolde, for instance, would never have displayed the luscious quality 
of Mme. Matzenauer’s voice without considerable changing of the 
vowels. Similarly Mr. Whitehill’s parts of Kurvenal and Friedrich 


required many vowel changes 


Beyond this we had to be content with merely eliminating ab 
solute absurdities, which were plentiful enough Several ot the 
singers had already learned their roles in the Cordér translations 
and Mr, Sembach sacrificed his time to the extent of completely re 
studying Tristan and Lohengrin 


we could hardly be blamed for 
revisions to appear in the printed 
libretto unless the opportunity given to make ; advan 
tageous changes, at least for a reading version This was not 
found practicable, and the Corder librettos therefore appear un 
changed, as sold at the opera house 

Time and space do not permit any actual quotations from either 
the old or the new versions here But it may be pointed out that 
in “Lohengrin” the famous bridal chorus has for the first time 
put into singable and adequately poetic English, with significant 
improvements in the four most impo tant 1 les Such atrocities as 
“O think whom ‘tis thou dost accuse’ and “like Ll" to 
“die” have of course been removed, as also the notoriou ‘why 
in hell should I hide?” of King Mark in “Tristan und Isolce 

A summary of the most important changes, showing th 
German, the Corder translation and the Spacth-Cowdrey 
was carefully prepared for the press on the occasion of the first 
performance, but as most of the singing was unintelligible, there 
was little effort made to verify the facts 

When “The Polish Jew” is performed, the 
chance to judge of the possibilities of translated opera, for here 
a score with light orchestration throughout, and an intelligible text 
in fairly colloquial English. I trust that the work of Miss Cowdrey 
and myself may be judged by this unpretentious little opera by 
Karl Weiss, rather than by the Wagnerian revisions, which she 
have been made complete to be effective, and which at best require 
supreme diction to overcome the handicaps of the heavy orchestra 
tion It is time that we realized that generalizations about opera 
in English are futile, and that the results " 
particular circumstances involved 


Under the circumstances, however, 
refusing to allow any of the 
were 


been 


rhyme with 


public will have a 


always depend on th 


(Signed) Sicmunp 
Yours very truly 


The New York School of Light Opera 
KATE CONDON 


Director and Vocal Instructor 
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62 MUSICAL COURIER 


HOLLAND ANXIOUS FOR 
MENGELBERG’S RETURN 


The Arrival and Departure of the Famous Dutch Conductor Creates Much Excitement in Amsterdam—Nikisch’s Appear- 
ance, as Mengelberg's Substitute, Is Also Heralded with Loud Acclaim—The End of the Beethoven Festival 
“Bohemians” Stars of Chamber Music Festival —Dirk Schafer the Only Pianist—Mischa-Leon 
Makes Dutch Debut—Judith Bokor’s Popularity Grows—Adolf Busch and 
His Quartet 





Amsterdam, January 1, 1921.—The month of December a uniform and persistent character of ominous tragedy, 
has been marked here by three musical milestones. The which the slower tempi strongly accentuated. 


first two were the coming and departure of Mengelberg, A dangerous thing this—to play with the rhythm. Only 
the third the appearance of Arthur Nikisch which helped 4 great master like Nikisch may dare it successfully. In 
to fill the gap left by the absence of our own director, this respect, indeed, he accomplished wonders. It was 


Mengelberg’s first appearance of the season was a gala especially noticeable at his second appearance when he 
oceasion, Now he has gone again, happily not for long. directed Liszt’s first rhapsody. The orchestra responded to 
Indeed, the thought of his going to America gave cause his accellerandi and ritardandi like one man. It was a 
for reflection, for one knows what a wily and. fascinating masterly showing of virtuosity both for players and con- 
Lorelei that land over the sea is, and how glad. artists ductor. Brahms’ first symphony had a broad sweep and 
ually are to stay there, But Mengelberg has just signed glowed with inner lights, Nikisch gave it with a profound 
a contract with the Concertgebouw for another five years rapture amounting to genius, 


and there is an option for five more, What a grand and How embarrassing, though, to be the son of such a man! 

glorious feeling! We fancy that Mitja Nikisch must occasionally have this 

; feeling. The composition chosen by Mitja was the Tschai- 

Pure Enp ov tHe Beetnoven Festival. kowsky piano concerto. The young man possesses a 

Now Mengelberg is on the way to America and before remarkable technic but it keeps him very busy. Conse 

this is printed, he will have made his debut in New York. quently the poetic side suffers from neglect. It is quite 
It is, therefore, somewhat out of date to speak of his 
activities here Nevertheless, the remainder of the Beet- 
hoven festival, which, orchestrally speaking, has been in 
his hands, requires to be recorded. Mengelberg’s conduct 
ing of the seventh symphony was massive and So 
These adjectives apply also to the playing of the E flat 
piano concerto by Arthur Schnabel, another artist who will 
soon be heard in America \ seldom heard Beethoven 


work is the triple concerto for violin, cello, piano and or- 
chestra. This composition, op. 56, belongs to the period of 
the “Leonore” overture and the “Waldstein” and “Appas- 
ionata” sonatas, but is not informed by the same depth of 
thought Ihe technical difficulties are rather thankless. 
The cello part is particularly ungrateful, nevertheless, the 
three artists—Ferd. Hellman, violin; Marix Loewensohn, 


cello, and Willem Andriessen, piano—earned a well merited 
success by virtue of their excellent ensemble 
Beethoven considered the “Missa Solemnis” his greatest 


work, composed when his deafness had cut him off en- 
tirely from the world and made his loneliness complete. 
Chis work was conceived in a higher sphere, and in some 
respects it surpasses our understanding. It is true that 
we sometimes felt, with all respect to Beethoven, a lack 
of beautiful tone coloring; and the vocal score, in which 
the limits of the human voice were ignored in the master’s 
ecstasy, exacts too much, making the singing of the highest 
passages somewhat forced. Thanks to splendid prepara- 
tion! The performance under Mengelberg was a thing of 
subtle strength, Not only he, but Zimmermann, who played 
the violin solo in the “Benedictus” with great beauty, and 
the four soloists were the recipients of a true ovation in 
which the orchestra shared, The ninth was the last sym- 
phony conducted by Mengelberg before his departure, It 
was coupled together with the first, which we had already 
heard this season under Fiedler, This second performance 
of it was to our mind finer, more finished. The colossal 
ninth followed like a striding giant, and with its beautifully JUDITH BOKOR 
sung chorus, brought our Beethoven Festival to a noble : Spt 

Hungarian cellist. 





close 

lux “Bonemians” Stars or CuaAmMper Music Festiva. possible, of course, that it will develop later on. The 
In the festival series of Beethoven’s chamber music, Present performance was, however, immature. 

Leonia Kreutzer, pianist, and Alexander Schmiiller, violinist, Dirk SCHAFER THE ONLY PIANIST. 

played three more of the violin sonatas as a conclusion. Pianists have been exceptionally scarce this month. Of 


oad program was presented by the “Bohemians” (their recitals there have been only two and for these we had 
last appearance of the season), who played two quartets to wait until Christmas. On Christmas day came the 
(including the wonderful op. 131) and a Serenade for recital given by Dirk Schafer, who is without an equal 
violin, viola and cello, These were all performed with jin this country and who would hold a unique place any- 
finish and great beauty, This was the climax of the cham- where in the world. His interpretations have a distinct 
ber music festival character of their own. 

The two Beethoven sonatas, op. 26 and op. 27 (the in- 


NikKiscH SUBSTITUTES FOR MENGELBERG, s : ; b ‘ Se iee. 
escapable “Moonlight”) were given with exquisite fineness 


Since then we have turned our thoughts into quite dif- of detail. The rest of the program comprising works of 
ferent channels: Nikisch and Tschaikowsky. Nikisch is Chopin was the part in which he particularly shone. It 
famous for his interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathe- was dream music, restful, calm, floating in the clouds. 


tique.” Upon the occasion of his latest visit he revealed  [t possessed that peculiar ‘quality’ called atmosphere, with 
a different mood than ever before. In the opinion of a sense of unreality in its appeal. It should be a great 
many he gave the symphony too slowly, In reality his pity if America never hears this superb artist, for he is 
allegro became a moderato and his allegretto an andante. truly great, 

We, however, considered it a wonderful exposition of On the second Christmas day a joint concert was given 
solemn grandeur, Even the graceful second movement py Betsy Lionni, voice, and Dina Italie, piano. These are 
was tinged with melancholy, The whole work had in fact two Dutch artists of talent. Madame Lionni sang with 
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clearness and sympathy old Dutch and French Christmas 
songs. Dina Italie is a pianist who possesses an excellent 
mechanism and a very fine touch. What specially im- 
pressed us was her healthy musicianship and the intelligent 
way in which she rendered the works of Chopin and 
Debussy. Not only in her solos, but also in her accom- 
paniments did she show these fine qualities, 
Miscna-Leon Makes Dutcn Desut, 


Singers have been few also; their lack of quantity was 
well repaid by quality. Upon three occasions we heard 
Mischa-Leon, a tenor of Danish birth, who made his debut 
here, We understand that New York has already heard 
him, We found it a fine voice, well schooled, in all reg- 
isters round and expressive, in the higher tones pure and 
unforced. Mr, Leon understands very well, too, the art 
of good diction, and his varied programs were an assemblage 
of songs from many lands, which he gave in the original 
languages. He presented ‘works by Gluck, Rerte Baton, 
Laparra, Schubert, Wolff, Lie, Rung, Gunder Knudsen, 
Grieg, Sibelius. . 

Jupitu Boxkor’s Porucarity Grows, 

Of noteworthy importance among instrumentalists is 
Judith Bokor, young Hungarian cellist, whose appearances 
in this country are fast inc reasing in number. After ful- 
filling sixteen engagements in various towns of Holland, 
she will tour Switzerland and Scandinavia. Her playing 
of the Saint-Saéns concerto a short time ago with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra was an artistic triumph, 

Apotpn Buscu ANd His Quarter. 

A recital of great interest was that of Adolph Busch, 
violinist, who may safely be called one of the greatest 
German masters of the bow. Devoid, perhaps, of that 
certain charm belonging to the French School, his style 
has dignity and depth. His temperament is of extraordinary 
dimensions and his tremendous round and beautiful tone 
is well suited for compositions of classic style. His Bach 
was sound and broad and was more thoroughly satisfactory 
than the Tartini sonata which lacked the last edge of that 
great fineness which is needed for this work. 

Not only as soloist, but also as first violin of his own 
quartet, have we heard Busch, After hearing the perfect 
Bohemians we are inclined to be rather exacting, but were 
nevertheless delighted. Besides works of Mozart and 
Beethoven, we were especially pleased with the Reger 
quartet. Let it be said, however, that Adolph Busch is , 
primarily a soloist; his glowing youthful temperament is 
not yet developed to that ripe subtlety expected in a quartet- 
primarius, 

Our taste here for chamber music is, as we have re- 
marked before, highly developed, and more concerts of 
this character are expected for the New Year. For in- 
stance, a short cyclus given by the “Hollandscher Strijk- 
quartet,” but of that later. We must first get past these 
busy holidays, with Christmas turkeys (we eat them here 
too, you know), with good resolutions and the rest. Now, 
w:th a clean slate, we will be prepared to hear what comes 
with 1921. as a 


HAVANA, CUBA 


(Continued from page 7) 
from every angle, the best of these two concertos was the 
presto movement of the Tartini. It seems to be in this sort 
of thing that Miss de la Torre does her best work, and it 
was really very well done, indeed. 

The latter half of the recital was devoted to smaller 
numbers, mostly Kreisler arrangements of the older 
school of classics. A conspicuous exception from a more 
modern pen, however, was the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Hymn 
to the Sun.” This showed some beautiful tones but the 
high level of beauty was not maintained throughout. It 
can surely be said though, that when Miss de la Torre 
has reached the point were she can hold that high stand- 
ard in all of her work, she will have achieved a very 
high place among the younger ranks. She has the 
temperament, the interpretation and the zeal—it only 
remains for her to coax the technic up a few more notches. 
Accompaniments were played by Emmanuel Balaban. 

Zot B, Faper. 


Ever-Ready Patton 


Fred Patton substituted for Paul Althouse at the Mun- 
dell Club’s Musicale in Brooklyn, December 7, on a scant 
four hours’ notice. Within that four hours he had to go 
from New York to his home in Astoria, N. Y., get his 
music, arrange his program, engage an accompanist, dress, 
and journey to the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Mr. 
Patton sang an aria and two groups of songs, and was 
recalled again and again after each gtoup. As the Brook- 
lyn Eagle said, he “electrified his audience.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


POPULAR MUSIC IS CALLED THE 
BASIS OF SPANISH MODERNISM 





Pedrell the Musical Savior of Spain—Albeniz and the French Influence—Espla the Strongest of the Young Spaniards— 
Madrid Has Two Orchestras—No Spanish School of Opera 


[The writer of the following article is the Musical 
Courier’s new Madrid correspondent. He is one of 
the best informed men in Spain, being the music critic 
of Madrid’s leading paper, “El Sol,” and an active 
participant in the contemporary national movement 
in Spain. He is a contributor to the leading musical 
journals of modern trend in Europe. The present ar- 
ticle is an introductory one, describing the movement 
aes up to the present situation in Spain. Others 
to follow will treat of the opera, the symphonic and 
chamber music concerts and the new composers, as 
well as the artists appearing during the present season 
in Madrid.—Editor’s Note.] 


Madrid, January 2, 1921—The musical activity of Spain 
is not yet so deeply rooted, in its spirit and its customs, 
that it can be considered a fundamental part of intellectual 
life. The history of its evolution in the land of ripening 
oranges is, therefore, nothing but a series of expansions 
and contractions—an irregular curve from abundance to 
poverty and back again. At the present moment we are 
enjoying a period of wealth, but we remember that, very 
few years ago, the musical season of Madrid was reduced 
to six orchestral concerts and a meager operatic repertory 
at the Teatro Real. If some artists ventured upon the risky 
terrain of chamber music it was against the interest of their 
purse and those of their impresario. 

For this reason a society of amateurs was founded with 
the object of providing an opportunity to hear annually a 
number of concerts made up of string quartets, piano 
pieces or songs. This society was named Sociedad Filar- 
monica, and it spent admiration, almost without exception, 
on the art of Germany—music and musicians alike. The 
orchestra of the society was the “Orquesta Sinfonica,” 
which inherited the fine traditions of the “Sociedad de 
Conciertos,” and which flourished in a period of greater 
musical brilliance. Its glory faded with the first years of 
the century, perhaps for economic reasons, perhaps because 
the Teatro de Principe Alfonso, where the society used 
to give its concerts, burned down. At any rate, to this 
day Madrid is without a proper hall for symphony con- 
certs. 

The orchestra of the Sociedad de Conciertos was directed 
by the best conductors of Europe. At its desk we saw 
Richter, Mott]. Weingartner, Cor de Las, D’Indy, Man- 
cinelli, Strauss. It was the time of heroic Wagnerism; the 
heroic times of German music against Italian. Which 
meant the same, virtually, as symphony against opera. One 
belonged to one of the two parties and did not believe 
that music could be otherwise. 

All this explains why until then no one in Spain thought 
of writing anything but operas; why at the time of the 
German-Italian quarrel the opera fell into desuetude with the 
younger Spanish composers; and again, why Wagner was 
hardly ever thought of as anything but a symphonic com- 
poser—a composer for the concert hall. 

A GERMANOPHILE RENAISSANCE. 

The musical renaissance in Spain at the beginning of the 
century was, therefore, symphonic, Germanophile and Wag 
nerian. The old opera writers, like Breton, Chapi, Serrano, 
were obliged to earn their bread by the zarzuela, for the 
grand opera had lost its following. But as soon as the lean 
years returned for music in Spain, the symphonic move- 
ment dragged and languished again. Lacking the necessary 
environment and the equally necessary artistic means, the 
symphonic rejuvenation produced only very imperfect 
musicians, limited in their ability, choked by the narrow 
bounds of their milieu. The best among them pong Me 
requi, Lavina, Maurique de Lara Zurron, Salo del Valle, 
Conrado del Campo, Morera, Vuilor, Manzanares, Villa, ete, 

Then came to Spain a few whiffs of ‘ ‘nationalism,” in 
the form of modern Russian music. That was a call to life 
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Presently a voice, virile and full of fire, was heard: the 
voice of Felipe Pedrell. As a musician Pedrell was too 
prolific, and devoted to the history of his art. But history 
saved him, and saved the others, too, in showing them their 
way. Pedrell set up a program, in which the classic tra- 
dition, folk music and the Wagnerian theater were com- 
bined into a curious mixture. This he afterwards applied 
in his trilogy, “Los Pirinios,” and in his other dramatic 
works. Once the word “nationalism” had been pronounced, 
curiosity about other countries besides Italy and Germany 
was raised. A number of our musicians flew off to France, 

That was the awakening. At Paris we discover Isaac 
Albeniz. 

PoruLcak Music THE Basis or SPANISH MopERNISM, 

Popular music is in the skin of our musicians. Our 
country is so rich in song, and this is so thoroughly infused 
into the people’s blood, that as soon as you open one tiny 
door of the musical domain an eruption of songs and dances 
occurs. More or less all the later Spanish composers, back 
to the old opera men, have “made nationalism,” for better 
or for worse, according as they were simple or learned. 
But the old composers, too, have occasionally penetrated 
into this field, which they recognized as a center of “art,” 
by the side of the domain of the little popular theater, the 
“zarzuela.” In short, the old musicians have made bad 
grand opera, but were in their element in those charming 
little theatrical pieces. And while the “symphonic” musi- 
cians lost their time making pseudo-Wagnerian grimaces, 
the zarzuelists lost their innocence, which was their prin- 
cipal attraction, by contact with the Viennese operetta. 

PepRELL THE MusicaL Savior oF SPAIN, 

The artistic niveau in Spain sank so low during the last 
years of the nineteenth century, and musicians so far lost 
touch with the people, that if Pedrell had not come upon 
the scene we would have exhausted our vein with pasticcios 
and imitations. 

Our musical nationalism came a little too soon, yet it did 
a great deal of good. There was no other road except that 
which lay between the Scylla of conservatorial decay and 
the Charybdis of external and ignorant regionalism. That 
is still the dilemma of our young musicians, and would be 
forever, if the new path, hewn by Albeniz, had not pointed 
the way to safety. 

ALBENIZ AND THE FRENCH INFLUENCE, 

The road he indicated lay via Paris. In the first days 
it signified a “renewing of technic and its application to 
popular music.” That explains why our renaissance leaned 
upon the modern French mode. First Albeniz, then Manuel 
de Falla, Enrique Granados and Joaquin Turina. 

e But there still remained the Russian seed, thrown out by 
Pedrell. It fell upon the territory of the Levant, the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the ancient kingdoms of Balencia and 
Murci ia. On the one hand the Murcian Bartholomé, Perez 
Casas, on the other Oscar Espla, may have been blown upon 
by the Russian draughts of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Scria 
bine respectively. Though Perez Casas is one of the elders 
of our young generation, and although he has produced 
but little, his “Suite Murciana”—a series of symphonic 
tableaux inspired by the folklore of the Murcian region 
picturesque, vividly colored—has in its twenty years of ex 
istence not met a serious rival. 

EspLA THE STRONGEST OF THE YOUNG SPANIARDS, 

Oscar Espla, on the other hand, is one of the youngest 
musicians. Little known as yet, even in his own country, 
he is the most powerful among them; his strong music, 
chiseled with broad strokes, is a strong contrast to the 
delicious and delicately précieux music of Manuel de Falla, 
an Andalusian who is another of the tall summits of our 
renaissance, 

Maprip Has Two OrcHeEstrRas, 

A more detailed account of the personalities of our com- 
posers must be reserved for later. Today I shall indicate 
in general where their works may be heard. I have already 
alluded to the orchestra which has succeeded the old Socie- 
dad de Concieftos. The youngest elements of the old so 
ciety became the founders of the new—the Orquesta 
Sinfonica. They found a musician well enough known 
outside of Spain as a violin professor, and made him con- 
ductor of the orchestra, namely, Fernandez Arbos. 

But the activity of this orchestra did not seem to satisfy 
the growing wants of our young musicians and the ambi- 
tions of the public. Hence M. Perez Casas, leader of the 
band of the “King’s Halberdiers,” who is the ablest orches- 
trator among the younger school of composers, undertook 
to found a new orchestra. His “Orquesta Filarmonica 
was born in the first days of the great war and became the 
chief dynamic agent of our contemporary movement. 

In these same days there was founded a chamber music 
society, after the manner of the Société Nationale et In- 
dépendence of Paris. This new “Sociedad Nacionale de 
Misica,” of Madrid, directed by Miguel Salvador, produced 
all the chamber music of our old and young composers, as 
well as the greater part of the modern foreign repertory, 
from Fauré and Debussy to Erik Satie and Prokofieff. 
This sort of an instrumentality rounds out the work of the 
Orquesta Filarménica as regards contemporary music. 
At its instigation the oldest of our sdcieties, like the Socie- 
dad Filarménica, as well as the younger Orquesta Sin- 
fénica, have radically reformed their methods and their 
repertory. 

No SpanisuH Scuoor or Opera, 

In closing I must say a few words about the opera, but— 
there is almost nothing to tell. We have no native school 
of opera, and the attempts to create one stranded because 
of the fear of the old composers losing their old machinery. 
Serious operatic music lives at the Teatro Real merely 
as a poor relation, and the management contents itself by 
mounting one or two Spanish operas each season. Still, 
it seems that in the present season the Royal Theater is 
about to re-animate its old carcass to some extent. This 
will be the theme of my next letter from Madrid. 

ApoLro SALAZAR. 
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Last week proved to be something of a disappointment. 
Three new offerings were promised—one was hopelessly 
bad, one was postponed until Saturday night and the third 
failed to materialize. The promised slump in_ theatrical 
attendance is no slump, it is a fallacy. Some of the box 
offices are making the best records of the season 

lwo weeks ago, we wrote of a very poor play that had 
somehow crept in for a Broadway hearing—“Pagans, 7 ae 
the Princess. At that time, we sincerely felt that the limit 
of human eee ance in impossible dramatic offerings had 
But last week brought a play that surpassed 
one’s wildest imagination, “John Hawthorne” at the Garrick, 
produced by The Theater Guild. Fortunately for future 
audiences it is withdrawn. David Liebovitz is the author 
of this monstrously dull piece in the form of a tragic drama. 
It is hard to conceive of an organization like The Theater 
Guild sponsoring such a work, when at the same house it 
is harboring one of the season’s greatest successes, ‘Heart 
break House,” and a Bernard Shaw play at that. 

We must mention the Princess Theater again for it was 
at this house that the Schuberts had promised to present, 
“Cognac,” a war play. Just why it was postponed is 
not given out and the latest information is to the effect 
that it will be some weeks before Broadway will have the 
opportunity to see what has been termed a delightful 
comedy Adolph Klauber has taken over the Princess for 
Eugene O'Neil’s play “The Emperor Jones” which has 
been playing a series of special matinees at the Selwyn 
Theater with great success. It had been previously an- 
noumeed that “The Emperor Jones” would be withdrawn 
after last week to make way for O'Neil’s new play 
Diff'rent,” and it seemed a pity to discontinue one of the 
season's best dramas for lack of housing accommodations. 
We are glad that “Cognac” failed to show up. 

“The Night Watch,” the great spectacular drama pro 
duced by the Shuberts, was to have opened on Wednesday, 
hut failure to get the stage ready in time caused a post- 
ponement until Saturday night 

> + * 


been reached 


Notes. 

Lydia Lopokova,, the Russian dancer, has sailed from 
Europe to join the’ cast of “The Rose Girl,” by Anselm 
Goetzel, which will open the newest Shubert Theater, the 
Ambassador, on 49th street west of Broadway, on Monday 
evening, February 7. 

St. John Ervine’s “Mixed Marriages,” which has been 
playing matinees at the Times Square Theater, moved this 
week to the 63rd Street Theater. The house is located 
just. a block from the Century Theater, and has been 
remodelled by John Cort 

Ruth Draper, not seen in this country since the war, gave 
the first of a series of dramatic recitals at the Princess 
Cheater last week. Her program was marked by the same 
charm as of old, and her admirers taxed the capacity of 
the little theater. 

The Palace Theater was crowded all last week, with 
friends of the popular actress, Ethel Levey, to welcome 
her to Broadway after years of absence in London, Appear- 
ing with her, was her daughter, Georgette Cohan, Her 
illustrious father, George M., was in the audience at the 
first pertormance, 

The Wagenhals and Kemper twins, “The Bat,” at the 
Morosco Theater, and “Spanish Love,” at the Maxine 
Elliott, continue to be two of the most popular plays on 
Broadway 

“Irene” has played to $1,000,000 during its sixty-two 
weeks’ run at the Vanderbilt Theater. And the manage- 
ment claims further, that the end is not yet in sight. 

*“* * 


Music AN Assistance To DraMa, Says FL Lorence REep. 

Never had the value of a musical interlude in the develop- 
ment of drama been more forcefully shown than Florence 
Reed has proven it in the “The Mirage,” the sensational 
play by Edgar Selwyn now tenanting the Times Square 
Theater She injects three numbers into the play—the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” symphony, 
Chopin's C sharp minor valse, and Liszt’s “Sospiro” —in 
vivid expression of the varying moods of the heroine. 
Nothing could possibly be more effective. Being a thorough 
musician, Miss Reed holds her audiences spellbound 
through these moments 

“If I can do this with just snatches of music through 
the unfoldment of a spoken drama, how much more can 
the exhibitor accomplish through the choice of effective 
music—descriptive music, especially written scores—for the 
picture plays which he shows his public,” said Miss Reed 





A SCENE FROM “MECCA.” 


One of the spectacuiar scenes of the Comstock and Gest production of “Mecca,” 
which has just closed a four months’ run at the Century Theater in New York and each number, 
which opened for an indefinite stay at the Auditorium Theater in Chicago last week. 


(White photo.) 


while discussing the conference of Motion Picture and 
oe Interests which was held at the Astor Hotel, last 
wee 

“I believe that the moving picture people will awaken to 
the value of appropriate music for their films, as well as 
their power to bring good music to the proletariat through 
the motion picture theater. Some have: already done so 
and in the doing have enhanced the value of their attrac- 
tions fifty percent. Take “The Birth of a Nation” as an 
example! Half its grandeur, majesty and power were 
stripped from it when it was presented without its specially 
written musical score. I happened to see it once without it 
and it was not the same picture at all.” Miss Reed de- 
clared her interested concern for broader recognition on 
the part of “movie” impressarios of the value of good and 
appropriate music in the houses that they control. 

** * 


300TH Time For “Goon TiMEs. 

Charles Dillingham’s spectacular extravaganza, “Good 
Times,” at the New York Hippodrome, reached its 300th 
presentation last week. The third century milepost of 
its brilliant career, “Good Times” seems to have been 
happily named, as the current pageant has created new 
attendance records at the big playhouse since its premiere 
in August. Over a million and a half patrons have seen 
“Good Times,” it is said, a total which establishes a new 
high mark for any indoor amusement enterprise for six 
months. All the special features which attracted so much 
attention during the holidays are being continued. These 
include the thrilling Man o’War horse race, with ten 
thoroughbreds competing; the California mocking bird, 
and new comedy interludes and circus novelties. 

Alexander Oumansky, Russian ballet master of the 
Capitol Theater, will be the feature of the annual ball 
given by the scenic artists at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, March 9. 

** * 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


THe StTranp. 

In keeping with its desire to further the efforts of 
American composers, last week the Strand offered as its 
opening number the “Burlesca” overture of John McGhie. 
On Sunday and at various performances throughout the 
week, one of which. the writer was fortunate enough to 
attend, Mr. McGhie himself conducted in place of the 
regular conductors, Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Suther- 
land. Both composer and orchestra were warmly applauded, 
The work is interesting, having some very effective pas; 
sages for the horn, passages which this choir of the 
Strand Orchestra played with much beauty. There were 
two vocalists, Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, who sang “For 
You Alone” (Geehl) with his accustomed artistry, and 
Eldora Stanford, soprano, who pleased in Jean Lensen’s 
“Love in Lilac Time.” There was a picturesque setting 
for this number, which served as the vocal prologue to 
the film feature, “Mama’s Affair” with Constance Talmadge 
in the leading role, and in the dim light, the singer looked 
not unlike Miss Talmadge herself, with her bobbed hair 
and dainty costume. The organ solo played by Frederick 
M. Smith and Herbert Sisson completed the musical 
numbers on the program. In addition to the feature, the 
comedy was especially worthy of praise. It was a Goldwyn 
picture, presenting Booth Tarkington's * ‘Adventures and 
Emotions of Edgar Pomeroy,” this particular number being 
entitled “Edgar Camps Out.” 

* * * 


Tue Capito. 

Selections from Leoncavallo’s ever popular 
opened the program at the Capitol last week. The Capitol 
Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, conductor, and David 
Mendoza, associate conductor, played these selections with 
finesse and real charm. Erik Bye and Bertram Peacock, 
in costume, were heard at alternating performances, their 
excellent vocal work adding greatly to the delightfulness 
of the number. Next on the program were glimpses of 
Yellowstone, produced by Prizma, to the accompaniment 
of which the largo from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony 
was most effectively used. For “Favorites of Yesterday,” 
the curtain rose to present a gentleman, seated in the glow 
of the fire, the while he “just for a moment let Memory 
play a tune or two of Yesterday.” The numbers included 
“Kiss Me, Again” and “The Merry Widow” waltz, the 
former sung by Carolin Cali and the latter charmingly 
danced by Alexander Oumansky and Mlle. Gambarelli. 
Miner Roberts and James Parker 
Coombs were others to contribute 
to the number’s success. The pic- 
ture feature was Tom Moore in 
“Hold Your Horses,” and as a 
prologue thereto, Leon Leonidow 
and Doris Niles, garbed as street 
cleaner and equestrienne, respect- 
ively, did a charming pantomime, 
the lighting giving the effect of 
silhouettes There was still an- 
other number of musical interest, 
a solo for small drums, composed 
and played by Max Nichols, tym- 
vanist of the Capitol Orchestra. 
Ir. Alfred Robyn, organist, was 
heard in the final number, the 
organ solo being among the most 
enjoyable features. 

Capitol visitors cannot help hop- 
ing that another week will see the 
restoration to the program of the 
approximate time schedule for 
a feature unique 
and helpful enough to be worthy 
of continuation. 


“Pagliacci” 
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PARK THEATRE 
FRANCIS WILSON «vo DE WOLF HOPPER 


IN A NEW AND WONDROUS 


ERMINIE 








IRENE WILLIAMS WIVARREN PROCTOR 
MADGE L N MOND WHITESIDE 
ALEXANDER CLARKE ROBERT BRODERICK 
ALICE HA AN MORGA 


AND THE FINEST SINGING ENSEMBLE HEARD 
IN LIGHT OPERA IN AMERICA IN A DECADE 
































IRENE 
HENRY MILLER’S THE eninge 124 W. 43 St. 


Matinees, Thursday and 


SAM H. HARRIS MRS. FISKE in 


“WAKE UP, JONATHAN!” 


A New 7 by Hatcher Hughes & Elmer E. Rice 














by HARRISON GREY FISKE 





L. oO N te A Cc R E y. se & Ay 8:20. 


SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


GRANT MITCHELL 
“THE CHAMPION” 


'—The Tribune. 


in a new 
comedy 





“The Funniest Play in Town.” 
THEATER 47th & B'w'y, Evs, 8°30 
Matinees: Wed, (Popular) and Sat. 2:30 


C E N T R AL i MONTH 


F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present 
The London and Paris Sensation 
in the Musical Show 


DELYSIA “AFGAR” 


“Has taken New York by storm.”—Telegram. 


ASTOR THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Stree 
Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 
HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 
LIBERT THEATRE W. 424 ‘Street 


Evenings at 8.20. Matinees Wed. & Sat 
——Henry W. Savage offers 


M | TZ in a Musical Comedy Hit 


‘LADY 
BILL 

Capacity audiences at every perform- 

ance attest the wonderful success 


achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 


Avew” TIMES SQ. THEATRE wesr «eno sr. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


FRAZE. THEATER 


<tue sae of B’way 
Bryant 


MARGARET byes. at PR 0 a lng ‘an and 
Sat. 2:16, 


Now mo vantes tit in Her “THE 


AN GLIN WOMAN of BRONZE” 


Tue RIAxto. 

Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in “Brewster’s Millions” was 
the feature picture at the Rialto last week. This as pre- 
ceded by the overture from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” 
with Hugo Riesenfeld leading, was accentuated by the 
splendid singing of Susan Clough, soprano, and Fred 
Jagel, tenor, assisted by the Rialto Chorus. The audience 
received Herman Loehr, basso profyndo, with enthusiasm ; 
his rendition of “Where My Caravan Has Rested” proved 
most pleasing. The finale was an organ solo played by 
John Priest. May Jounson. 




















Minneapolis Symphony Engages Koshetz 


Nina Koshetz, the new Russian soprano, who has proved 
rather a sensation in America, has been engaged as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul on 
March 3 and in Minneapolis on March 4. Mme. Koshetz 
is giving on these programs arias from Russian operas aid 
the now celebrated “Vocalise” by Rachmaninoff. 


All-Star Series for Shreveport, La. 
Frances Votey Allen, of Shreveport, La., will present an 
all-star series in the spring, which will open with the ap- 
pearance of Luisa Tetrazzina on March 3, followed by 
Anna Case on March 31, Harold Bauer on April 7, and Tito 
Schipa on April 21. 
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BUFFALO SECURES NATIONAL 
AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Brilliant Event to Be Held in Elmwood Music Hall, Octoher 
3 to 8—Festival Formerly Held in Lockport 


The National Music Festival, an institution of five years’ 
standing and a musical event which has done pioneer work 
in furthering the cause of American music and musicians, 
‘ will be held in Buffalo for the first time in October, 1921, 
and will thereafter be an annual event in the musical life 
of the Queen City of the Lakes. The festival is all-Amer- 
ican, as its title indicates, and it has. become so firmly 
established and has attracted such widespread interest 
during its existence in Lockport, that a larger center has 
become necessary for its extended activities. Buffalo has 
embraced the project and has placed it on a firm founda- 
tion where the good work will go on as a permanent fea- 
ture of local musical affairs, accomplishing its patriotic 
and artistic purposes and bringing honor and musical dis- 
tinction on the city which fathers it. 

The National Festival is educational in its plan and is 
operated not for commercial gain but in the great cause 
of American music as typified by the American born com- 
poser and the American born artist. Its programs and 
contests will arofse a general interest and will bring joy 
to Buffalo people from practically every State in the Union. 

The coming festival will be held from October 3 to 
October 8, 1921, in Elmwood Music Hall, and there will be 
concerts and musical competitions, morning, afternoon and 
evening. Among the most interesting and profitable fea- 
tures of the week are the young artists’ contests, which are 
held mornings and which attract so much fine talent to the 
week’s programs. Last year forty-four young artists en- 
tered the contests, these candidates alone representing more 
than thirty States. Aspirants for recognition as pianists, 
violinists and vocalists are all given a hearing and an im- 
partial and thoroughly competent judgment. The winner 
in each case is awarded a substantial prize. An added fea- 
ture this year will be the contest of local choirs. An 
evening will be devoted to the hearing and judging of 
chorus choirs and the winning chorus will receive a prize 
of $300. A similar contest for church quartets will take 
place at one of the sessions, a prize of $100 being offered 
to the successful quartet. F 

Interesting programs of instrumental music will be given 
at the afternoon sessions, and vocal soloists and choruses 
will participate in the evening programs. A number of 
prominent artists already have been engaged and America’s 
best will be heard during the six days. 

Many of Buffalo’s prominent citizens have underwritten 
the National Festival, making it a permanent institution 
for the city. The advisory board consists of George K. 
Staples, Ralph S. Kent, Fred A. Ringueberg, Maurice E. 
Preisch, Howard B. Ward, William C. Shepard, George A. 
Keller, Curtis N. Andrews, with A. A. Van de Mark as 
artistic. director. Mr. Van de Mark founded the festival 
five years ago and he now has moved his offices to Buffalo. 

Buffalo will not be the loser by this artistic endeavor. 
An event of such national importance occurring annually 
will add greatly to the musical status of the city, open the 
doors of musical opportunity and growth, and eventually 
find Buffalo one of the leading musical centers of the 
United States. Out of this artistic and civic progress will 
come the city’s own festival chorus, and, best of all, its 
own symphony orchestra. 

The following is a list of the artists and features an- 
nounced for the coming festival: Florence Hinkle, Arthur 
Middleton, Paul Althouse, Emma Roberts, George Hamlin, 
Ralph Leo, Idelle Patterson, Cecil Fanning, John Powell, 
Delphine March, Katherine Eyman, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Kathryn Meisle, Eddy Brown, Mil- 
dred Dilling, Alice Gentle, Arthur Hackett, John Meldrum, 
Estelle Liebling, Lucille Orell, Grace Wagner, Harry 
Cumpson, Ruth Kemper, Mina Hager, Maud Lewis, Ruth 
Helen Davis, Reba Dal Ridge, Zetta Gay Whitson, William 
Phillips.. Official accompanists: Harry M. Gilbert, Fran- 
cis Moore and William Reddick. : 

Special features are to be the National Festival Chorus, 
Seth Clark, conductor ; the Rubinstein Chorus, Mary How- 
ard, conductor; the Buffalo Orpheus, John Lund, con- 
ductor; the Buffalo Guido Chorus, Seth Clark,-conductor ; 
six pipe organ recitals by well known organists, and the 
special church choir and quartet contest, Dewitt C. Garret- 
son, chairman. All the leading choirs and quartets in Buf- 
falo and vicinity are entered. In the young artists’ con- 
tests, every State in the nation is represented. 





Telmanyi’s European Fame 


Telmanyi is already a name often heard in the musical 
centers of Europe, but the great Hungarian violinist has 
still to win his spurs in this country, where he will ap- 
pear for the first time next season. He comes of a very 
distinguished Hungarian family, his father having been 
a well known philologist, whose fame as_a linguist went 
far beyond the borders of his own land. But it was from 
his maternal ancestors that the boy inherited his musical 
gifts, as the family can boast of a pianist, flutist and a 
composer. , ; 

No artist achieves the position that the twenty-five year 
old Telmanyi holds in the musical world today, without 
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having given early evidence of musical gifts of an un- 
usual nature. He was recognized as a musical prodigy 
at the age of ten, and at nineteen was a finished artist, 
the intervening years having been spent in serious study 
with Jan Hubay, the great master. 

_Telmanyi made his debut in Berlin, and then displayed 
his’ strong predilection for modern violin literature by 
playing Elgar’s violin concerto, which was the first per- 
formance of this concerto in Berlin. Recognition came 
quickly to him, and he soon became a familiar figure on 
the concert stages of Russia, Germany, Austria and Hol- 
land, where he played under the baton of such men as 
Nikisch (in Berlin and Leipsic), Mengelberg in Amster- 
dam, Schneevoigt in Helsingfors, Stenhammar in Christi- 
ania, Carl Nielsen in Copenhagen, and Loew in Vienna. 
Busoni was at the conductor’s desk when Telmanyi gave 
the first performance of the Italian master’s violin con- 
certo in Berlin. All his concerts have been given before 
sold-out houses. 

During this season Telmanyi is concertizing in England, 
Holland, Italy and the Scandinavian countries, these tours 
having been interrupted through the war; his American 





TELMANYI, 
Hungarian violinist. 


debut will take place in October, 1921. Here is what the 


foreign critics think of his work: 

“What a delight it is to refresh one’s self once more in his 
great, serious and noble art. . . . Within the space of a few years, 
this young artist, endowed with all the resources and with the 
noblest ideals, has developed into a master of his instrument before 
our very eyes. Of all the great violinists of the present time, 
Telmanyi is possibly the most striking representative of the manly 
type.”—Neues Pester Journal (Budapest) 


“One could feel the claws of the lion in his playing of the Baeh 
G minor sonata. He played the work absolutely in the Bach spirit 
without effort and with absolute clarity; not once during the entire 
exposition of the sonata, was this inspired violinist guilty of the 
slightest lapse in style. At no point in_the tone poem and in no 
position of the violin, did the tone forfeit any of tts volume or 
brillianey. . "Prof, Molnar, in the “Pester Liloyd’’ (Budapest). 


“In Telmanyi’s playing the listener is impressed by the splendid 
and manly strength and vigor of his tone, a magnificent technic 
especially in double and triple stopping which plays a great role in 
the Bach works, in the broad curve of his interpretative style and 
the direct personal contact with the content of the work. His 
cantilene seems to flow direct from the heart, and his rhythms are 
full of life and spontaneity.""—-Kurjer Warsawski. 


“The soloist of the evening was Telmanyi, who displayed a colos 
sal tone, a phenomenal technic and warm poetic sentiment.”’—Narod 
(Warsaw). 


“Telmanyi is one of the many distinguished violin virtuosos of 
his unhappy Hungarian fatherland, so rich in musical talent He 
possesses a sonorous, at times a tone of monumental power, and 
rare interpretative insight. There are no mannerisms in his playing, 
no exaggerated sentimentality, but rather virility and purity of style 
supported by an impeccable and impressive technic This was 
noticeable in his readings of such varied works as those of Tartini, 
Paganini, Bach, Lalo, as well as Brahms, Joachim and Kreisler. 
Moreover, his technical equipment is of such a solid character, that 
even in the slowest tempi, not a single note, be it ever so small, 
is lost.’”—-Dr, Chibynski, Musical Professor at the Polish University 
in Lemberg. 

“Telmanyi is endowed with an especial gift for vitalizing every 
thing he touches and particularly is this the case in his readings of 
the early masters, which he plays with genuine passion, subjective 
ness of interpretation and great purity of style.”—Politiken (Co- 
penhagen). 


“Every listener felt himself in the presence of a great and noble 
art.”"—-Aarhusposten (Denmark). 


“On his unaccompanied instrument he achieves a richness of 
harmonic texture and a monumental effect, corresponding in every 
detail to the intentions of the composer. Only a very conscious ar 
tist, with tremendous endowment and still stronger will-power, is 
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5 GOHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 
HUDSON WEST 1) 5F SERIES 5:00: MATS. 
THE MEANEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 


Cast includes OTTO KRUGER and MARION COAKLEY 


GEO, THEATRE, BYWAY & 43d ST. 
M. COHAN BVES. 8:30; MATS. WED. & SAT 


THE TAVERN 


“What's All the Shootin’ For"’ 
B’WAY & 38th ST., BVBS. 8:15 


KNICKERBOCKER MATS. WED & SAT, 2:15 
GEO, M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


MARY 


(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 























MARK 


TRAN 


B’way at 47th Si. 
Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning Feb. 6 th 


CHARLES CHAPLIN « 


A First National Attraction 
STRAND ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
World’s Largest 
and Most Phone Circle 5500 


eats CAPITOL "Reis 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 


**THE 
KID”’ 





Broadway at Siet St. 


ve | rectis“The Guile of Woman” 





CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA ®*2,Ropee 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


Goon TIMES “DON'T MISS— 
AT 


[T’S GREAT” 
THE —Bide Dudley 
Evening World 
MATINEE 


woe bay MIPPODROME 


SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 











able to produce this effect, and only then when his high musical. 
intelligence is vivified by a rich inner life.”—Politiken (Copen 
hagen), 

“Whether alone or in the ensemble numbers, he invested his 
noble music with its proper harmonic richness and purity of line 
A great art was here expressing itself National Tidende (Coper 
hagen) 

“Telmanyi showed throughout that h s a Bach interpreter, par 
excellence is rich temperament enables him deepen and 
enrich these master works as to leave the listener deeply effected 
by the infinite genius of th man who wrote then Berlingske 
Tidende (Copenhagen) 

*Telmanyi's playing of Bach's ciaconna will remain an unfor 
gettable musical experience It was incomparable, masterly, with 
a sovereign command of technic and musical contents Amstidende 


Mitnitzky in Paganini Program 
Mitnitzky, the Russian violinist, whose American debut 
was recently made at Carnegie Hall, will make his ap 
pearance at the same place on February 23, when he will 
give an all-Paganini program 














A Symphony Conductor 


with ten years’ baton experience in America 
arid Europe is open for an engagement for 
next season. 

Write for particulars to “E,” care of 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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FRENCH—Vocal teacher would like to 
exchange vocal lessons for French les- 
sons. Address “D. G.,” care of Musical 


at a reasonable price. X. 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


purpose of illustrating 


Y. Z., care | SINGERS wishing to tour Eurcpe may 
now join a chorus being formed for the 
The 


Apply Inter 
Festival League, i13 East 


American Tone Production 
national Music 


Standard 34th Street 





Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





VOCAL STUDENTS LEARN ITALIAN 
and Diction. Carnegie Hall, Studio 1013. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 8-10 p. m. M 
Barile. 


artists. 


ingside. 





VISITING COACH - ACCOMPANIST 
for singers and instrumentalists wants 
more work. Recommended by prominent 

Edna V. 

121st Street, Ap’t. 63. 





Horton, 420 West Voice 


Tel. 4660 Morn- 





FOR SALE.—Violin masterpiece : genuine 
Antonius Hieronimus Amati, 1627, in 


perfect condition. Wonderful tone. Price, 
$2,000 cash. Every guarantee of authen- 
ticity. Unusual opportunity for a concert 
violinist to acquire a splendid instrument 





AEOLIAN HALL DATES FOR SALE 
| have two Aeolian 
cannot use—afternoon, February 25, and 
afternoon, March 4. a 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Hall dates which I progress, 


” 


Address “B. E, C 








TWO GOOD POSITIONS OPEN 
TEACHER WANTED 


Not a combination but two good men of broad training 
in a real city and operated by live wires who want to connect with live teachers 
who will listen to a proposition for permanent connection that carries compensation 
commensurate with their ability and reputation and offers plenty of opportunity for 
For particulars address with sufficient information 
to enable us to give the application proper consideration 


Box 333, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit, 


Viotin TeEacner Wanrtep 


This is a Conservatory 


regarding yourself 
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CeLiist Kronoiy’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


January 14, Hans Kronold, cellist, played with immense 
success at the Centenary Collegiate Institute, his program 
being made up of works beginning with the XVII century 
Correli, including ultra modern composers works. He was 
obliged to play six encores, This was his second recital 
at the Institute At the Globe concert January 16, follow- 
ing his own compositions, he had four recalls, and played 
January 21 he played for the Woodman Choral 
Club at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. His main work 
was a group of modern Russian compositions. He also 
played for the first time in public a beautiful piece, 

L’Adieu” by Dorothy Wilde. Mr. Kronold considers 
this one of the most expressive works he knows, February 
2 he played for the Monday Evening Club in Albany, the 
ame week at an orchestral concert in Gloversville, N. Y., 
and on February 7 gives a joint recital in Boston with the 
tenor, Judson House. He is engaged for several affairs 
in London and St. Thomas, Canada, in March, with the 
Mendelssohn Club 

Dickinson’s WaGNER PROGRAM, 


January 21, Dr. Clarence Dickinson gave a program of 
Wagner music at the Brick Church noon hour of music. 
His principal numbers included the “Tannhanser” overture 
and the “Lohengrin” prelude, played with beauty of re 
gistration and technical control, Sara Gurovitch, cellist, 
played an expressive number with beautiful tone, and Edith 
Connor, harpist, also gave a number, Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, sang beautifully “Siegfried’s Love Song.” 

January 23, the choir of the church gave a portion of 
Mendelssohn's oratorio, “Elijah,” the soloists being the 
regular solo quartet of the church. 

\ Tschaikowsky program will be presented by Clarence 
Dickinson, with Rosalie Miller, soprano, at the Friday 
noon hour of music, on February 4, at the Brick Church, 
which will include: andante and finale from “Symphonie 
Pathétique”; song, “That Lovely Old Ballad”; waltz 
from the fifth symphony; songs: “A Legend,” “Whether 
Day Dawns;” “Danse des Mirlitons; song: “Springtime ;” 
concert overture “1812.” 

Parrerson Musicat Hour 


an encore 


(n January 22 (afternoon) Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
gave “A Hearing of Pupils,” when nine sang. Among the 
number were Anna Hess, Estelle Leask and Celestine 
Drew. A feature of the afternoon was the group of songs 
written by Annie Straten Miller, A number of friends 
and new pupils attended. Harry Horsfall was the ac- 
companist 

AMERICANS ON BALDWIN PROGRAMS, 

As usual, Samuel A. Baldwin includes American com- 
posers in his organ recitals for the coming month, although 
several of the programs are distinctive, That of February 
2 consisted of works by forerunners of Bach. February 9 
he plays seven of Bach's most important works. February 
16 will be devoted to works by Handel, Mozart and later 
eighteenth century composers. American composers whose 
names appear in the immediate future are Felix Borowski, 
Chicago; Ernest H. Sheppard, Muskegon, Mich., and Frank 
E, Ward, New York 

Taursny Frmay MUSICALE. 

Emma Thursby's third Friday Musicale took place Jan- 
uary 21, the guest of honor being Yvonne de Treville, 
soprano. The following numbers were contributed by the 
artists present: Miss Safonoff, a Russian artist, who 
possesses a voice and style of great beauty, deep musical 
feeling and an unfailing skill that brings her intentions 
to full realization, sang “Dearest Maiden” (Dargonisch- 
sky), “Hopak” (Moussorgsky), “Les Cheveux” (Missa) ; 
she is a cousin of the deceased Russian conductor, Wassili 
Safonoff, of the Phillfarmonic Orchestra. Margaret S. 
Bathgate, recently returned from abroad, sang with a 
peculiarly appealing voice, full of charm and tenderness ; 
her numbers included a group of Russian songs in the 
original language and a group of American songs. Miss 
Shepard delighted her audience by playing the “Juba 
Dance.” Margaret Hart, violinist, played a composition 
by Kreisler. She is a player of genuine talent and ac- 
complishment. Mr, Oumiroff sang Slovak songs which 
delighted his audience; he has a beautiful voice, used ef- 
fectively and with skill, and his personality is as pleasing 
as his singing. 

Content Johnson presided at the tea table. Among the 
many present were Louise Holden, Helen Whitacker, Mr. 
Keeling, Mrs. R. Emory, Mrs. A. Wrani, Mrs, J. Berry, 
Miss J. Hofstetter, Mrs. J, Milburn, Miss Oumiroff, Mrs. 
Wilson S. Dunn, Mrs. La Fontaine, Mrs. G. Higgins, 
Danna Easley, Mrs. E. J, Benedict, etc. 


MEETING OF FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSICIANS, 
At the fourth monthly meeting of the Fraternal Associa- 
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tion of Musicians, George E. Shea, president, at Steinway 

Hall, January 25, the music was provided by Leila Topping, 
pianist, in an all-Russian program, with interpretative 
remarks. Hubert Linscott, baritone, sang songs by Mous- 
sorgsky and John Alden Carpenter, and old French and 
Irish songs, with Edgar Thorpe, accompanist. As this 
organization reflects its name, guests who are in sympathy 
with its high aims were given the opportunity of hearing 
the distinguished artists. 

“Porpourrt ProGramM” For CHILD RELIEF. 

A “Potpourri Program” for the benefit of the European 
Relief Council, Herbert Hoover, chairman, was given 
January 31 in the ballroom of the "Hotel Majestic, donated 
by Townsend Copeland. Winifred Sackville Stoner, as- 
sisted by Minnie Madder Stears, arranged an elaborate 
program for this affair, the following artists assisting : 
Baroness de Torinoff, Miss Gordon, Mario P. Plaff, 
sopranos; D. Dixon, H. Milleron, tenors; Madame Evia, 
pianist; Emanuele Stieri, baritone; M. Oscar Miscastro, 
cellist; manuscript reading, Edwin Markham; address, 
“Psychology of Dress,” Mrs, Owen Kildare; playette writ- 
ten by Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr. played by Miss 
Stoner and Daniel Davidson, and interpretative dances 
by Lowen Kildare. The program was followed by dancing 
in the Majestic Grill room. 

ProressioNAL Women’s Leacue AFFaAir. 

Grant Mitchell carried away the honors at the social 
of the Professional Women’s League on Monday after- 
noon, January 24, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Helen 
Whitman Ritchie, president, in her usual happy vein, in- 
troduced the guests of honor, including besides Mr. Mit- 
chell, Jobyna Howland, Desiree Stempel, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs, Richard Chapman, Mrs. 
Stanley Lyman Otis, Mrs, Charles D. Hirst, and Mrs. 
Edwin Wright Inslee. ’ 

As chairman of the day, Elspeth Brownell presented a 
delightful musical program, Hazel Sparks sang a group 
of modern songs besides the waltz song from “Romeo et 
Juliette ;” Clyde H. Linscott rendered pleasingly several 
baritone numbers, and Manly Price Boone, with his freshe 
tenor voice and artistic method captivated his hearers, 
especially with “The Kerry Dance.” Mrs. Ritchie made an 
appeal for the Hoover fund, and a large number of bonds 
were subscribed for and a collection taken. 

Murray At ZieGier INSTITUTE. 

A recital was given at the Ziegler Institute by Dennis 
Murray, tenor of the “Erminie’ Company, who is fast 
gaining favor with the public as an Irish singer. The 
musicale was well attended by an enthusiastic audience 
which insisted on many encores to the following program: 
“Where’er you Walk” (Handel), “Far off I hear a Lover’s 
Flute” (Cadman), “Come into the Garden, Maud” (Balfe), 
“Nina” (Pergolesi), “Donna vorrea morir” (Tosti), 
“Caro mio ben” (Giordano), “Si mes vers avaient des 
aisles” (Hahn), “Morning” (Branscombé), “Ah, Moon of 
My Delight” (Lehmann), “Thou Art So Like a Flower” 
(Chadwick), and “La Donna e Mobile” (Verdi). 

Barite Gives Dramatic READINGS, 

M. Barile issued invitations to the opening of his studio, 
1013 Carnegie Hall, on February 1, when he gave a num- 
ber of interesting readings. Some of these had musical 
accompaniment, which was furnished by M. Popkin. Mr. 
Barile teaches Italian and diction. 

Nicnois’ Cuor in “Tue MessiAn.” 

The vested choir of 100 voices of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y., under the direction of John W. 
Nichols, recently gave a production of Handel’s “Messiah.” 
The soloists were Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano; 
Marion Cargen, alto; oars House, tenor, and Fred. Pat- 
ton, baritone. Mrs. C. &. Chatterton was at the organ. 

It was declared : many to have been one of the best 
musical events from every point of view ever held in New- 
burgh. The church, which seats 1,000 people, was packed, 
the aisles were filled, and over 100 were standing in the 
vestibule. Many were unable to get into the church. The 
choir did excellent work, singing with great precision and 
beauty of tone, and the soloists did remarkably fine work. 

The choir is planning to give Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
opera, “Trial by Jury,” in the spring, and will probably 
do “The Crucifixion” by Stainer around Easter time. 

MirovitcH AT WomAN’s Press Cvus, 

At the Woman’s Press Club, January 24, by special 
arrangement, the noted composer- -pianist, Alfred Mirovitch, 
who has recently arrived in this country after a four years’ 
tour of the Orient, played the following numbers : prelude, 
G minor (Rachmaninoff ), barcarolle, G minor (Rubin- 
stein), “Ecossaises” (Beethoven), “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
(Schubert-Liszt), and rhapsody No. 11 (Liszt). Mr. Miro- 
vitch received an ovation from the enthusiastic audience 
and graciously responded with several encores. 

Burnp Men’s Concert, Marcu 12, 

The annual concert given by the Blind Men’s Improve- 
ment Club of New York (founded 1906), L. J. Furman, 
chairman, with W. G. Gorse as his very active associate, 


February 3, 1921 


occurs March 12, at Aeolian Hall. Artists who will be 
heard on a carefully planned program include Yolando 
Mero, pianist; Marie DeKyzer, soprano; Sara Gurovitch, 
cellist ; Harold Land, baritone, and Samuel A. Baldwin. 
organist. This annual concert is invariably a brilliant 
and successful affair, which may be expected of the coming 
concert. 
Fevian Garzia Continues REcITALs. 

Felian Garzia, whose studio is at 851-2 Carnegie Hall, gave 
programs of music by Chopin on January 29 and January 
30. His program on both occasions consisted of the follow- 
ing: Sonata, B flat minor ; two preludes; fantasie, F minor ; 
nocturne, G major; scherzo, C sharp minor; waltz, E 
minor, and polonaise, A flat. 

Mape.ine Eppy Pratsep, 

Madeline Eddy, the violinist and conductor, who with her 
sisters constitute a competent group of stringed instru- 
ment players, was highly praised quite recently by Eugenie 
Simonson, This lady was an enthusiastic listener at Miss 
Eddy’s orchestral concerts and frequently said she knew 
of no one who could produce better results, 

FLorENCcE STERN, YOUTHFUL VIOLINIST. 

Among Florence Stern’s recent engagements was a violin 
recital at Hanover, N. H., December 7, under the auspices 
of the department of music at Dartmouth College. She 
played as her principal numbers Mendelssohn’s concerto 
and the Sarasate “Faust” fantasie. Also Tartini’s sonata 
in G minor and works of modern composers made up the 
interesting program. 

All this is not remarkable until one realizes that the 
player is under ten years of age, and notwithstanding the 
tremendous hard work behind all this attainment, she is 
a charming, natural and healthy child. She is in demand 
as soloist for recitals, church services, etc. 


Tomiyrro Asar Orrers SAMPLE PROGRAMS, 

Tomijiro Asai, the Japanese-American tenor, who has 
been highly recommended by Cadman and others, sends 
friends a specimen program of his recitals. This includes 
oratorio and opera airs, songs by American composers, 
Japanese love songs by Koscak Yamada (sung in English 
and also in the original Japanese); he is a well qualified 
public singer. 

De Kyzer at Port Curster Cuurcu. 

Marie De Kyzer, soprano, was soloist recently at the 
Port Chester M. E. Church. She sang these numbers: 
“Great Peace Have They,” Rogers; “Open the Gate,” 
Knapp; “Save Me, Oh God,” Randegger, and with her hus- 
band, Mr. Cummins, the duet “Love Divine,” Stainer. 
Mme. De Kyzer is one of the most pleasing and successful 
soloists heard at this church. The “Aida” Trumpeters 
(Cora Sauter, leader) were heard January 23, and Alice 
Moncrief, contralto, January 30. 

CapouILiiez in Campen, §S. C. 

On short notice, F. Reed Capouilliez, American bari- 
tone, went to Camden, S. C., to appear at a concert by the 
Kirkwood Orchestra, G. Tallarico, conductor, on January 
19. He sang songs by modern composers with fine effect. 
Next week he makes a tour: through the middle Southern 
States, 

Bocistav’s Tour, 

Ruano Bogislav, gypsy singer, will begin a long concert 
tour of the South at Atlanta on February 6, returning to 
New York for a series of Sunday. night recitals at the 
Belmont Theater in March and April. 


Muzio and Gordon in Montreal 


Montreal, Canada, January 20, 1921—-Under the patron- 
age of their Excellencies the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire, a concert was given by Claudia Muzio, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Phillip Gordon, 
pianist, at His Majesty’s Theater, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 9, for the benefit of the Army and Navy Veterans of 
Canada. The theater was filled with a representative audi- 
ence, and after the concert Miss Muzio said: “It is a pleas- 
ure to sing for such a distinguished and sympathetic 
audience, which responds so fully to the efforts of the 
artist.” The applause was enthusiastic and generous. 


» MM. 


Alcock to Appear in “Iphigenia en Aulis” 

Merle Alcock has been requested to sing the incidental 
solo music in the performance of “Iphigenia en Aulis” 
that is to be one of the features of the coming Festival 
of Music to be directed in New York by Walter Damrosch. 
Mrs. Alcock appeared in this Greek play with Margaret 
Anglin at Berkeley, Cal., a few seasons ago. 


Arthur Kraft in New York Recital 
Arthur Kraft, a new tenor in the recital field, will make 
his New York debut at Town Hall, Sunday afte: noon, 
February 27. He will be accompanied by Frank La Forge. 
Mr. Kraft has sung for some time in and around Chicago. 
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a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
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There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopieno Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautifv wa in tone and expres- 
sion, so Ganeaiienaliy’ ¢ superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopia “a "leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


aes 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at 6ist Street New York 
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